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THE SUPREME COURT 


Tue Supreme Court is the balance-wheel of 
government in the United States. It does its 
work so quietly, and its operations touch the 
lives and business affairs of so few citizens, 
that much less is known about it than about 
any other portion of the Federal machinery. 
Rarely do its proceedings attract public atten- 
tion ; yet it may be truly said to be the con- 
servative force in our political system, holding 
all the parts together and keeping each in 
harmony with the plan of the whole. We are 
apt to think ours a simple system; it is in 
reality a complicated one, for we have both a 
divided and a concentrated sovereignty, and 
the functions of authority are distributed be- 
tween the state and the nation, and among 
different departments of each, in such a way 
that innumerable conflicts would occur to 
strain and perhaps finally destroy the frame- 
work of popular government, were it not for 
the regulating power of the supreme judicial 
tribunal. On several occasions in the history 
of the Great Republic, the power of the 
Supreme Court has been more than regulative, 
and has assumed a formative character. In its 
early stages especially, the form itself of the 
central government was largely shaped by the 
decisions which came from the Supreme 
Bench, interpreting the Constitution, then an 
elastic compact, not hardened by time and 
use, and one of untried and doubtful force as a 
bond to hold the States together and create 
from them a homogeneous nation. 

The visitor in Washington is likely to be 
more favorably impressed with the Supreme 
Court than with any other feature of govern- 
ment he sees. The House is a turbulent town- 
meeting held on a velvet carpet. The Senate, 
which used to be sedate and courteous, is fast 
falling into the bad manners of the lower 
branch of Congress. Speeches are rarely 
listened to, and there is a general appearance 
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of lounging inattention, varied only by letter- 
writing or conversation, carried on under the 
very nose of the senator who is on the floor, 
seeking to influence the judgment of his 
associates. ‘The White House is a_ business 
office, with a few showy rooms for formal 
receptions, and the President is approached 
like the head of any important business con- 
cern, with littke more ceremony than is ob- 
served in a bank or a railroad office. The 
Supreme Court seems, by its quiet and stately 
dignity, to typify more fitly the power of a 
government which holds the lives and fortunes 
of fifty millions of people in its keeping. 
Midway in the rather dingy and ill-lighted 
passage that leads from the great rotunda of 
the Capitol to the Senate wing sits a colored 
man holding a cord attached to the handle 
of a closed door. If you pause, as if desirous 
of entering, he pulls the cord; the door 
opens and you are in a narrow vestibule. 
Another door swings inward silently, and 
another colored man politely motions you to a 
seat on the crimson cushions of a big sofa. A 
high screen in front of the door hides the room 
from you when you first enter, but once on the 
sofa you find that you are in the Supreme 
Court chamber. Suppose it to be a few mo- 
ments before noon. The long row of big, easy- 
chairs, on a high platform back of a desk of 
equal length, are still vacant, for the court 
meets at twelve. You have time to study the 
room. Its form is that of a semi-circle, with a 
half-dome for the ceiling, pierced by sky- 
windows, through which a mild light falls on 
crimson curtains and upholstery, and on the 
pleasant gray tint of the walls. A small gallery 
over the judges’ seats is supported by pillars 
of the peculiar mottled gray and black stone 
called Potomac marble, and pilasters of the 
same stone relieve the circling sweep of the 
wall. Behind the pillars and under the gal- 
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lery there are heavily curtained windows, and 
a screened passage leading to the retiring-room 
of the judges on one hand, and to the mar- 
shal’s office on the other. Upon the wall are 
busts of the six Chief-Justices who preceded 
the present incumbent,— Jay, Rutledge, Ells- 
worth, Marshall, Taney, and Chase. The 
greater part of the floor-space is railed off 
tor the members of the bar. Outside of this 
are the sofas for spectators—the only really 
comfortable seats for public use to be found 
in the Capitol. The gallery is never used 
now. Only once, since the Senate left the 
room to go to its new chamber in the north 
wing of the building, has it been tenanted. 
That was during the sessions of the Electoral 
Commission which disposed of the Presidency 
during the memorable winter of 1877. Then 
the reporters for the press were squeezed day 
after day into its narrow limits. 

When twelve o’clock comes, there are per- 
haps a dozen lawyers sitting at the tables 
within the bar, and a score of spectators 
waiting on the crimson plush sofas for the 
court to open. A rustle of silk is heard from 
the open door leading to the retiring-rooms. 
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DETAIL OF IONIC CAPITAL IN THE SUPREME COURT CHAMBER. 


At the other side of the chamber sits a young 
man at a desk, who has been listening for a 
few minutes for that sound. He rises, and 
announces in a clear voice: “* The Honorable 
the Chief-J ustice and Associate-J ustices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States,” where- 
upon lawyers and spectators all get up on their 
feet. The rustling sound approaches, and there 
enters a procession of nine dignified old men, 
clad in black silk gowns that reach almost to 
their feet, with wide sleeves and ample skirts. 
At the head walks the Chief-Justice, and the 
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others follow in the order of their length of 
service in the court. They stand a moment 
in front of their chairs, and all bow at once to 
the bar. The lawyers return the salute ; then 
the judges sit down, the Associates being 
careful, however, not to occupy their chairs 
before the Chief-Justice is settled in his. Now 
the young man, who is the crier, exclaims, in 
a monotonous fashion : 

“ Oyez! oyez! oyez! All persons having 
business before the Honorable Supreme Court 
of the United States are admonished to draw 
near and give their attention, for the court is 
now sitting. God save the United States and 
this honorable court!” 

Business begins promptly and is dis- 
patched rapidly. First, motions are heard, 
then the docket is taken up. The Chief- 
Justice calls the case in order in a quiet tone, 
and a lawyer is on the floor making an argu- 
ment, while you are still expecting that there 
will be some further formality attending the 
opening of so august a tribunal. 

The proceedings are impressive only from 
their simplicity. Usually the arguments of 
counsel are delivered in low, conversational 
tones. Often the judges interrupt to ask 
questions. In patent cases, models of ma- 
chinery are frequently used to illustrate an 
argument, and are handed up to the judges 
for examination, or a blackboard is used for 
diagrams. Were it not for the gray hair and 
black gowns of the judges, you might almost 
imagine at times that the gentleman at the 
blackboard, with crayon in hand, was a college 
professor lecturing to a class. Or you may 
happen in when a lawyer in charge of a case 
is leaning over the long desk in front of the 
judges, holding a conversation with one of 
them on some intricate point in a mechanical 
device, and you would hardly think that the 
court was in session and that the conversation 
was the plea in a patent case involving per- 
haps a million of dollars. 

The bench has long been only a tradition 
in all our courts. Each justice of the Supreme 
Court has a chair to suit his own notions of 
what constitutes a comfortable seat. Some 
of the chairs have high backs to rest the head, 
some have low backs; some have horse-hair 
cushions, some velvet, some no cushions at 
all. Chief-Justice Waite sits in the middle of 
the row. At his right is the Senior Associate- 
Justice, Samuel F. Miller, of Iowa; at his 
left the next in rank, Stephen J. Field, of Cal- 
ifornia. Then right and left, alternately, are 
Justices Joseph P. Bradley, of New Jersey, 
John M. Harlan, of Kentucky, William B. 
Woods, of Georgia, Stanley Matthews, of 
Ohio, Horace Gray, of Massachusetts, and 
Samuel F. Blatchford, of New York. Justices 
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JOHN JAY. (AFTER THE BUST BY JOHN FRAZEE.) 


Miller and Field were appointed by President 
Lincoln,—the former in 1862, and the latter in 
1863. Bradley was appointed by President 
Grant in 1870, and the Chief-Justice by the 
same President in 1874. Harlan, Woods and 
Matthews were appointed by President Hayes; 
but Matthews’s nomination was not acted on 
by the Senate until Hayes’s term expired, and 
he was renominated by President Garfield, 
and thus represents two administrations. 
Gray and Blatchford are the nominees of 
President Arthur. 

There is a tradition that the justices wore 
red gowns in the early days of the court. One 
of the present justices, who is an authority on 
the history of the court, says that it is a mis- 
take arising from the fact that the first Chief- 
Justice, John Jay, in the portrait that hangs 
in the consultation-room, wears a robe with 
broad scarlet facings, and collar and sleeves of 
the same color. This gown was borrowed by 
Jay of Chancellor Livingston, and when the 
court determined upon a costume, it was a 
plain black silk gown just like that now worn. 
In the higher tribunals of the States, scarlet 
gowns were worn in many instances as late as 
the second decade of the present century. 
The first Judges of the Supreme Court did not 


adopt any peculiar fashion of wig as a mark 
of their office. The English judicial wig was in 
vogue in the State courts; but the short wig, 
or the plain pig-tail, appears to have been the 
head-gear worn by Jay and his associates. 
At all events, when Cushing, who was one of 
the members of the original court, arrived in 
New York, and put on the big wig he had 
worn on the Massachusetts bench to go to 
the first meeting, he was followed up Broad- 
way by a mob of boys, who pointed at his 
extraordinary attire, but otherwise showed 
him no disrespect. To avoid being so un- 
pleasantly conspicuous, he hastened to a shop 
and bought a peruke of the then current 
fashion. 

Every Saturday, during a term of the 
court, the justices meet in the consultation 
room to decide cases. The room is a cheer- 
ful, old-fashioned apartment, with windows 
on two sides, looking toward the Senate and 
the city. The carpet dates back to 1860, but 
it looks as fresh and whole as if it had 
enjoyed the care of an economical housewife 
in the little-used parlor of some New England 
country-house. The chairs are of rose-wood 
and hair-cloth, and of an indescribable fash- 
ion,—a cross between an ancient ottoman 
and the curule chair of a Roman senator. 
On the walls hang portraits of Marshall, Jay, 
and Taney. The arguments of the justices, 
when they assemble by themselves in this 
room, are often more thorough and able than 
those heard from the lawyers in the court. 
All the cases must be examined by all the 
justices; but when a decision is reached, the 
Chief-Justice designates the justice who 1s to 
write the opinion. Opinions are read and 
approved in the consultation room before 
they are delivered in open court. If there is 
disagreement, the dissenting judges arrange 
among themselves as to the preparation of 
their opinion. It is voluntary on their part, 
and not the business of the court. 

The business of the Supreme Court is 
divided into two general classes,—cases in 
which it has original jurisdiction, and cases 
which come to it by appeal from the lower 
courts. If a citizen of the United States 
wants to sue a foreign minister or consul for 
debt, he cannot have recourse to any State 
tribunal, but must go directly to the Su- 
preme Court. The secretaries and attachés 
of foreign ministers, and even their servants, 
are included in the immunity from ordinary 
processes of law, the house of the minister 
being, theoretically, foreign territory, and its 
inmates under the protection of the flag of 
the foreign country represented by the lega 
tion. To invade this sacred domain nothing 
suffices but the process of the highest court 
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of the land. If, therefore, the pastry-cook of 
the Peruvian Minister should fail to pay a 
grocer’s bill, the only way to collect it by 
legal constraint would be by invoking the 
power of the Supreme Court. In like man- 
ner, a minister or consul can go to the same 
tribunal to prosecute a suit against any citi- 
zen, the constitutional provision on the sub- 
ject working both ways. It is to the credit of 
foreign representatives residing in this coun- 
try that it has rarely been invoked. Another 
class of cases in which the court has original 
jurisdiction embraces suits of one State against 
another State, or of a State against a citizen 
of another State. Where a State is called 
upon to respond to the complaint of another 
State, a subpoena is served upon the governor 
and attorney-general of the responding State, 
by the marshal of the court, and the attor- 
ney-general appears and makes answer. What 
would be done if in such a suit a decision for 
damages were rendered, and the State beaten 
in the litigation should refuse to pay, is an un 
determined question touching the theories of 
State rights and sovereignty. Could the mar- 
shal levy upon a state house or other tangible 
property of the defendant and sell it at 
auction? No case has arisen in which the 
power of the court to recover a money judg- 
ment against a State has been tested. 

A State may sue a citizen or citizens of an- 
other State; but a citizen cannot sue a State— 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
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an injustice growing out of the old English 
common law maxim that the king can do no 
wrong. ‘Thus, Georgia may sue a citizen of 
New York before the Supreme Court for 
breach of contract or debt, but the citizen 
cannot sue Georgia to recover the money she 
owes him on a repudiated bond. Under the 
constitution as first adopted, a State was re- 
sponsible for her debts. One of the earliest 
decisions of the Supreme Court, which may 
still be read in fair round hand in the first 
record book of the court, established this 
principle. The case was Chisholm, executor, 
against Georgia; and John Jay, the first Chief 
Justice, decided that a State could be sued 
the same as a corporation. This was consid 
ered the most ultra form of Federalist doctrine, 
and the States’ rights people made such an 
ado about it that Congress hastened to adopt 
a constitutional amendment providing that 
“The judicial power of the United States 
shall not extend to suits against a State by a 
citizen of another State or a foreign State.” 
That was in 1793. Ever since a State can lx 
as dishonest toward individuals as she pleases, 
while holding them to strict accountability in 
their dealings with her. The question of State 
accountability is shortly to come up in a new 
form. Certain citizens of New Hampshire, 
holding repudiated bonds of Louisiana, have 
transferred them to their own State, and New 
Hampshire has brought suit upon them before 
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the Supreme Court. If the court holds the 
transfer to be valid and gives judgment against 
Louisiana, then the way will be open for all 
the defrauded creditors of defaulting States to 
get their money. 

Still another class of business where the 
court has original jurisdiction is habeas cor- 
pus cases, affecting persons in jail by the 
operation of United States laws. Applications 
for habeas corpus writs may be made directly 
to any justice of the Supreme Court, but gen- 
erally a Circuit judge is first applied to. If he 
remands the prisoner, then the case can be 
taken before the Supreme Court, and a writ 
of certiorari brings up the record of the pro- 
ceedings in the inferior tribunal. A fourth 
and last class of original business is applica- 
tions for what are called writs of prohibition. 
If an inferior court is believed to be going 
beyond its powers and jurisdiction, the Su- 
preme Court may be applied to for a writ 
ordering it to stop proceedings. It is a curi- 
ous fact, and one showing how carefully courts 
in this country keep within their proper sphere 
of action, that no such writ has ever been 
granted. There have been a few applications, 
but in no case was there shown to be suffi- 
cient ground for the interference of the su- 
preme judicial power. 

A very large majority of the cases tried 
before the Supreme Court come under its 


appellate powers. Cases decided by State 
courts of last resort, which involve what are 
called federal questions, that is, questions 
arising under United States statutes or trea- 
ties, may be taken to the Supreme Court on 
writs of error. The method is to file a petition 
alleging that a federal question is involved 


in the case. If the highest State tribunal 
refuses to grant the writ, any justice of the 
Supreme Court has the power to do so. It is 
said that the Virginia courts never assent to 
the transfer of cases to the Supreme Court on 
any showing whatever—holding the State 
judiciary to be equal to the Federal judiciary, 
and not subject to review. The interference 
of the Supreme Court is therefore necessary 
in all cases where writs of error are demanded 
in that commonwealth. When a writ of error 
is issued, it is signed by one of the justices 
and sent to the clerk of the State court, who 
makes up a full transcript of the record of 
proceedings in that court and all inferior 
tribunals through which the case has gone, 
including pleadings, testimony, and such evi- 
dence as is necessary, and sends them to the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. A citation is 
served upon the “ defendant in error,” who is, 
of course, the party that won the suit in the 
State courts; the “plaintiff in error” must file 
a bond to indemnify the defendant for any 
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damage he may suffer by the delay caused by 
the appeal, in case it is shown that there is no 
federal question involved. A member of the 
Supreme Court bar appears for the appellant, 
and the case is then docketed to await its turn. 
Writ of error cases also come up from the 
Circuit courts of the United States. 

Much the largest class of cases decided 
by the Supreme Court come up from the 
lower Federal tribunals. Any one can appeal 
his case from a Circuit court to the tribunal 
of last resort, provided the sum involved 
exceeds five thousand dollars. This right of 
appeal is absolute, and does not depend 
upon consent of the Supreme Court, as in writs 
of error to State courts. It extends also to 
the Federal District Courts of West Virginia 
and Mississippi, which, by special statute, 
have Circuit court powers; and a statute 
applicable only to California permits special 
land cases to skip the Circuit Court and 
come directly to Washington from the Dis- 
trict Court of that State. An application for 
an appeal is made to the judge of the lower 
court, and a single paper signed by him is all 
the formality required. The counsel for the 
appellant has the record made out and sent 
to Washington, and the case goes at once 
upon the docket. Thus, the only limit to the 
power of the litigants in the Federal courts to 
carry their disputes up to the highest tribunal 
in the country is a money limit. It costs very 
little to get a case tried, except for counsel fees. 
All the Supreme Court expenses amount to 
only about twenty dollars for each side, be- 
sides the cost of the record, which is taxed at 
the rate of twenty cents per hundred words. 
Justice, as administered by the Supreme Court, 
is cheaper than in many inferior tribunals, 
and is made expensive only by the bills of the 
lawyers, who often, no doubt, make clients 
believe that to present a case to that august 
bench of judges is so serious, exacting, and 
solemn an affair, that their services can be 
compensated for only by a large fee. The fact 
is that, in most cases, the point at issue is so 
narrowed down by the time it comes up before 
the court, that a few minutes’ direct common- 
sense talk in explanation of a brief is all that 
a wise lawyer attempts in making an argu- 
ment, and all that the court will listen to 
patiently. The court is a bad place for a pre- 
tentious display of legal learning, or a flourish 
of oratory. The most successful advocates 
who practice at its bar are those whose style 
is most condensed and lucid, and who never 
travel away from the essential matter in con- 
troversy. They no doubt remember the anec- 
dote of Chief-Justice Marshall—an anecdote, 
by the way, which has been tacked on to 
many eminent judges, but which Marshall’s 
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biographers claim as belonging to him. A 
pompous and tedious advocate was rehearsing 
well-known and undisputed rules of law, 
when the Chief-Justice interrupted him, and 
said, “ Mr. C., I think this is unnecessary. 
There are some things which a court, consti- 
tuted as this is, may be presumed to know.” 

Not always, even in recent times, however, 
have the lawyers confined their speeches to 
the clarified common sense and direct logic 
which judges like to hear. Now and then 
the court is forced to listen to flights of 
rhetoric which bring half-amused and half- 
impatient looks to the faces of the justices. 
Here, for example, is a specimen of florid 
eloquence with which, not many years ago, a 
lawyer opened his brief in an important writ 
of error case. The brief is still shown as a 
curiosity in the office of the clerk of the court: 
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“May it please the Court: When the 
‘bonnie blue flag’ went down before the 
‘ star-spangled banner,’ and that glorious em- 
blem of ‘ the Union, the Constitution and the 
Enforcement of the Laws,’ again waved in 
triumph 


‘From Maine’s dark pines and crags of snow 
To where magnolian breezes blow,’ 


it was fondly hoped that civil strife and con 
tention were at an end, and that peace, quict, 
and repose had returned to bless the land 

“ But these were 


‘Hopes which but allured to fly;’ 
they were, indeed, but 


‘Joys that vanished whilst we sipp’d.’ 


WAITE (CHIEF-JUSTICE) 
THE PRESENT JUSTICES 
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“For scarcely had the roar of artillery 
ceased and the smoke of battle cleared off, 
and scarcely had the ink become dry on the 
parchments of pardon which fell from the 
executive hand, 


‘Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa,’ 


before some 


‘Of the last few, who, vainly brave,’ 
and who would theoretically, merely, 
‘Die for the cause they could not save, 


rushed into the courts, renewed the con- 
test in another form, and we are here to-day 
on a writ of error to the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, to reverse a victory obtained in 
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this new mode of hostility and attack upon 
the power and authority of the United States, 
and the rights of one which are firmly based 
upon the same.” 

We have already glanced at the marble 
busts of former chief-justices which look down 
from the walls of the Supreme Court room. 
One of them, Rutledge, held the office only 
during a recess of Congress, and was never 
confirmed by the Senate; so his term was lim- 
ited to a single session of the court. There 
was a seventh, William Cushing, of Massachu- 
setts, who was promoted from an associate- 
justiceship to be chief-justice, and was duly 
confirmed, but resigned before holding a 
term of the court. It may fairly be asked 
whether Cushing is not as much entitled to a 
place among the chief-justices as Rutledge, 
whose title to the office was never completed. 
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The first of the chief-justices was John Jay, 
of New York, who came to the bench when 
the court was first organized, after a remark- 
able career in the politics, legislation, and 
diplomacy of the revolutionary period. He 
was only forty-four when Washington placed 
him at the head of the Federal judiciary. The 
first congress under the constitution met in 
the spring of 1789, the House getting a 
quorum April rst and the Senate April 6th, 
and the President coming up to New York 
on the 23d, in a barge rowed by thirteen 
pilots in white jackets. Congress was very 
slow in passing the necessary measures to 
set the new government in operation, and 
it was not until September 24th that the 
judiciary bill was adopted. It created Dis- 
trict and Circuit courts, and a Supreme 
Court to consist of a chief-justice and five 
associate-justices. Washington had _previ- 
ously offered Jay a choice of offices under 
the Government, and Jay selected the chief- 
justiceship as most in accordance with his 
tastes. He was nominated September 26th, 
1789, and his associates were: William Cush- 
ing, of Massachusetts, James Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, John Blair, of Virginia, Robert 
A. Harrison, of Maryland, and James Iredell, 
of North Carolina. The court did not meet 
until February, 1790, when three of the 


justices assembled in New York, only to find 


that there was no business for them to 
transact. 

At the next sitting, the following day, 
Justice Blair was present, and the letters- 
patent, as official commissions were then 
called, appomting the members of the court, 
were “ openly read and published in court.” 
No other business was done, save to appoint 
Richard Wenman crier. On the third it was 
ordered “ that John Tucker, Esq., of Boston, 
be the clerk of this court, that he reside and 
keep his office at the seat of the National 
Government, and that he do not practice 
either as an attorney or a counsellor in this 
court while he shall continue to be clerk of the 
same.” A seal was adopted, consisting of the 
“arms of the United States, engraven on a 
circular piece of steel of the size of a dollar, 
with these words on the margin, ‘ Seal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.’” 

There was a court now, with officers and a 
seal, but there was no bar. On the fifth of 
February, the minutes show that Elias Bou- 
dinot, of New Jersey, Thomas Hartley, of 
Pennsylvania, and Richard Harrison, of New 
York, Esquires, were severally sworn as by 
law required, and admitted counsellors of the 
court, and a rule was made that “it shall 
be requisite to the admission of attorneys or 
counsellors to practice in this court, that they 


shall have been such for three years past in 
the Supreme Courts of the State to which 
they respectively belong, and that their 
private and professional character  shalj 
appear to be fair.” Thus the beginning of a 
bar was made, and afterward the lawyers 
came in fast enough. Three days later 
eleven were admitted, among them Fisher 
Ames and Robert Morris. The English 
distinction between counsellors and attorneys 
was observed, and the two classes are care. 
fully separated upon the records of the court, 

On the third of March the court was 
reinforced by the arrival of James Iredell, 
so that there were four associate-justices sit- 
ting with Chief-Justice Jay. The fifth asso- 
ciate, John Rutledge, of South Carolina, did 
not attend this or any subsequent sessions of 
the court until he took his seat as Chief-Jus- 
tice after the resignation of Jay. 

The court was now fully equipped with a 
bench, a numerous bar, and a set of rules, 
but there were no cases to try. On the tenth 
of February it adjourned until the second of 
August. The justices went off to attend the 
Circuit Courts. When they re-assembled there 
was still no business beyond the admission of 
more counsellors and attorneys, and pro- 
viding seals for the Circuit Courts ; so another 
adjournment was had until the seventh of 
February, 1791. The Government, mean- 
while, had left New York and gone to Phila- 
delphia, and the court followed it. Still there 
was nothing to do beyond directing special 
terms of the Circuit Court to be held in New 
York and Philadelphia, to try persons accused 
of smuggling and other crimes against the 
federal laws. The first case that came before 
the Supreme Court is entered on the minutes 
as “Nicholas and Jacob Vanstaphorst 2s. 
State of Maryland,” and the first arguments 
of counsel which the court heard were on the 
question of the validity of a writ of error 
from the Circuit Court for the Rhode Island 
district. William Bradford, Attorney-General 
of Pennsylvania, made the argument for the 
plaintiff, and David L. Barnes for the defend- 
ant. The first opinions read were in the case 
of the State of Georgia vs. Brailsford e¢¢ a/., 
and it is interesting to note that there was a 
division among the judges at the very thresh- 
old of their new duties. The case came up on 
a bill in equity, filed by Edward Telfair, 
Governor of Georgia, against Samuel Brails- 
ford and three others, and it involved the 
sum of £7058 9s. 5¢., which one James 
Spalding owed the defendants. Spalding was 
a tory, and his estate had been confiscated 
by the State. Brailsford was a British sub- 
ject. In some way, Spalding had saved a 
portion of his property from the clutches of 
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the authorities, and long after the war closed 
his British creditors sued him and recovered 
judgment in the Circuit Court. His property 
had been sold by the marshal to satisfy the 


judgment, when the State stepped in and 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH AND WIFE. 


demanded the money. The injunction asked 
was to prevent the marshal from paying over 
the money to the creditors before the question 
of the right of Georgia to it could be judi- 
cially decided. Chief-Justice Jay, and Justices 
Iredell, Blair, and Wilson, read opinions in 
favor of granting the injunction, and Justices 
Johnson and Cushing in opposition. 

It is noticeable that nearly all the early 
cases are suits against States by citizens of 
other States, which were all disposed of by 
the Eleventh Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1798, after Chief-Justice 
Jay’s decision in the suit of Chisholm against 
Georgia, holding such cases to come within 
the jurisdiction of the courts, had stirred up 
Congress to protect the theory of State sov- 
ereignty and immunity from having their acts 
questioned by individuals. For several years 


subsequently the court found very little busi- 
ness to transact. In 1801, when John 
Marshall was appointed Chief-Justice, the 
number of cases awaiting adjudication was 
only ten, and during the five following years 


(AFTER THE PAINTING BY R. EARLE, 1792.) 


the average was only twenty-four a year. In 
the period between 1826 and 1830, the aggre- 
gated number of cases was two hundred and 
eighty-nine, or an average of fifty-eight a 
year. When Taney succeeded Marshall as 
Chief-Justice in 1836, the number on the 
docket was only thirty-seven. During the 
next twenty years the increase was gradual. 
From 1850 to 1855 the average was seventy- 
one a year, and the court was able to dispose 
of its docket by working three months. Of 
late the increase has been very rapid. From 
1875 to 1880 the average number of new 
cases per year was three hundred and ninety- 
one, and over one thousand cases are now on 
the docket awaiting a hearing. 

There are probably few lawyers, even, if 
asked whether a jury trial could be held in 
the Supreme Court, who would answer in the 
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affirmative. Yet there were once juries em- 
paneled in that tribunal and cases tried before 
them, and there is nothing in the statutes now 
operative to prevent such trials in cases where 
the court has original jurisdiction, and in 
which questions of fact are involved. For ex- 
ample, in a case of a foreign minister suing 
a citizen for debt, either party would have the 
right to demand a jury. In the early history 
of the court, juries were regularly empaneled, 
just as in inferior tribunals, to be ready for 
duty if their services were needed. The first 
mention of a jury in the oldest volume of 
minutes is under date of February 4, 1794. 
The court then sat in the City Hall, in Phila- 
delphia, and the case tried was that of the State 
of Georgia against Samuel Brailsford. I have 
not been able to find the record of the last jury 
trial, and the information cannot be had from 
any of the present judges or the traditions of 
the court. Probably it was before the chief- 
justiceship of Marshall. The custom is sup- 
posed to have fallen into disuse soon after suits 
of individuals against States were barred by 
the XIth Amendment. No lawyer would now 
desire to submit a question of fact to a jury 
when he could have the verdict of a bench of 
nine eminent judges, unless, indeed, he hoped 
to gain his case by throwing dust in the eyes 
of justice,—a proceeding which it would be 
hazardous to attempt in the Supreme Court. 

Chief-Justice Jay sat upon the supreme 
bench until 1794, when he went to England, to 
negotiate the treaty which is known in history 
by his name, and which made a great disturb- 
ance in the politics of the time. On his return 
in 1795 he resigned, to accept the governor- 
ship of New York, to which he had been elected 
during his absence. Ardent Federalist as he 
was, the governorship of a great State seemed 
to him a more exalted office than the Chief- 
justiceship of the United States. The Federal 
Government was new and untried, and its pow- 
ers were hardly recognized or understood. He 
had been overruled by Congress in his attempt 
in the Chisholm case to destroy, in its incipi- 
ency, the theory of State’s rights, by treating the 
States as mere corporations, which could be 
brought to book before the Federal judiciary, 
and he threw off the judicial robe gladly to take 
the helm of his own State, which he had served 
conspicuously and well during the stormy 
epoch of the war. He died in 1829, after 
several years of tranquil retirement upon his 
estate in Westchester County. A friend, ob- 
serving the substantial nature of his buildings, 
and knowing his religious views, once re- 
marked that Governor Jay, in all his conduct, 
seemed to have reference to perpetuity in this 
world and eternity in the next. Jay was a 
little less than six feet high. He had a color- 
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less complexion, blue eyes, an aquiline nose, 
and wore his hair over his forehead and tied 
behind in a cue. He was gentle and unas. 
suming in his manners, and had a vigorous 
exact, logical mind. An Episcopalian in re. 
ligion, he was an active churchman and a 
great Bible student. When on his estate, he 
rose with the sun, rode on horseback a great 
deal, was punctual and methodical in his 
habits, and never omitted to conduct family 
worship morning and evening. His face, as 
shown in the bust in the court-room, is one 
of strength rather than genius. The features 
have a classical regularity, and the head 
might well be taken for that of a Roman 
consul. 

The second Chief-Justice was John Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, a typical Southern 
statesman, haughty, generous, impetuous, 
brave, and not always discreet. He, like Jay, 
had played a leading role in the Revolution. 
He had been a member of the first Conti- 
nental Congress, then President of South 
Carolina from 1776 to 1778, Governor from 
1778 to 1782, then a year in the first con- 
gress under the constitution. From Congress 
he went back to his State, served in its legis- 
lature, sat on the bench of the Equity Court, 
and was elected Chief-Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas in 1791. Washington ap- 
pointed him one of the Associate-Justices of 
the Supreme Court uponits first organization, — 
a position he seems not to have valued much, 
for he hesitated some time before resigning 
his place in the State judiciary, and did not at- 
tend the sessions of the Supreme Court in New 
York or its first meetings in Philadelphia. 
When Washington named him for Jay’s place, 
in 1795, the friends of the Administration 
were surprised and offended. The struggles 
between the Federalists and the anti-Federal- 
ists—the strong-government men and the 
weak-government men—had already begun. 
Rutledge, although a personal friend of 
Washington, had identified himself with the 
anti-Federalist party. There was strong feel- 
ing at the time over the Jay treaty, in which 
the new republic sought the friendship of 
England and cut the ties of French sympathy. 
Rutledge belonged with Jefferson to the 
French party. The Federalists sharply criti- 
cised his appointment. Rutledge himself 
hastened to justify their assertions that Wash- 
ington had made a serious mistake in select- 
ing him for the chief-justiceship. He was in 
Charleston when the news of his appointment 
arrived. Almost at the same time came the 
details of Jay’s treaty with England. Rutledge 
made a vigorous speech at a public meeting, 
denouncing the treaty, reckless of the fact 
that he was no longer a South Carolina poli- 
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SALMON P. CHASE. (FROM A 


tician, but the head of the Federal judiciary. 
It is said of Rutledge, by one of his biog- 
raphers, that he exhibited every degree of 
courage, from that of a grenadier to that of 
a statesman. His speech on the Jay treaty 
was unquestionably courageous, but it showed 
only the grenadier type of courage, which cares 
nothing for consequences. It preceded him 
to the national capital, and added fresh fuel 
to the anger of the Administration party. “A 
driveler and a fool has been appointed to be 
Chief-Justice,” exclaimed a member of Wash- 
ington’s cabinet. “Is faction to be courted 
at so great a sacrifice of consistency ? ” asked 
a Federalist senator. Congress was not in 
session when Rutledge reached Philadelphia, 
and he took his seat in the Chief-Justice’s 
chair without waiting to be confirmed by the 
Senate. When Congress met, in December, 
the harsh feelings against him had subsided a 
great deal, and his friends had had time to 
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urge in his behalf his brilliant services to the 
cause of American liberty during the Revolu- 
tion; but a disease from which he had long 
suffered had begun to affect his mental facul- 
ties, and it was evident that he would soon 
become unfitted to hold a judicial office. So 
he was rejected by the Senate. He returned 
to South Carolina with the bitter feeling that 
the nation he had done so much to create 
had put a stigma upon him. He died in 1800, 
a mental wreck. One of the biographical 
sketches of him contains a hint about the 
“ follies of the wise and the frailties common 
to mankind,” from which we may infer that 
bad habits had much to do with the prema- 
ture decadence of Rutledge’s powers. He was 
only sixty-one when he died,—an age at 
which most public men are in the full ma- 
turity of their faculties. 

The bust of Rutledge in the Supreme 
Court chamber is that of a singularly handsome 
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THE LATE D. W. MIDDLETON, CLERK OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SPINNER.) 


man, with symmetrical features, large, eloquent 
eyes, a delicate, pleasure-loving mouth, and 
a rounded, rather woman-like forehead. The 
nose alone shows evidence of force of char- 
acter. The type of face is rather French than 
English. 

Upon the refusal of the Senate to confirm 
Rutledge as chief-justice, President Wash- 
ington sent in the name of William Cushing, 
of Massachusetts, an associate-justice of the 
court. Cushing was one of the most eminent 
jurists in the country, and came of a family 
of lawyers. He was born in Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1732, and shortly after his admis- 
sion to the bar was made judge of probate. 
He may be said to have inherited his next 
promotion from his father, who was a judge 
of the Superior Court in the colony, for, upon 
the father’s death, the son was at once ap- 
pointed to the vacancy. In 1775 he became 
Chief-Justice of Massachusetts, an office he 
held for fourteen years, when he was selected 
by Washington as one of the Associate-Jus- 
tices of the Federal Supreme Court on its 
organization. He attended the first meeting 
in New York, and his name is rarely absent 
from the records of the subsequent sessions in 
New York and Philadelphia. The notifica- 
tion of his promotion to the chief-justiceship 
came to him in a singular way. The day the 
appointment was signed, Washington gave a 
dinner-party, and Cushing was one of the in- 
vited guests. Arriving rather late, he found 
the President and the other guests already 
at table. The place of honor at Washing- 
ton’s right hand was vacant. When Cushing 
entered, Washington said in a clear, em- 
phatic tone : “The Chief-Justice of the United 
States will please take a seat at my right 
hand.” Cushing, who had not expected the 


promotion, was deeply affected by the an- 
nouncement and the congratulations which 
followed. The Senate promptly confirmed 
him by a unanimous vote. He held his com. 
mission only a week, and then resigned, in 
spite of the efforts of Washington to dissuade 
him. He had presided over the court during 
Jay’s absence in Europe, but, as he never sat 
as chief-justice, his name is often omitted 
from the list of those who have held the office. 
He remained upon the bench as associate- 
justice until his death in 1810. 

Cushing was of good stature, erect, grace- 
ful, and dignified. He had a fair complexion, 
brilliant blue eyes, and an aquiline nose. He 
adhered to the Revolutionary style of cress 
after it had generally been abandoned, wear- 
ing a cocked hat, knee-breeches, silk stock 
ings, and low shoes with big buckles, to the day 
of his death. He was a good conversation- 
alist, social, cheerful, kind, very tender of 
private character, greatly beloved by his 
family and friends, and had the rare and 
admirable trait of always looking on the best 
side of human nature. 

Washington’s third choice for Jay’s vacant 
chair fell upon Oliver Ellsworth, then a senator 
from Connecticut, and one of the foremost 
statesmen of the time, Born in Windham, 
Connecticut, in 1745, Ellsworth was educated 
by his father for the ministry. He studied at 
Yale, and later at Princeton, and then read 
theology with Dr. Smalley, a clergyman of 
considerable reputation in New England. All 
this study only developed in the young mana 
distaste for the ministry, and, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his father, he left the great 
doctor of divinity and began to fit himself for 
the bar. As soon as he was admitted to prac- 
tice, and before he had earned a single fee, 
he took to himself a wife. Possessed of an 
indomitable will, and of a gift of vigorous, 
practical oratory, he had not long to wait for 
success in either politics or law. We see him 
soon in the Connecticut Assembly as an 
ardent patriot, then in the Continental Con- 
gress, then back in his own State as a judge 
of her Supreme Court. He was a member of 
the convention that framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, and on the organization of the new 
government was chosen one of the Connecti- 
cut senators, leaving the Senate for the Chief- 
Justice’s chair in 1796. Very little business 
came before the court when Ellsworth was 
upon the bench. The questions which after- 
ward tested the strength and endurance of the 
federal system had not ripened. It may be 
said, however, that though an ardent State’s 
rights man while in the Senate, like most of 
the Connecticut politicians of that day, he 
took an enlarged view of the powers of the 
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General Government while he sat upon the 
supreme bench, and his opinions were in line 
with the patriotic sentiment of nationality 
which had begun to combat the narrow and 
selfish provincialism that characterized the 
utterances of many of the public men of the 
time. In 1799, President Adams, on the rec- 


John Marshall, of Virginia, who succeeded 
Ellsworth, is rightly called the great Chief- 
Justice. It was he who established the power 
of the Supreme Court as we recognize it at 
the present day. It was he who, more than 
any other man of his time, carried forward 
the work of the constitution in welding the 


A CORNER IN THE LAW LIBRARY. 


ommendation of a Senate committee, sent a 
commission to France to negotiate a treaty. 
Oliver Ellsworth, Patrick Henry, and William 
Vans Murray were the commissioners. Upon 
his return in 1801, the Chief-Justice resigned 
his seat upon the bench and retired to his 
farm in Windsor, Connecticut. He consented 
to serve for a short time as a member of the 
Governor’s Council, but declined the chief- 
justiceship of the State in 1807. In Novem- 
ber of that year he died. Trumbull’s portrait 
of Ellsworth is regarded as an accurate like- 
ness. His features were singularly rugged and 
strong. So angular do they appear in the mar- 
ble bust in the Supreme Court room, that one 
might almost suppose the sculptor had only 
rough-hewn the face, and had failed to round 
off the square forehead and the projecting 
nose and chin. Ellsworth was not accounted 
aman of genius. It was said of him that he 
did not descend to his subject from above, 
but rose to it by regular gradations of logic. 
His habits of thought were slow and labori- 
ous. He read few books, had little sense of 
the beautiful, and not much creative power. 
Nature, says his biographer, formed him for 
the discharge of active duties rather than for 
contemplative studies. 


loose league of States into a compact, power- 
ful nationality. It was he who smothered, for 
nearly half a century, the dangerous doctrine 
of State sovereignty, which, a quarter of a 
century after his death, convulsed the coun- 
try with civil war. Marshall was born in Fau- 
quier County, Virginia, in 1755, and grew up 
on a farm. In his youth he studied Latin with 
a Scotch clergyman, and read law. When 
the Revolution broke out he enlisted in a 
militia company, and soon afterward was 
commissioned lieutenant in the Eleventh Vir- 
ginia Infantry. The young soldier fought 
bravely at the battles of Germantown, Bran- 
dywine, and Monmouth, and took part in 
the storming of Stony Point. When the war 
ended, he went back to his law-studies, was 
soon admitted to the bar, and began to prac- 
tice in the local courts. Tall, gaunt, awk- 
ward, and ill-dressed, he made a striking 
figure among the fine gentlemen of the Vir- 
ginia towns; but his talents were conspicuous, 
and he rose rapidly in his profession by his 
remarkable power of seizing the attention, 
extracting at once the kernel of a question, 
and producing conviction in the minds of his 
hearers. When he first appeared in Rich- 
mond to argue a case, he sauntered about the 
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JOHN G. NICOLAY, MARSHAL OF THE SUPREME COURT. (FROM 
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streets in a plain linen roundabout, looking 
like a slouchy country bumpkin; but once in 


court, he astonished the judge and the bar 
by his wonderful powers of analysis. William 
Wirt said he had an-almost supernatural fac- 
ulty of developing a subject by a single glance 
of his mind, and detecting the very point 
upon which every controversy depends. He 
comprehended the whole ground at once, and 
wasted no time on unessential features. “ All 
his eloquence,” said Wirt, “consisted in the 
earnestness of his manner, the close connec- 
tion of his thought, and the easy gradations 
by which he opens his lights upon the atten- 
tive minds of his hearers.” 

Entering public life, Marshall became a 
member of the Virginia Legislature and of 
the convention which framed the State Con- 
stitution. He was sent to France as a special 
envoy in 1797, and returned in 1798, and was 
elected to Congress the next year. He deliv- 
ered a eulogy on Washington which attracted 
universal attention. In 1800 he became Secre- 
tary of State in the Cabinet of John Adams, 
and in 1801 was appointed chief-justice. We 
are indebted to his biographer, Judge Story, 
who sat upon the Supreme Bench with him 
for twenty-four years, for more than one strik- 
ing description of his person and character. 
“His body,” wrote Story, “seemed as ill as 
his mind was well compacted; he was not 
only without proportion, but of members sin- 


gularly knit, that dangled from each other and 
looked half dislocated. Habitually he dressed 
very carelessly in the garb, but I would not 
dare to say in the mode, of the last century, 
You would have thought he had on the oid 
clothes of a former generation, not made for 
him by even some superannuated tailor of 
that period, but gotten from the wardrobe of 
some antiquated slop-shop of second-hand 
raiment. Shapeless as he was, he would prob- 
ably have defied all fitting by whatever skill 
of the shears; judge, then, how the vestments 
of an age when apparently coats and breeches 
were cut for nobody in particular, and waist- 
coats were almost dressing-gowns, sat upon 
upon him.” In another description Story says 
Marshall’s hair was black, his eyes small and 
twinkling, his forehead rather low, but his 
features generally harmonious; and speaks of 
an occasional embarrassment in his speech, 
form a hesitancy and drawling; of a laugh 
“too hearty for an intriguer,” and of his good 
temper and unwearied patience on the bench 
and in the study. Harriet Martineau made 
the following effective little pen-sketch of a 
scene in the Supreme Court room when Mar- 
shall was delivering an opinion —the time 
1835, when the great Chief-Justice was four- 
score years of age, and within a few months 
of his death: 


“At some moments the court presents a singular 
spectacle. I have watched the assemblage while the 
Chief-Justice was delivering a judgment, the three jus- 
tices on either hand gazing at him more like learners 
than associates ; Webster, standing firm as a rock, his 
large, deep-set eyes wide awake, his lips compressed, 
and his whole countenance in that intent stillness 
which instantly fills the eye of a stranger ; Clay lean- 
ing against the desk in an attitude whose grace con- 
trasts strangely with the slovenly make of his dress, 
his snuff-box for the moment unopened in his hand, 
his small gray eye and placid half-smile conveying an 
expression of pleasure which redeems his face from 
its usual unaccountable commonness; the Attorney- 
General (Benjamin F. Butler, of New York), his fin- 
gers playing among his papers, his quick, black eye and 
tremulous lips fixed, his small face, pale with thought, 
contrasting remarkably with the other two. These 
men, absorbed in what they are listening to, thinking 
neither of themselves nor cf each other, while they 
are watched by the group of idlers and listeners 
around them,— the newspaper corps, the dark Chero- 
kee chiefs, the stragglers from the West, the gay la- 
dies in their waving plumes, and the members of either 
house that have stepped in to listen,—all these have I 
seen at one moment constitute one silent assembly, 
while the mild voice of the aged Chief-Justice sounded 
through the court.” 


If the reader wants to realize this scene, let 
him go down into the basement of the Cap- 
itol, to the low-vaulted room now occupied 
by the Law Library, imagine the book-cases 
removed, and the judges sitting just under 
the curious colored bas-relief on the wall, and 
fill in the picture by the aid of Miss Marti- 
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neau’s description. There are two portraits of 
Marshall in the consultation room of the 
court,—one by Peale, which is charming as a 
work of art, but has so little vraisemblance that 
it might pass for almost anybody as well as 
the great jurist ; the otherisarude affair, copied 
from a picture in the possession of Marshall's 
descendants, which is said to be a fair like- 
ness, though an undeniable daub. 

It is impossible, in the limits of this article, 
to give even a sketch of Marshall’s work upon 
the bench. For the benefit of readers who 
are not lawyers, something may be said, 
however, about a few of his most important 
constitutional decisions sustaining the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government and vindi- 
cating the authority of the Federal Judiciary 
over both State tribunals and State legisla- 
tures. The best-known of these decisions is 
probably that given in the Dartmouth College 
case, which broadly asserted the authority 
of the Supreme Court to annul State laws re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States. The Legislature of New Hampshire 
had passed an act which invaded and prac- 
tically annulled the charter of the college. 
The State courts affirmed the validity of the 
law, but the Supreme Court set it aside as a 
violation of the provision in the constitution 
prohibiting legislation impairing the validity 
of contracts. In the argument of the case 
Daniel Webster was one of the counsel for 
the college, and William Wirt for the State. 

Another important case bearing upon the 
authority of the court was that of Marbury 
against Madison. Marbury had been ap- 
pointed by President Adams a justice of the 
peace for the District of Columbia. The com- 
mission had been signed, but not delivered, 
when Jefferson succeeded Adams, and Madi- 
son, the new Secretary of State, refused to 
hand it over. Marbury sued for a writ to com- 
pel Madison to give it to him. The court 
held that it had no original jurisdiction in 
the case, and refused the writ; but Marshall 
gave an opinion that the District Court could 
issue the writ, and that the case could come 
up on an appeal. The principle established 
was that the court had jurisdiction over the 
executive branch of the Government to com- 
pel it to perform ministerial functions in ac- 
cordance with law. This principle was 
affirmed later in Jackson’s time, when the 
court issued a writ of mandamus to Amos 
Kendall, Postmaster-General, to compel him 
to pay a mail contractor. 

Perhaps the most important of Marshall's 
political decisions was that in the case of 
McCulloch against Maryland, involving, as it 
did, a vital question relative to the powers 
of the State and General governments. In 

VoL. XXV.—18. 


reality, the suit was a dispute between Mary- 
land and the United States. Each denied 
the constitutionality of a law of the other. 
A branch of the United States Bank had 
been established in Baltimore, and the Legis- 
lature of Maryland passed a law taxing it. 
The bank maintained ‘that the law was re- 
pugnant to the constitutional powers of the 
General Government. The State attacked the 
constitutionality of the Bank Charter Act. 
Chief-Justice Marshall held that the question 
was one of absolute supremacy between the 
powers of Maryland and those of the Gen- 
eral Government. If the States, he said, may 
tax one instrument employed by the Govern- 
ment in execution of its powers, they may 
tax any and every other instrument,—the 
mails, the mint, patent rights, and judicial 
processes,—to an excess which would defeat 
all the ends of the General Government. 
The American people, he declared, did not 
design to make their government dependent 
upon the States. 

In the case of Cohen against the State of 
Virginia, Marshall decided that a writ of error 
would lie from the Supreme Court of Vir- 
ginia to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that it was no valid objection to 
the jurisdiction of the latter tribunal that 
one of the parties was a sovereign State and 
the other a citizen of that State. Jefferson, 
speaking for the anti-Federalists, denounced 
this doctrine as extra-judicial, and in defiance 
of the Eleventh Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. The Chief-Justice amplified it in the 
case of Martin against Hunter’s Lessees, de- 
ciding that the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court extends to a final judgment 
of the highest court of a State, where the 
validity of a State law is drawn in question as 
being against the Constitution, treaties, or 
laws of the United States. These decisions 
have defined the jurisdiction and governed the 
action of the Supreme Court ever since. 

Marshall died at his country-seat, in Fau- 
quier County, Virginia, in 1835, during a 
recess of the court. Andrew Jackson was 
then President. He appointed to the vacant 
chief-justiceship his Attorney-General, Roger 
B. Taney, an able lawyer and an active Mary- 
land politician of the then newly organized 
Democratic party. Taney was born in Cal- 
vert County, Maryland, in 1777, and after 
studying in Dickinson College and reading 
law in Annapolis, came to the bar in 1799. 
He served in both branches of the Maryland 
Legislature, was Attorney-General of the 
State, and in 1831 entered Jackson's Cabinet. 
Two years later the President, to whom Taney 
had rendered important political services, 
wanted to give him the Treasury portfolio, 
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but the Senate refused to confirm him. In 
January, 1835, Jackson nominated him as an 
associate-justice of the Supreme Court, but 
the Senate, still adverse, indefinitely postponed 
the nomination. Better fortune attended his 
appointment to the chief-justiceship, on the 
death of Marshall, in the same year; though 
strongly opposed by Clay and Webster, he 
was confirmed by a majority of fourteen 
votes. Taney sat for twenty-eight years in the 
chief-justice’s chair. He was a jurist of re- 
markable ability, and would perhaps rank next 
to Marshall in the pages of history, as the 
second among the great intellects that have 
adorned the Supreme Bench, had he not by a 
single decision permanently obscured and for 
a season totally eclipsed the well-won fame of 
a life-time. Men whose memories of public 
events do not go back so far as 1857 can 
scarcely realize the depth of indignant feel- 
ing aroused in the Northern States by the 
Dred Scott decision, with which Taney’s 
name will, unfortunately for his reputation, 
be chiefly and almost exclusively identified. 
Dred Scott was a negro belonging to an 
army officer, who had taken him into a Free 
State. This act entitled the slave to his liberty, 
and when he was afterward taken back to 
Missouri, he sued for his freedom. The case 
was carried up to the Supreme Court, and 
Taney, speaking for the majority of its members 


decided that persons of African blood were 
never spoken of or thought of except as prop- 
erty when the Constitution was formed, and 
were not referred to by the Declaration of 
Independence, which says that all men are 
created free and equal, and entitled to life, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Such 
persons, Taney declared, kad no status as 
citizens, and could not sue in any court; 
and he asserted as a historical fact that, at 
and prior to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, negroes were regarded as “so far in- 
ferior that they had no rights a white man 
was bound to respect.” This decision shocked 
the humanity of the civilized world. It marks 
in history the culmination of the slave power 
in America. After it was delivered the 
growth of the Anti-Slavery party, already well 
advanced, was rapid. Three years later the 
resistance of the North to the insolent en- 
croachments of the “ accursed institution” led 
the South to seal its doom by open rebellion. 
Taney was a slaveholder, but was one of the 
kindest and most generous of masters. His 
cruel decision proceeded from no hardness of 
heart, but was purely the result of his politi- 
cal bias and the honest outcome of his logical 
processes of reasoning. Grant the legal and 
historical premises upon which he bases it, 
and the conclusions he draws are inevitable. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There was no sadder figure to be seen jn 
Washington during the years of the war than 
that of the aged Chief-Justice. His form was 
bent by the weight of years, and his thin, 
nervous, and deeply furrowed face, shaded by 
long, gray locks, and lighted up by large, 
melancholy eyes that looked wearily out 
from under shaggy brows, gave him a weird, 
wizard-like expression. He had outlived his 
epoch, and was shunned and hated by the 
men of the new time of storm and struggle 
for the principles of freedom and nationality, 
He did his duty faithfully to the last, how- 
ever, in all the hard routine work of the 
court. Death came to his relief in 1864. 
The harsh judgment formed of him has been 
largely modified by time, and his character 
as an upright and able judge, a pure-minded 
man, and a devoted father and friend, begins 
to be recognized. He died poor, and one 
of his daughters now supports herself by 
the work of a Government office in Washing- 
ton. For several years after his death, 
Taney’s bust was excluded from its place 
among the chief-justices on the wall of the 
court-room. It stood in a sort of limbo, in 
a niche in one of the passages near the Senate 
chamber, and Charles Sumner watched every 
appropriation bill to prevent an item being 
included to authorize its purchase. When 
Sumner died, there was no further opposition 
to paying for it and giving it its proper place. 

Salmon P. Chase, the recent Chief-Justice, 
will live in history, not so much as a jurist, 
but as one of the small band of eminent 
statesmen and philanthropists who took the 
agitation against human slavery into the field 
of practical politics and there guided it for- 
ward to its complete triumph in universal 
liberty and equal suffrage and citizenship. 
Born in Cornish, New Hampshire, in 1808, he 
went to Ohio as a boy, gained an education 
by hard work and self-denial, and rose from 
a position of poverty and manual labor by 
the force of intellect and character. He was 
admitted to the bar of the District of Colum- 
bia in 1829, and entered the mingled career 
of law and politics which most ambitious 
lawyers followed at that time. The law was 
soon laid aside for the duties of public life, 
but not until he had distinguished himself by 
nis argumentsin important cases. He served in 
the United States Senate from 1849 to 1855, 
and was Governor of Ohio from 1855 to 
1857. Belonging first to the Democratic party, 
he was the leader of its anti-slavery element 
until the rise of the Republican party, of which 
he was one of the original organizers and most 
conspicuous chiefs. A leading candidate for 
the Presidential nomination in 1860, he was 
invited by his successful competitor, Mr. 
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Lincoln, into the first Republican Cabinet in 
1861, and left the Senate, to which he had 
just been chosen for the term of six years. 
As Secretary of the Treasury he performed 
the stupendous task of supplying the Govern- 
ment with money to carry on the war. To 
him were largely due the financial measures 
which brought the means of support to the 
armies of the Union, and made the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion possible. The bond and 
legal tender acts, and the National Bank sys- 
tem, were in great part his creations. On the 
death of Taney President Lincoln appointed 
Mr. Chase Chief-Justice. Like his two pre- 
decessors, he had never sat upon the bench 
of any court when he put on the black robes 
of the highest judicial station in the country, 
and, unlike them, he had acquired no special 
eminence at the bar. Indeed, he had practiced 
very little since his younger days. He pos- 
sessed, however, invaluable qualifications for 
his new position in his thorough knowledge 
of our system of government, in its principles 
and in all its operations; in a strong, well- 
balanced and philosophic mind, and in a 
calm, judicial temper. His service upon the 
Supreme Bench, cut short by his untimely 
death in 1873, at the age of sixty-five, was 
a fitting conclusion to a life spent in deal- 
ing with the larger affairs of state. His opin- 
ions were clear and vigorous, and bore the 
stamp of a strong, original mind. Such of 
them as touched political questions were in 
line with the principles of equal rights and 
supreme national authority which the war 
firmly established. The Dred Scott decision 
was set aside in a way which, though indirect, 
was effective and peculiarly appropriate. In 
pursuance of an understanding between the 
Chief-Justice and Senator Sumner, the latter 
appeared in court, on February 1, 186s, 
accompanied by a colored man, and said: 
“May it please the Court, I present John 
S. Rock, a member of the bar of the State of 
Massachusetts, and move that he be admitted 
as a counsellor of this court.” The Chief-Jus- 
tice bowed, and said: “ Let him come for- 
ward and take the oath.” Mr. Rock was then 
sworn, in the usual form, at the clerk’s desk. 
Mr. Chase was tall in stature, and of large 
and muscular form. His eyes were blue, his 
complexion was fair, his forehead was broad 
and high, his features were regular, his ex- 
pression was singularly winning, and his man- 
hers were agreeable and graceful. There have 
been few better types of the highest range of 
American statesmanship. 

Chief-Justice Chase was succeeded by Mor- 
rison R, Waite, of Ohio, who was appointed 
by President Grant in 1874. Mr. Waite was 
born in Lyme, Connecticut, in 1816, was 


graduated at Yale College in 1837, and soon 
after went to Ohio. He gained a prominent 
position at the bar of that State, was one of the 
Government counsel at the arbitration of the 
Alabama claims at Geneva, and was occupying 
the chair of the Constitutional Convention of 
Ohio when informed of his appointment as 
chief-justice. It is not within the scope of 
this article to speak of his work on the bench, 
or of that of any of the justices now living. 
An exception must be made, however, in order 
to complete the record of the main political 
decisions of the court. What are known as 
the Louisiana Slaughter-house cases were 
decided during the chief-justiceship of Mr. 
Chase, and against his judgment, the opinion 
of the majority of the court being delivered 
by Justice Miller. This decision exercised a 
powerful political influence in checking the 
tendency to consolidate power in the Federal 
Government and to deprive the States of their 
right to regulate their local affairs. It put a 
stop to the idea which had inspired much of 
the recent action of the dominant party, that 
the amendments to the constitution adopted 
after the war were intended to be a total recon- 
struction of the Constitution on the principle 
that the federal power was omnipotent on 
every subject it chose to act upon, and re- 
stored the just and harmonious equilibrium 
of the dual system of State and national 
authority. A great deal of feeling was aroused 
in Congress by this decision, but it has since 
been generally acquiesced in; and if the court, 
which was then nearly equally divided upon 
the question, were to pass upon it now, it would 
probably be unanimous. Another important 
decision of the same period should also be 
mentioned. The court in 1870 had held the 
legal tender act to be unconstitutional so far 
as it applied to contracts made before its pas- 
sage. Two new justices, Mr. Bradley and Mr. 
Strong, were appointed in pursuance of an act 
of Congress, restoring the former numerical 
strength ofthe bench. The case was re-argued, 
and the previous decision reversed by their 
votes. Lawyers still differ as to the correct- 
ness of this last decision. 

In 1877 the court was called upon to fur- 
nish five of its members to a unique mixed 
commission created to settle a disputed title 
to the Presidency. This body, called the 
Electoral Commission, was composed, besides 
the five justices, of five senators and five 
representatives. It sat in the Supreme Court 
room, heard arguments on the question of 
accepting or rejecting the electoral votes of 
States about which the two houses of Con- 
gree had disagreed, and reached decisions by 
a majority vote of its members. The mem- 
bers of the court who belonged to it were 
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Justices Clifford, Field, Bradley, Miller, and 
Strong. Justice Clifford presided. In all test- 
votes the decision was so close that the vote 
of one justice, Mr. Bradley, was decisive. 
The practical result of the commission was 
that the vote of Justice Bradley made Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes President of the United 
States, and rejected the claim of Samuel J. 
Tilden. One of the members of the com- 
mission was the late President Garfield, then 
a Representative, whose seat was just beyond 
that now occupied by Justice Blatchford. 
The organization of the Supreme Court 
has more than once been changed. Originally 
consisting of a chief-justice and five associate- 
justices, as we have seen, it was enlarged in 
1807 by the addition of a sixth associate. 
The States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee had come into the Union, and were 
made into a new circuit, represented on 
the bench by Thomas Todd, of Tennessee. 
In 1837 two more justices were added by 
law, the new appointees being John Catron, 
of Tennessee, and John McKinley, of Ala- 
bama. In 1863 a ninth associate justice was 
added, to give the Pacific coast a representa- 
tive. This was thought to be good political 


policy at a time when the Union was in 
the throes of rebellion; and besides, the 
court needed the assistance of a judge who 
was familiar with the peculiar land system of 


California, inherited from the Mexican and 
Spanish régimes. Stephen J. Field, of Califor- 
nia, was the appointee. When Justice Catron 
died, in 1865, Congress was in the midst of 
its long, serious struggle with President John- 
son, a struggle which ended in the practical 
subversion of the Constitution by depriving 
the President of important functions of ex- 
ecutive power, and reducing him in real 
authority below the level of his cabinet min- 
isters. To prevent the appointment te the 
Supreme Bench of Democrats in sympathy 
with Johnson’s Southern policy, a law was 
passed over the President’s veto, forbidding 
the filling of the existing vacancy, or of 
any future vacancy, until the number of 
associate-justices should be reduced to six. 
The death of Justice Wayne in 1867 reduced 
the number to seven. In 1869 a new law in- 
creased the number to eight, and President 
Grant appointed Justices Strong and Bradley. 

In all there have been seven chief-justi- 
ces and forty-three associate justices—a small 
number for a period now almost spanning a 
century. John Marshall and Joseph Story 
each served thirty-four years. James M. 
Wayne and John McLean each served 
thirty-two. The next longest term was that 
of Bushrod Washington, a nephew of George 
Washington and the heir of Mount Vernon, 
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who sat for thirty-one years. William John. 
son was thirty years on the bench. Roger B. 
Taney twenty-eight, John Catron twenty-eight, 
and Samuel Nelson twenty-seven. There have 
been but seven clerks of the court, and the first 
two resigned after brief service. Practically the 
court has had but three clerks before the pres. 
ent incumbent. Of these three, lawyers wilj 
kindly remember the amiable character and 
never-failing courtesy of Mr. D. W. Middle. 
ton, who died in 1880, after having been 
connected with the office fifty-five years, and 
at its head for seventeen. In announcing his 
death, the Chief-Justice said : 

“His handwriting first appears on the records 
of the court under date of the 7th of February, A. D 
1825. From that date until his death he was, without 
interruption, actively engaged in the business of the 
office to which his successor has just been appointed, 
and even a whisper of complaint against him in any 
particular has never reached our ears. Three chief- 
justices of the court and eighteen associate-justices 
ave died since his service began. He was a most 
accomplished officer, courteous in manner, dignified in 
deportment, faithful in every duty, and never unmind- 
ful of the confidential relations he had with the court.” 


The present clerk is James H. McKenney, 
Formerly, the Marshal of the District of Colum- 
bia acted as executive officer of the court, but 
in Chief-Justice Chase’s time the marshalship 
was made a distinct office. It has had but two 
occupants: Richard C. Parsons, of Ohio, and 
John G, Nicolay, of Illinois. An excellent civil 
service system prevails among the minor em- 
ployees, some of whom are the sons and grand- 
sons of former clerks and messengers. The 
strife for office, which is one of the great evils 
of public life in this country, has never in- 
vaded the precincts of the Supreme Court. 

Formerly the service of an occupant of the 
Supreme Bench was terminated only by death 
or resignation ; but in 1869 a law was passed 
permitting any justice to retire, with full pay, 
when seventy years of age, provided he has 
served ten years. Three retired justices, 
Swayne, Strong, and Hunt, are now living. 

The federal judiciary system divides the 
country into sixty districts. There are fifty- 
three district judges, a few having more than 
one district to look after. The districts are 
consolidated into nine circuits, for each of 
which there is a circuit judge. In each circuit 
a Supreme Court justice is also assigned, 
whose duty it is to attend the sittings of the 
Circuit court as often as once in two years. 
Before 1869 there were no circuit judges, and 
the circuit duty of the members of the Supreme 
Court was much more onerous. Probably they 
will be relieved of it altogether before long, for 
their duties upon the Supreme Bench have be- 
come so onerous that numerous measures have 
been recently urged in Congress for their re- 
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lief, and for the advantage of litigants, whose 
cases are usually delayed two or three years 
by reason of the great length of the docket. 
“One of the plans recently presented in 
Congress for the relief of the court, provides 
for an increase in its membership, and the 
division of the tribunal into branches, each 
branch to be charged with the hearing of a 
certain class of cases, as, for instance, patent 
cases, admiralty cases, and so forth, and the 
full bench to consider only a limited range 
of cases of great importance. Some doubt 
has been expressed as to the constitutionality 
of this plan, on the ground that a part of the 
court could not be held to be the Supreme 
Court within the meaning of the Constitution. 
Another plan is to interpose between the 
Circuit courts and the Supreme courts a new 


tribunal, to serve as a sort of dam to stay the 
flood of business pressing forward to the Su- 
preme Bench. This new tribunal, it is pro- 
posed, shall have power of final decision to 
such an extent as to relieve the Supreme 
Court of a large share of the business now 
coming before it. 

Still a third plan is to establish a high limit 
of the amount involved in cases that can be 
brought to the Supreme Court on appeal. 
This latter plan appears to be the one most 
favored by the members of the court. They 
do not, as far as can be learned, approve of 
the division of the court into a number of 
subordinate tribunals, nor do they appear to 
think it wise to limit the class of controversies 
in which litigants have the right to demand a 
decision from the tribunal of last resort. 


E. V. Smalley. 





INVITA MINERVA. 


THE muses ring my bell and run away. 
I spy you, rogues, behind the evergreen. 
You, wanton Thalia, romper in the hay ; 
And you, Terpsichore, long-leggéd quean. 
When I was young you used to come and stay, 
But, now that I grow older, ’tis well seen 
What tricks ye put upon me. Well-a-day! 
How many a summer evening have ye been 
Sitting about my door-step, fain to sing 
And tell old tales, while through the fragrant dark 
Burned the large planets, throbbed the brooding sound 
Of crickets and the tree-toads’ ceaseless ring ; 
And in the meads the fire-fly lit his spark 
‘Where from my threshold sank the vale profound. 


Henry A. Beers. 
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BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


v. 

Berore the end of the summer vacation, 
the brass-works at New Albion were in op- 
eration, and a large colony of mechanics had 
occupied the tenement-houses of the “ Patch” 
above the mill. For the use of this new com- 
munity the town had provided a school- 
house ; a neat hall above the company’s store 
gave room for religious services. The mill 
was a mile and a half from the nearest church, 
and something must be done to supply the 


religious wants of the new community. The 
question arose at the September meeting of 
the Christian League Club. 

“ What is to be done for the brass-workers ?” 
asked Mr. Strong. 

“T believe,” answered Mr. Thorpe, blushing 
a little, “ that our people have already taken 
steps toward organizing a church in that 
neighborhood.” * 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Dr. Sampson. “The 
Baptists have also consulted me about serv- 
ices there, but I declined to express any 
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opinion until some conference had been held 
upon the matter by this club.” 

“T want it understood,” answered Mr. 
Thorpe, “ that I have done nothing about it. 
One of the overseers at the mill is a zealous 
Methodist, and he has found out that quite a 
number of the hands belong to our connec- 
tion. The presiding elder was down there 
the other day, and conferred with him about 
it. But I felt as the Doctor did, that it would 
hardly be right for me to help in the enter- 
prise until we had talked it over here.” 

“ Would it not be well,” asked Mr. Strong, 
“to call a public meeting in the hall at the 
brass-works, of all persons who desire the 
organization of a religious society, and let 
them determine for themselves what kind of 
an organization they will have.” 

“ That is fair,” was the verdict of several 
voices. 

“ Let us have a committee of seven,—one 
from each of the denominations represented 
in this club,—who shall call this preliminary 
meeting, and be present to take charge of 
its deliberations.” 

This was the suggestion of Mr. Peters. 

“ Good!” was the general response. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Franklin, “I hope 
nobody will object to my proposition, which 
is that this committee consist of the pastors 
of these churches, omitting the pastor of the 
Second Church. The Congregationalists 
should not outnumber the others on the com- 
mittee ; and I am sure that the presence of 
these seven pastors at a meeting of this char- 
acter will be to the brass-workers an impres- 
sive object-lesson in Christian unity.” 

“ Mr. Franklin is exactly right,” said Mr. 
Strong. “My absence will not be misinter- 
preted, and Dr. Phelps is competent to rep- 
resent the Congregationalists.” 

The proposition was, therefore, unanimously 
agreed to, and a handbill, signed with the 
names of the seven pastors, called the people 
of the brass-works together on the next Sun- 
day afternoon. The hall was filled with an 
interested company. Dr. Phelps, as the senior 
pastor, took the chair. 

“ We have called you together,” he said in 
his brief opening speech, “ because we as- 
sumed that there must be, among the six or 
seven hundred people of this new settlement, 
a large number who would desire some sort of 
religious organization, and because we, the 
pastors of the Protestant churches in New Al- 
bion, desired to assist you, if we could, in 
forming one. I know that*I speak for all of 
my brethren when I say that none of us cares 
so much to have a church of his own particular 
sort formed here, as to have the people here 
happy in their church relations. We have 


learned, in New Albion, to dwell together in 
unity, and we want you to live in the same 
way. Whatever kind of church is formed here, 
if it be only a church that owns and follows 
Jesus Christ, it will receive the right hand of 
fellowship from every one of our churches. 
It is evident that there ought not to be more 
than one church in this small community ; we 
have come to assist you in deciding what 
form that organization shall take. I under- 
stand that some steps have been taken 
toward forming a Methodist church here, 
We shall have no objection whatever if the 
society takes that form, if that is the wish 
of the community; we only care that you 
should be heartily agreed among yourselves, 
and work together harmoniously. 

Three or four of the other casein followed 
with short speeches, each of whom testified, 
with equal clearness, to the desire of all for 
unity and coéperation among the Christians 
at the brass-works. 

“ And now,” said Dr. Phelps, “ we propose 
to submit this matter to the decision of those 
interested. Those who wish to have a religious 
society organized in this place, and who will 
pledge themselves to assist in supporting it, 
either by contributions, by Christian work, or 
by attendance upon its services, will please 
rise.” 

About fifty men and women stood up. 

“Very good! Now, for convenience, will 
those who have thus pledged themselves 
occupy the seats in the right-hand corner of 
the hall.” 

The audience, like most audiences, was a 
little reluctant to make this change of seats, 
but it was at length accomplished, and the 
corner was occupied by a respectable-looking 
company, of which one-third were men. 

“We shall now,” said Dr. Phelps, “ dis- 
tribute among you slips of paper on which 
you are requested to write the name of 
the denomination in accordance with whose 
rules you wish this society to be organized ; if 
you want a Methodist church, write ‘ Meth- 
odist:’ express your preference on your 
ballots.” 

“If you please, sir,” said a stout, ruddy-faced 
young Englishman, standing up insthe right- 
hand corner, “ I have just come over from the 
old country, and I know but little about your 
churches here ; in England I went to chapel ; 
but I like what I have heard this afternoon, 
and I wish that the new church might be the 
same kind that these gentlemen belongs to 
that has come down here to help us organize, 
if you will tell me the name of it.” 

There was a little laugh; but the English- 
man was unaware of his blunder, and he kept 
the floor, waiting to be answered. 
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“ What gentlemen do you refer to?” asked 
the Doctor, blandly. 

“The seven gentlemen on the platform,” 
was the answer. 

“The church to which we all belong,” 
replied Dr. Phelps, soberly, “is the church of 
Christ.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the Englishman, 
taking his seat, “I vote for The Church of 
Christ.” 

To some of the thorough-going denomina- 
tionalists this seemed a good joke; but the 
Englishman's positive decision served for wis- 
dom to several of the uninstructed, while 
many others, perceiving the difficulty of 
agreeing upon any existing sect, took the 
cue and wrote his vote upon their ballots. 
When the slips were collected, there were ten 
Methodist ballots, six Baptist, three Congre- 
gational, one Episcopalian, one Presbyterian, 
one Lutheran, one Universalist, and twenty- 
six for a church of Christ. 

“ Your decision is wise,” said the venerable 
chairman, “and I am happy to say that you 
will have the hearty sympathy of all the 
churches in New Albion. In many places, 
churches of this character are made to feel 
that they have no relation to any religious 
body, and their isolation becomes irksome to 
them, but it is not so with us; you will have 
as much fellowship with the Congregational- 
ists as if you were a Congregational church, 
and as many friends among the Baptists as if 
you were a Baptist church, and so with all 
the rest. As our youngest sister we shall all 
have a care for you, and shall be ready to 
lend you a hand, and we trust that the time 
will come when we shall be proud of you.” 

“T want to be a Methodist,” said Mr. 
Thorpe, warmly, “just long enough to shout 
Amen to all that the Doctor has just said. I 
love my own church, but I love Christ’s king- 
dom more; and God do so to me, and more 
also, if I ever lift my hand to divide the people 
of the Lord when they ought to dwell together 
in unity.” 

At the suggestion of Dr. Sampson, a com- 
mittee of three, from those intending member- 
ship, was appointed to draw up a code of 
rules and a form of government for the new 
church. One of the members of the committee 
requested that Dr. Phelps might be added, 
but the doctor asked that Mr. Strong, who 
had given much thought to problems of this 
nature, should be put in his place, and this 
was done. 

The organization thus effected was some- 
what unique. It was to be known as “The 
First Church of Christ in Cyprusville,” that 
being the name fastened upon this innocent 
suburb by the treasurer of the corporation. 


Its only symbol of doctrine was the Apostles’ 
Creed ; its form of admission was extremely 
simple; its rules of procedure were not so 
elaborate as to invite to litigation. Besides 
the clerk and the treasurer of the church, 
there was a board of feur wardens and four 
deaconesses, to supervise the religious and 
charitable work of the church. The secular af- 
fairs were in the care of a board of trustees. 
A meeting of all these officers, under the title 
of the “Official Board,” over which the 
pastor was to preside, was to be held once 
a month for consultation. All important 
business must, however, be referred to the 
church. The weekly meeting, previous to 
each communion, was to be called the “cove- 
nant-meeting.” Baptism was to be admin- 
istered to adults by immersion or affusion, 
as the candidate might choose; as to infant 
baptism, no rule was made against it, but 
Mr. Strong advised that parents who wished 
their children baptized should have the rite 
performed at their homes, thus respecting the 
strongest scruple of the Baptist brethren. 
In case the church should call a pastor who 
was unwilling to administer this ordinance, 
the pastors of other churches in the city would 
cheerfully serve them. 

It was not long before the new church was 
provided with a pastor. A Methodist clergy- 
man, the Reverend Richard W. Gardner, a 
man of excellent character, who had been 
“located” without charge in New Albion 
on account of temporary disability, and who 
was known to be somewhat weary of itiner- 
ating, was easily persuaded to enter upon 
this work. No formal installation was deemed 
necessary, but services of recognition were 
held, in which the new church with its pastor 
was heartily received into the fellowship 
of all the churches. The next thing in order 
was the introduction of the pastor and three 
delegates into the Christian League. Most 
“ Union” churches are either left out in the 
cold or else enjoy a disclaimed and surrepti- 
tious fellowship with one of the sects, which 
exposes them to the suspicion of all the other 
sects; but this one stepped at once into a 
warm place already waiting for it, and 
seemed as truly to have “brought love” 
with it as a new baby does when it comes 
into a Christian family. 


VI. 


Soon after the organization of the church 
at Cyprusville, an episode occurred which 
tended not a little to strengthen the bonds of 
Christian fraternity in New Albion. The 
Methodist church had long been staggering 
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under a load of debt. Its edifice, built in the 
flush times following the war, was an ambi- 
tious piece of architecture,—the church of 
the future, beyond a doubt, since it was 
much larger than the needs of its congrega- 
tion,—and the pewg were still vacant which 
the sanguine builders had expected to see 
occupied by the men who were to pay off 
the mortgages. Mr. Thorpe had carried 
this debt now for two years; it had been 
the burden of his days and the nightmare 
of his dreams; at length he had brought his 
congregation to the point of attacking it. 
He had made several anxious pilgrimages 
to rich Methodists in neighboring cities, but 
found small encouragement; it was evident 
that the Methodists in New Albion must 
shoulder their own load. 

Accordingly, the first Sunday in October 
was devoted to a carefully planned effort for 
the payment of the debt. Mr. Thorpe had 
concluded to dispense with the services of a 
“ finangelist” and to direct his own forces. 
There was to be no regular service in the 
church, but the people were invited to meet 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon, and, by the 
grace of God, the meeting would not adjourn, 
Mr. Thorpe said, until the debt was paid. A 
collation was provided in the basement, so 
that the people might spend the day in the 
work, 

The debt amounted to thirty-two thousand 
dollars, and when the meeting opened in the 
morning seventeen thousand dollars were at 
once subscribed—this amount having been 
secured beforehand by private conference 
with the abler contributors. This excellent 
start awakened great enthusiasm, and, for a 
time, subscriptions came in rapidly ; but long 
before noon the limit of the people’s ability 
seemed to have been reached, and the list 
only footed up about twenty-four thousand 
dollars. Mr. Thorpe kept his forces well 
in hand, however, and showed no signs of 
wavering. Exhortations and appeals were 
interposed with singing ; a judicious and ener- 
getic committee did a great deal of personal 
work with individuals; messengers were dis- 
patched to labor with absentees. But it 
seemed evident that the large gifts had all 
been gathered in, and there was still a defi- 
ciency of more than seven thousand dollars 
that the small subscriptions yet to be obtained 
would by no means supply. 

As Mr. Franklin walked home, after the 
morning service, with his pastor, they passed 
the door of the Methodist Church. 

“ Let us look in a moment,” said the par- 
son, “ and see how they are getting on.” 

They sat down in one of the back seats ana 
watched the proceedings. From Mr. Thorpe’s 


occasional remarks they learned the situation 
of affairs, and saw that the case was probably 
hopeless, though the resolute leader did not 
for a moment assent to such a conclusion. 

As they walked away, Mr. Franklin said: 

“ Making a strong fight, aren’t they ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But they will not take the fort.” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“TI do; they’ve got to the sticking-point, 
and they will not get past it.” 

“ Pity!” said Mr. Strong, sententiously, 

After a moment’s thought he added, with a 
new interest, “ It is lawful to pull your fellow 
creature out of a pit on the Sabbath day ?” 

“T should say so, especially when he jis 
trying to get out himself.” 

“ Lawful to hitch up your horse to pull him 
out ?” 

“Yes,” laughed the minister. 

“Well, you go home and get your lunch, 
and I’ll get mine and have Major put into the 
buggy. I’ll be around there before one o'clock, 
and we'll see what we can do.” 

“ All right.” 

It was not long before the good white 
horse came at a week-day pace to the door 
of the parsonage, and the friends were soon 
whirling away. 

“ Now, we’ve got to be swift,” said the 
banker. “ My first thought was to call only 
on some of our own people, but I am now 
inclined to give some of the rest a chance. 
The Episcopalians and the Free Baptists have 
a heavy debt of their own; the Adventists are 
not able to help much; we must enlist the 
others. Brinsmade must call on the First 
Church folks, Ellsworth on the Baptists, 
Thompson on the Universalists, you and I 
will look out for our own.” 

They were stopping at Mr. Brinsmade’s 
door, and the master of the house answered 
the bell. 

“ We have set out,” said Mr. Franklin, “to 
give the Methodists a little lift in paying their 
church-debt. Will you go and stand in the 
vestibule of your church and waylay as many 
as you can of your strongest men as they go 
into the afternoon service, and get subscrip- 
tions from them? Start the paper yourself. 
Then ask Dr. Phelps to take a collection be- 
fore the sermon, for the same object. Get 
cash subscriptions, payable to-morrow at my 
bank. Report the amount to me at Mr. 
Strong’s house by four o’clock sharp. Will 
you do it?” 

“ What a steamboat you are!” said Brins- 
made, laughing. 

“ Will you do it?” said Franklin, strenu- 
ously. “No time for nonsense, old fellow!” 
“ Yes, I'll do it.” 
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« All right. Good-bye!” 

And the white horse was soon flying down 
the street. 

None of the other churches had afternoon 
services, and all that could be done in them 
must be done by personal application to a 
few of the more prosperous members. But 
Mr. Franklin had selected the right man as 
canvasser in each society, and after they had 
been set at work, he and his pastor returned 
to their own parish, which they divided be- 
tween them, contriving, before four o'clock, 
to see a good proportion of its most generous 
members. At that hour they all met at the 
parsonage, as by agreement, bringing with 
them a much larger Sum than the most san- 
guine of them had hoped to get. 

“They came down handsomely,” said 
Brinsmade. “Three or four refused to give 
anything ; but most of them had their names 
down before they knew it. It dropped on 
them so sudden like, that they hadn’t time to 
hunt up excuses. The old doctor warmed up 
to the business beautifully, and begged like a 
professional. I didn’t suppose it was in him. 
They brought in nearly four hundred dollars 
in the boxes, besides all I got from indi- 
viduals,” 

The others had much the same story to 
tell. Sympathy with the Methodists in their 
courageous effort was universal, and it had 
found a generous expression. 

“ Now each one of you sit down and write 
a short letter,” said Mr. Franklin, “ explain- 
ing that the amount you have collected is 
from friends in your church, naming the 
amount and stating where it may be called 
for to-morrow, and we'll go over at once and 
send the letters up to Brother Thorpe. I 
trust he is holding out yet, but it must be 
pretty tough for a man who doesn’t believe 
in the perseverance of the saints to hang on 
to such a poor promise.” 

It was about half-past four when Mr. 
Franklin and his friends entered the Metho- 
dist church. The back seats were all occu- 
pied, so they stood in the space behind the 
pews and looked on. The church was pretty 
well filled, and Mr. Thorpe was still keeping 
up a lively fire of appeal and argument, but 
there were no responses, and it was plain 
that hope had departed from most of the 
solicitors. 

“Will you walk forward and take seats, 
gentlemen ?” said one of them. 

“ No, thank you,” answered Mr. Franklin. 
“We are only lobby members. How do you 
get on?” 

“ Slowly.” 

And the solicitor shook his head dolefully. 

“ How much have you got ?” 
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« Only a little over twenty-five thousand.” 

“Why don’t you stop where you are?” 

“Then we lose everything. The greater 
share of the heavy subscriptions are condi- 
tional upon the raising of the whole debt.” 

“Wont your subscribers make them un- 
conditional ? ” 

“No. We've begged them to, but they 
are obstinate.” 

“ Pity, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, sir. It will be a hard blow if we fail 
now.” 

The discouraged gentleman walked away. 
Mr. Franklin’s air had been so indifferent that 
he had not ventured to ask him for anything. 

“Send up your letter, Brinsmade,” whis- 
pered Franklin. “ Get that small boy to take 
it up.” 

The small boy toddled up the aisle and 
handed the envelope to Mr. Thorpe, who tore 
it open eagerly. 

“Hallelujah!” shouted the impetuous 
Methodist. “ Brethren, listen to this: ‘ The 
First Congregational Church of New Albion 
sends greeting to the First Methodist Church, 
with a pledge of sixteen hundred and seven- 
ty-five dollars, to be paid to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock noon, by a check upon the First 
National Bank.’ This is signed in behalf of 
the church by James W. Brinsmade.” 

The reading of the letter was followed by a 
storm of cheers and all the usual Methodist 
responses, in the midst of which the organ 
struck up the Doxology, and the whole con- 
gregation rose to their feet and sang it with 
a tremendous energy. 

“ Will Brother Brinsmade come forward?” 
shouted Mr. Thorpe. But before he had time 
to insist on this a little girl was mounting the 
pulpit with another envelope, which the pas- 
tor received with trembling hand. The noise 
hushed in a moment. This letter stated that 
five hundred and fifteen dollars, the gift of a 
few friends in the Universalist Church, would 
be on deposit the next day, at the same hour 
and the same place. Over this the furore was 
redoubled, one enthusiastic brother mounting 
a seat and calling for “the second verse of 
the Doxology!” 

“Better not protract the agony,” said 
Franklin to Ellsworth. “ Let us send up our 
notes together.” 

The good minister, who had now for six 
hours been under a continuous nervous strain, 
in whose heart confidence had given way to 
anxiety and anxiety was beginning to change 
to discouragement, was so completely over- 
come by the contents of the other two envel- 
opes that he sat down in his chair, and could 
not speak for a moment, and at length rose, 
and half sobbed out : 
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“Two more, brethren. One from friends in 
the Baptist Church, with a pledge of nine 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, and one from 
friends in the Second Congregational Church, 
with a promise of eighteen hundred and ten 
dollars. God bless them, every one!” 

This time they were all too excited to sing, 
but there was a volley of amens in response 
to the last ejaculation, and men and women 
all over the house were laughing and crying 
like children. 

“ Give us the footing now, Brother Harri- 
son,” said the minister, at length, to the 
treasurer, who was keeping account of the 
subscriptions. 

“Thirty thousand one hundred and fifty- 
five dollars,” was the answer. 

“ Less than two thousand dollars more are 
wanted,” cried Mr. Thorpe. “ What do you 
say to that?” 

“Two hundred dollars more for me!” was 
the first response from one of the heaviest 
subscribers; and then the supplementary sub- 
scriptions, large and small, came pouring in for 
ten minutes, faster than the treasurer could 
record them. As soon as there was a short 
pause, he summed up the amount again, and, 
rising to his feet, said quietly : 

“Thirty-two thousand four hundred and 
sixty dollars—four hundred and sixty dollars 
for shrinkage!” 

The scene that followed can only be imag- 
ined by those who know what an incubus a 
church debt is to a devoted congregation, 
and who are also familiar with the ways in 
which Methodists are wont to express their 
feelings. 

“T perceive,” said Mr. Thorpe, rising to his 
feet after the tempest had subsided, “that all 
these pledges are to be paid to-morrow at 
noon at the First National Bank. It is easy 
to guess who is at the bottom of all this busi- 
ness, and I see him now, standing near the 
door.” 

“ No scenes for me,” whispered the banker 
to his minister. “I’m going. Make my ex- 
cuses.” And he slipped out of the door and 
walked quickly away. 

“ Mr. Walter Franklin is the man,” contin- 
ued the parson, “ and he is leaving the house 
at this moment; will not some one bring him 
back ?” 

But that was a vain suggestion. Mr. Frank- 
lin, as everybody knew, would not be brought 
back. 

“Mr. Franklin’s pastor must answer for 
him, then,” said the minister; and Mr. Strong 
walked up the aisle amid great cheering. In 
a few graceful words he told the congregation 
that Mr. Thorpe was right in his conjecture; 
that the plan of aiding them in their difficult 
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undertaking was conceived and set in motion 
by Mr. Franklin, who had, nevertheless, been 
supported in the heartiest manner by the gen- 
tlemen on whom he had called; that the 
whole scheme was the inspiration of a mo- 
ment and the fruit of a few hours’ work: and 
that he trusted the result of it would be, not 
only the emancipation of the Methodist Church 
from the bondage of debt, but the strengthen- 
ing of the bond of fellowship among the 
churches of New Albion. To that wish there 
were many fervent responses, and after a 
prayer of thanksgiving by the pastor, and the 
singing of “ Blest be the tie that binds,” the 
congregation broke up. That day will never 
be forgotten by any who had part in its doings, 
and the fruit of the seed then sown will be 
reaped in the increasing charity of many gen- 
erations. 


VII. 


At the November meeting of the League, 
the first suggestion came from Mr. Butter- 
field of the Free Baptist Church. 

“TI have been approached,” he said, “by 
several of our active temperance workers, 
who greatly desire that the churches of this 
place shall unite in some movement for the 
promotion of their cause.” 

“What sort of movement?” 
Sampson. 

“They did not say very definitely,” was 
the answer. “ They seem to think that the 
churches are not doing much for temperance, 
and that they ought to do more. I think they 
would like to have us open our churches Sun- 
day evenings for a series of temperance meet- 
ings.” 

“And let them take the management of 
the meetings ?” pursued the Doctor. 

“T don’t know, but I presume that they 
would be glad to be recognized in that way.” 

“ No doubt; but I, for one, prefer to man- 
age my own temperance meetings. The last 
time these people occupied my church they 
indulged in an amount of detraction and 
vituperation that I never wish to hear in my 
pulpit again.” 

Dr. Sampson’s judgment was confirmed by 
several of the other pastors. 

“Might we not, then,” asked Mr. Butter- 
field, “ unite our churches in working for tem- 
perance under a leadership furnished by 
themselves ?” 

“ Tt seems to me,” answered Mr. Franklin, 
“that this is impracticable. Union work in 
behalf of temperance is one of the hardest 
things in the world to secure. We can 
codperate in ordinary religious work, because 
the lesson of toleration in religion has been 
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jearned, and because we are all ready to forget 
those things in which we differ; but, as 
respects the subject of temperance, there is, as 
yet, no such toleration ; the sectarianism of 
temperance advocates is fully as violent as 
the sectarianism Of the churchmen was a 
hundred years ago.” 

“Are you not rather rough on the tem- 
perance workers ?” asked Mr. Thorpe. 

“JT donot mean tobe. But just look at the 
facts. There are gentlemen in this club, I 
suppose, who sometimes use wine at their 
tables, and who, though they are careful to 
abstain from all excess, believe that they have 
a perfect right to use it as a beverage. There 
are other gentlemen in this club who regard 
every such use of it, no matter how careful, 
as a sin. I do not belong to either of these 
classes, but I can easily see that persons hold- 
ing views so perfectly irreconcilable can never 
work together in promoting temperance. 
What is more, some of the gentlemen present 
are in favor of the passage of laws by which 
other persons in this company would be put 
into the category of criminals.” 

“ Oh, come, Franklin, that’s absurd! You 
don’t mean that,” cried Mr. Thorpe. 

“T mean just that,” persisted Franklin. 

“But you know that the prohibitory law 
that some of us favor, punishes the seller of 
liquor, not the drinker. There are no liquor- 
sellers in this room.” 

“ A man cannot ordinarily drink wine with- 
out buying it, can he?” 

“ No, of course not.” 

“You wish to make it a crime to sell wine 
to be used as a beverage ?” 

“ Yes,” ; 

“If it were a crime to sell, then the buyer 
would be morally particeps criminis, would he 
not ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“ Very well; there are gentlemen here who 
are in the habit of buying wine to be used as a 
beverage, and there are other gentlemen here 
who wish to make the selling of wine for that 
purpose a criminal act; how can these two 
classes of persons come to any understanding 
about temperance work ? I am not discussing 
prohibition. I am not undertaking to justify 
or to*condemn either of these classes of 
persons; I am only pointing out that the 
difference between them is, in its nature, 
insurmountable, and that they can only keep 
from quarreling about temperance work by 
ignoring the whole subject.” 

“Well, I guess you're right,” said Mr. 
Thorpe, soberly. 

“ Not only is it impossible,” the banker 
continued, “for these two classes to get on 
comfortably together, but any one who under- 
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takes to mediate between them is liable to 
have his head broken. I dared to suggest, last 
summer, in a temperance meeting, that it was 
a gross blunder for the total abstainers to 
make war on all temperate drinkers,—to de- 
nounce them as malefactors and to hold them 
up to public reprobation; that it would be 
much easier to persuade than to coerce them 
into the ways of abstinence. For venturing 
that criticism, I was denounced as a toddy- 
drinker; and a crowded convention of reform 
clubs in our town hall applauded to the echo 
the assertion by one of their orators that I 
was worse than a rum-seller. So you see that 
I have verified, in my own experience, the 
statement that toleration, in this field, does 
not exist. Not only is there no toleration for 
differences of theory or practice, there is no 
toleration for people who preach toleration 
and who try to bring about a better under- 
standing. The time for coéperation in tem- 
perance work will come, but it is not yet.” 

“]T am not ready to come to that conclu- 
sion,” said Mr. Peters. “ When an evil so 
great as the evil of intemperance exists in any 
community, it is humiliating to confess that 
the Christian people of the community are 
unable to combine against it.” 

“Tis true, ’tis pity ; and pity 't is, tis true,” 
said Mr. Franklin. 

“ But is there not one thing that can be 
done ?” said Mr. Peters. “ Can we not unite 
in enforcing the penal clauses of our present 
law against violators of them. Our law for- 
bids the sale of intoxicating liquors to minors 
and to intoxicated persons; it also forbids 
the selling of liquor on Sundays, and between 
twelve o’clock at night and five o’clock in the 
morning. To this extent it is a prohibitory 
law. Now,I am a prohibitionist ; and I see 
no reason why I should not take the amount 
of prohibition this law allows me and make 
the most of it. We might enforce these clauses 
if we would work together; we could make it 
dangerous to sell to boys, or to sell on Sun- 
days. That would be a great gain; for it is 
notorious that there is more drinking done on 
Sunday than on any other day in the week, 
and that a great many of our boys are forming 
the drinking habit.” 

“ That is good sense,” said Dr. Strickland. 
“T am not a prohibitionist; Iam _ not a total 
abstainer ; I am one of the men who, as Mr. 
Franklin says, Mr. Peters seeks to put into 
the category of criminals,—though I don’t 
mean to let that slight circumstance mar our 
friendly relations.” 

Here Peters arose, and extended his hand 
to the rector amidst much merriment. 

“ Notwithstanding the heresy of my opin- 
ions and the turpitude of my conduct in this 
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matter of temperance,” Dr. Strickland con- 
tinued, “I am ready to do as much as any 
other man in this room in the line suggested 
by Mr. Péters.” 

*“ But what can we do?” asked Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

“We can keep our eyes and ears open,” 
answered Mr. Peters, “and report what we 
see and hear to the prosecuting agents. These 
gentlemen are appointed to enforce the law, 
but they do it very inefficiently—for what 
reasons it is not necessary to inquire. It will 
do them good to know that a number of good 
citizens are carefully observing their operations. 
Let me give a bit of my own experience: I 
was passing along Jackson street the other 
day, in the rear of Pat Reilly’s saloon, and I 
saw a little boy not more than seven years 
old come out of the back-door with a pitcher 
in his hand and walk down the street. As I 
passed by him I said, carelessly, ‘ Hallo, bub! 
got some molasses?’ ‘No; beer!’ he said. 
I walked right over to the office of Mr. Bill- 
ings, our prosecuting agent, and told him 
what I had seen. He was disposed at once 
to take a high and mighty air, as of one with 
whose business I was meddling. He wanted 
to know how I knew that the purchase of the 
beer was not made by the child’s father or 
some other adult then in the saloon; and 
whether this child’s testimony would convict ; 


and if I thought that what I had told him 
amounted to legal evidence. My answer was 


very brief. ‘Do you believe,’ I demanded, 
‘that I have told you the truth concerning 
what I saw?’ ‘Certainly,’ he said. ‘ Very 
well,’ I answered. ‘If you accept that as 
truth you are morally certain that liquor is 
illegally sold by Pat Reilly. You know it, 
and I know that you know it; if you haven’t 
the legal evidence it is your business to get it. 
Good-morning.’ If Mr. Billings should have 
a call of this sort every day or two, showing 
him that the people are watching the violations 
of the law and the manner of its enforcement, 
it would have a salutary effect upon him.” 

“That seems feasible,” said Dr. Sampson. 
“One of the greatest curses of this liquor 
business is the laxity in the enforcement of 
law, to which it has given rise. Through our 
liquor legislation, the respect of the people for 
all law has been greatly weakened. Anything 
that we can do to add efficiency to the law 
will be valuable service.” 

The suggestion of Mr..Peters proved a 
fruitful one. The attention of the members 
of the club was called directly to numerous 
and glaring violations of the law; they took 
pains to inquire and to report concerning 
them ; and a public sentiment was thus cre- 
ated which resulted in the more vigorous 
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enforcement of law and in a considerable 
diminution in the amount of drunkenness. 


Vill. 


As THE winter drew on, the needs of the 
poor began to exercise the minds of benevo- 
lent persons in New Albion; there was great 
activity in several of the sewing societies, and 
the subject came to the front at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Christian League. 

“Our constitution names the care of the 
poor as one of the proper subjects for con- 
ference at these meetings,” said Dr. Strick- 
land. “Just now there is a great amount of 
this work to do, not only in our own parish, 
but also in the district assigned to our church. 
I wonder whether we are doing this work 
as effectively as it ought to be done. Little 
children, with scanty clothing and pinched 
faces, come to our door every day begging 
for food. It would be a burning shame to us 
if any should be left to suffer.” 

“ By the way,” said Mr. Strong, “ what do 
you do for these children that come begging 
for food ?” 

“ Feed them, of course,” answered the rec- 
tor. “ We never give money to unknown 
beggars, and we never refuse food to any one, 
known or unknown, who asks for it at our 
door.” 

“TI should like to know,” Mr. Strong sug- 
gested, “how many of the members of this 
club adopt Dr. Strickland’s rule in this matter.” 

The answers showed that it was the rule 
of the majority. One or two owned that they 
had no consistent method of dealing with such 
cases; most of the members concurred with 
Mr. Henderson when he said: 

“T never could bring myself to refuse food 
to any person, old or young, who asked for it 
at my door. I could not refuse without feeling 
that I had disobeyed the command of Christ. 
‘Give to him that asketh thee.’ I should 
blame myself if, with food in my house, I suf- 
fered any one to feel the pains of hunger.” 

“So far as the Lord’s command is con- 
cerned,” said Dr. Sampson, “it is not re- 
stricted to gifts of food; it is an unqualified 
rule, is it not?” 

Mr. Henderson owned that it was. 

“Why, then, does it not require ‘you to 
give money as well as food to every one who 
asks for it?” 

“T confess,” said Mr. Henderson, “that 
my exegesis is not very clear; but it always 
seemed to me that gifts of food are some- 
what different from gifts of money ; and that 
while it is evidently injudicious to give money 
to beggars, it is a sin in this land of plenty to 
let any body go hungry.” 
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«But Paul says,” Mr. Strong ventured, 
«that if any man will not work, neither shall 
he eat. That maxim, too, is unqualified.” 

“How about those who are out of work 
and can find no employment ?” queried Mr. 
Thorpe. 

“ The rule does not apply to them. If ‘any 
man will not work,’ its language is. Those 
who, for any reason, are unable to earn their 
livelihood must be fed. But in many cases 
‘can’t’ is the mask of ‘ wont ;’ the inability 
to find work is the fruit of a disinclination to 
work; and when it becomes evident that 
indolence is the root of the trouble, then 
starvation is the apostolic remedy, and I 
believe that it is the right remedy.” 

“TI can’t stand by and see a man starve, no 
matter what his fault may be ?” protested Mr. 
Thorpe. 

“TI can,” said Mr. Strong. “I shouldn't 
like to witness the suffering, but I would 
rather do it than violate that law of God 
which makes starvation the just penalty of 
idleness. We have set aside that law by our 
lazy and indiscriminate charities, and the con- 
sequence is a rapid increase of the pauper 
class in all our cities and large towns. It is 
time that we began to see the righteousness 
of that law, and to help in enforcing it, instead 
of helping men to evade it. There are just 
two things for us to do in this work of caring 
for the poor: We must make sure that no one 
who is both needy and helpless shall be 
allowed to suffer; and we must make it 
equally sure that no one who will not work 
shall escape suffering.” 

“But I do not see,” said Dr. Strickland, 
“what this doctrine has to do with those 
little children who come. to our doors for 
food. They are not able to earn their own 
livelihood; on Mr. Strong’s principle I ought 
to feed them.” 

“Have you taken pains,” asked Mr. 
Strong, “to investigate the life of any of 
these children ?” 

“Why, yes; I have questioned them. One 
of the cases, for example, is that of a little 
girl whose father was killed in the war and 
whose mother is sick with rheumatism. She 
came to the door the other day when we 
were at dinner, and it was the first time I 
had seen her. The poor child was scantily 
clad, and had the most pitiful face I ever 
saw.” 

“What was her name?” asked Mr. Strong. 

“TI do not recall it.” 

“Was it Katy Macauley?” 

“Yes; I think that was it.” 

“ Did she tell you where she lived?” 

“ Somewhere on James street, I think.” 

“Yes; that is likely. She gives a great 
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many addresses, but never the true one. Her 
home is at the top of the brick block, on the 
corner of Swift and Thorne streets ; her mother 
is a miserable drunkard, not an invalid at all, 
and she is wholly supported by what this 
child brings in. The clothing that Katy begs 
she peddles for money and thus supplies her- 
self with rum. Whether the father was killed 
in the war or not is known to nobody in this 
town; they have only lived here a few months; 
but it is certain that good Christian people 
who put food into Katy Macauley’s basket 
are innocently helping to support the mother 
in vice and to doom the child to the life of a 
beggar. That is her calling now; what it will 
be by and by can be easily conjectured.” 

“ You astound me,” cried the good rector. 
“T had never dreamed of such a condition of 
things.” 

“This is not an exceptional case,” con- 
tinued Mr. Strong. “For more than two 
years my wife has followed home every child 
who has begged at our door, and she has yet 
to find a single instance in which the parents 
are not either drunkards or criminals, or both; 
and I have conferred with several intelligent 
persons in Bradford, and in other cities, who 
have made a study of such cases, and they 
tell me that children who beg, come, almost 
universally, from homes of vice and shame. 
People who are really deserving of charity do 
not send their children out to beg. The sup- 
port of these wretched people in idleness is a 
great evil, but it is nothing compared with 
the wrong that is done in making it possible 
for them to bind their children to the trade 
of beggary.” 

“But you do come, now and then,” said 
Mr. Peters, “ on a pitiful case. A poor French 
woman came to me in great distress a few 
weeks ago. She stood weeping on the porch, 
and would not go in. It was difficult to learn 
her trouble, partly because her knowledge 
of English was imperfect, but chiefly on ac- 
count of her grief and shame. Her husband 
had deserted her, leaving five young children 
to be provided for. She was 'in actual want. 
I followed her to her wretched home, and 
found things as she had represented them.” 

“ What was her name?” asked Dr. Sampson. 

“ Duquette,” answered Mr. Peters. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor; “I know them. 
But why did they appeal to you? They are 
in our visiting district, and their children 
attend our Sunday-school.” 

“One of them,” answered Mr. Peters, “is 
a member of our Sunday-school.” 

“Where do they live?” asked Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

“On Sands street.” The 
volunteered by three or four. 
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answer was 
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“The woman came to me, not long ago,” 
said Mr. Henderson, “and our church has 
aided her once or twice.” 

“ How many children did Mr. Peters find, 
on his visit to Mrs. Duquette?” Mr. Strong 
wished to know. 

“T saw only three; the other two were not 
in,” 

“No,” said Mr. Strong, “the other two 
are a boy of fifteen and a girl of sixteen who 
were at work in one of the shoe-shops. They 
earn about twelve dollars a week. Add to 
this the amount given to this family by 
three churches within the last few weeks, and 
the liberal weekly orders given them by the 
town overseers of the poor, to whom they 
have applied for aid, and you will see that 
Mrs. Duquette has been substantially com- 
forted for the loss of her husband, who has 
indeed run away.” 

The laughter that followed this exposure 
was at the expense of so many people that it 
could afford to be hearty and general. 

“ Nevertheless, brethren,” said Dr. Samp- 
son, “we have the poor always with us— 
Christ’s poor as well as the other kind; and 
the duty of finding them out and ministering 
to them is not to be neglected.” 

“ Not only so,” added Mr. Strong; “ these 
very people that we have been talking about 
appeal to our charity quite as strongly as 
those whom we call the worthy poor. We 
must take care that they do not subsist in 
idleness and vice upon our gifts. Of material 
aid they need but little, though, sometimes, 
even to them, a little help of this sort in 
starting on a new career may not be amiss; 
but they need friendship more than anything 
else in the world,—a firm, sensible, honest, 
patient friend, who will show them a better 
way of living, and lead them into it, is, for 
every one of these wretched families, the one 
thing needful. The discovery that a large 
class of people exists among us who are 
harmed by the indiscriminate bestowment of 
money or material aid is no sign that less 
charity is called for; not less, but more is 
demanded, only it must take a different form. 
I find no difficulty whatever in accepting 
Christ’s unqualified rule of charity: ‘ Give 
to him that asketh thee.’ Give to every beg- 
gar, I say; give him what he needs most, 
and satisfy yourself, before you give him 
anything, what are his deepest needs. If 
money will do him the most good, give him 
money ; if food or clothing will do him the 
most good, give him food and clothing; but, 
if you study his case, you will probably find 
that the aid most needed is moral rather than 
physical. Some direction the man may re- 
quire, and some encouragement, and much 
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bracing of his will, and not a little rousing of 
his self-respect. If there is any kind of 
Christian work more imperative than this, I 
do not know where to find it. And there js 
enough of it todo. The problem of pauperism 
confronts us. In all our larger towns we find 
a growing class of those who are willing to 
subsist without work. The slipshod way in 
which official relief is generally given 
by the civil authorities encourages pauper- 
ism. The effect of our large system of indus- 
try, which builds up great corporations and 
gathers into tenement-houses a vast home- 
less population that drifts about from place to 
place and never takes root anywhere, is, I 
greatly fear, to develop pauperism. So we 
have among us a large number of these dis- 
couraged, unthrifty, hapless people, some of 
whom have begun to ask for alms, and some 
of whom have asked so often that mendi- 
cancy has become chronic with them. It 
takes but a short time for a family to sink down 
from self-respect to beggary, and, once in that 
slough, it is very hard to get out. Last winter 
our overseers of the poor granted out-door relief 
to more than one thousand different persons 
—one in fifteen of the whole population. 
The times were hard, but these figures must 
include not a few whose poverty arose from 
a defect of will. This shows us what a work 
we have to do, and I heartily agree with Dr. 
Strickland in thinking that it is high time 
we were about it. Excuse me, gentlemen, for 
inflicting on you a lecture, but the subject is 
one in which I am deeply interested.” 

“ How are we to deal with this problem ?” 
said Mr. Franklin. 

“We need but little additional machinery,” 
said Dr. Sampson. “ The town is divided 
geographically among the churches; each 
church ought to subdivide its territory, and 
assign to each small district one or two visit- 
ors. There ought to be a central committee, 
meeting weekly during the winter and con- 
sisting of one person from each church. This 
committee should have an office, at which a 
record should be kept of all the cases aided, 
with full particulars of each case,—a record 
open to the inspection of visitors only. It 
would be better to have a common relief 
fund, under the control of the committee ; 
visitors to grant only temporary relief, until 
they had laid the case fully before the com- 
mittee. It would be necessary to have a 
secretary who should keep the register and 
who should be in the office at certain hours 
every day. Then the people should be 
pledged, if possible, to give no money, food, 
or clothing to unknown persons, but to refer 
every applicant to this secretary, who should 
put the case at once into the hands of the 
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yisitor in whose district the applicant lived. 
The secretary would need a map of the town, 
with the boundaries of each sub-district, and 
the name and address of its visitor. Thus all 
applications for alms could at once be inves- 
tigated, and that over-lapping of charity, on 
which pauperism thrives, would not be possi- 
ble.” 

“The doctor’s scheme seems rational and 
feasible,” said Mr. Franklin. “Can we not 
have the members of such a Central Com- 
mittee chosen by the churches this very 
week ?” 

To this question there was no negative. 

“Then,” said the banker, “I trust the 
Doctor himself will attend the first meeting 
of the Committee, and submit his sketch of 
an organization; and that the churches will 
speedily subdivide their territory and appoint 
their visitors. No time should be lost.” 

“ You’ve got some work to do,” said Dr. 
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Strickland, “in enlightening the community. 
Most of us have loose notions of what charity 
is. This talk has helped me, but the majority 
of my neighbors are as much in the dark as I 
was an hour ago.” 

“This is true,” Mr. Strong added, “ not 
only of the church-people, but also of all 
those persons who sneer at the churches and 
who boast a religion of ‘ good works.’ The 
man who does not go to church, but who 
gives the poor family his ton of coal or his 
barrel of flour, off hand, and no questions 
asked, is the hero of a certain class. It will 
be difficult to make them see that their hero 
is doing about five times as much harm as 
good ; and that what these poor people need 
is not tons of coal or barrels of flour, but 
time and thought and patient friendship. 
But if any man, saint or sinner, wants to fol- 
low Jesus Christ, this is the path by which 
he can come nearest to him.” 


(To be continued.) 
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One hot summer day in 1879, as I was sit- 
ting in my office in the ivy-mantled old South 
Tower of the Smithsonian Institution, a mes- 
senger boy tapped at my door, and said: 

“ Professor Baird wishes to see you, sir.” 

The professor, picking up his umbrella and 
papers, came toward the door as I entered. 

“Haven’t I heard you say you would like 
to go to New Mexico to study the cliff-houses 
and Pueblo Indians ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Would you still like to go?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well then, be ready to accompany 
Colonel Stevenson’s collecting party, as eth- 
nologist, within four days. I want you to 
find out all you can about some typical tribe 
of Pueblo Indians. Make your own choice of 
field, and use your own methods; only, get the 
information. You will probably be gone three 
months. Write me frequently. I’m in a hurry 
this evening. Look to Major Powell, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, if you want further 
directions. Good-day.” 

Thus it happened that, on a sultry after- 
noon in late September, by no means firmly 
seated in the first saddle I had ever bestrid- 
den, I was belaboring a lazy Government 
mule just at the entrance of a pass between 
two great banded red-and-gray sandstone 
mesas, in the midst of a waterless wilderness. 
I had ridden from Las Vegas, then the south- 


ern terminus of the railway across New 
Mexico, to Fort Wingate, and over a spur 
of the Sierra Madres, until here I was far 
in advance of our little caravan, and nearer 
the close of my long journey than I had 
dreamed. Beyond the pass I followed the 
winding road up a series of cedar-clad 
sand-hills to where they abruptly terminated 
in a black lava descent of nearly two hun- 
dred feet. 

Below and beyond me was suddenly re- 
vealed a great red and yellow sand-plain. It 
merged into long stretches of gray, indistinct 
hill-lands in the western distance, distorted 
by mirages and sand-clouds, and overshad- 
owed toward the north by two grand, solitary 
buttes of rock. From the bases of the latter 
to a spire-encircled, bare-faced promontory 
to the right, stretched a succession of cafion- 
seamed, brown, sandstone mesas, which, with 
their mantle of pifion and cedar, formed a 
high, dark boundary for the entire northern 
side of the basin. 

To the left, a mile or two away, crowning 
numberless red foot-hills, rose a huge rock- 
mountain, a thousand feet high and at least 
two miles in length along its flat top, which 
showed, even in the distance, fanciful chisel- 
ings by wind, sand, and weather. Beyond its 
column-sentineled western end the low sand- 
basin spread far away to the foot-hills of the 
gray-and-white southern mesas, which, broken 
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by deep cajions, stretched, cliff after cliff, 
westward to the hills of the horizon. 

Out from the middle of the rock-wall and 
line of sand-hills on which I stood, through a 
gate of its own opening, flowed a little rivulet. 
Emerging from a succession of low mounds 
beneath me, it wound, like a long whip-lash 
or the track of an earth-worm, westward 
through the middle of the sandy plain and 
out almost to the horizon, where, just mid- 
way between the northern buttes and the op- 
posite gray mesas, it was lost in the southern 
shadows of a terraced hill. 

Down behind this hill the sun was sinking, 
transforming it into a jagged pyramid of sil- 
houette, crowned with a brilliant halo, whence 
a seeming midnight aurora burst forth through 
broken clouds, bordering each misty blue isl- 
and with crimson and gold, then blazing up- 
ward in widening lines of light, as if to repeat 
in the high heavens its earthly splendor. 

A banner of smoke, as though fed from a 
thousand crater-fires, balanced over this seem- 
ing volcano, floating off, in many a circle and 
surge, on the evening breeze. But I did not 
realize that this hill, so strange and pictur- 
esque, was a city of the habitations of men, 
until I saw, on the topmost terrace, little 
specks of black and red moving about against 
the sky. It seemed still a little island of mesas, 
one upon the other, smaller and smaller, 
reared from a sea of sand, in mock rivalry of 
the surrounding grander mesas of Nature’s 
rearing. 

Descending, I chanced to meet, over to- 
ward the river, an Indian. He was bare- 
headed, his hair banged even with his 
eyebrows in front, and done up in a neat 
knot behind, with long locks hanging down 
either side. He wore a red shirt and white 
cotton pantalets, slitted at the sides from the 
knees down so as to expose his bare legs, 
and raw-hide soled moccasins. Strings of 
shell-beads around his neck, and a leather 
belt around his waist, into which were stuck 
a boomerang or two, completed his costume. 
Knitting-work in hand, he left his band of 
dirty white and black sheep and snuffling goats 
in charge of a wise-looking, grizzled-faced, bob- 
tailed mongrel cur, and came, with a sort of 
shuffling dog-trot, toward the road, calling 
out, “Hai! hai!” and extending his hand 
with a most good-natured smile. 

I shook the proffered hand warmly, and 
said, “ Zuni ?” 

“FE!” exclaimed the Indian, as he rever- 
entially breathed on my hand and from his 
own, and then, with a nod of his head and a 
fling of his chin toward the still distant 
smoky terraces, made his exclamation more 
intelligible. 
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I hastened on with all the speed I could 
scourge out of my obstinate, kicking mule, 
down the road to where the rivulet crossed 
it, and up again, nearer and nearer to the 
strange structures. 

Imagine numberless long, box-shaped, 
adobe ranches, connected with one another 
in extended rows and squares, with others, 
less and less numerous, piled up on them 
lengthwise and crosswise, in two, three, even 
six stories, each receding from the one below 
it like the steps of a broken stair-flight, —as 
it were, a gigantic pyramidal mud honey- 
comb with far outstretching base,—and you 
can gain a fair conception of the architecture 
of Zuni. 

Everywhere this structure bristled with ]ad- 
der-poles, chimneys, and rafters. The ladders 
were heavy and long, with carved slab cross- 
pieces at the tops, and leaned at all angles 
against the roofs. The chimneys looked 
more like huge bamboo-joints than anything 
else I can compare them with, for they were 
made of bottomless earthen pots, set one up- 
on the other and cemented together with mud, 
so that they stood up, like many-lobed, orien- 
tal spires, from every roof-top. Wonderfully 
like the holes in an ant-hill seemed the little 
windows and door-ways which everywhere 
pierced the walls of this gigantic habitation ; 
and like ant-hills themselves seemed the cu- 
rious little round-topped ovens which stood 
here and there along these walls or on the 
terrace edges. 

All round the town could be seen irregular, 
large and small adobe or dried-mud fences, 
inclosing gardens in which melon, pumpkin 
and squash vines, pepper plants and onions 
were most conspicuous. Forming an almost 
impregnable belt nearer the village were 
numerous stock corrals of bare cedar posts 
and sticks. In some of these, burros, or little 
gray, white-nosed, black-shouldered donkeys, 
were kept; while many others, with front legs 
tied closely together, were nosing about over 
the refuse heaps. Bob-tailed curs of all sizes, 
a few swift-footed, worried-looking black 
hogs, some scrawny chickens, and many 
eagles—the latter confined in wattled stick 
cages, diminutive corrals, in the corners and 
on the house-tops—made up the visible life 
about the place. 

Not an Indian was anywhere to be seen, 
save on the topmost terraces of this strange 
city. There hundreds of them were congre- 
gated, gazing so intently down into one of 
the plazas beyond that none of them observed 
my approach, until I had hastily dismounted, 
tied my mule to a corral post, climbed the 
refuse-strewn hill and two or three ladders 
leading up to the house-tops. The regular 
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thud, thud of rattles and drum, the cadence 
of rude music which sounded more like the 
soughing of a storm wind amid the forests of 
a mountain than the accompaniment of a 
dance, urged me forward, until I was sud- 
denly confronted by forty or fifty of the men, 
who came rushing toward me with excited 
discussion and gesticulation. One of them 
approached and spoke something in Spanish, 
motioning me away ; but I-did not understand 
him, so I grasped his hand and breathed on 
it as I had seen the herder do. Lucky 
thought! The old man was pleased ; smiled, 
breathed in turn on my hand, and then 
hastily addressed the others, who, after watch- 


ing me with approving curiosity, gathered 
around to shake hands and exchange breaths, 
until I might have regarded myself as the 
President, had not an uproar in the court 
attracted them all away,—all, save one, a 
young, cadaverous- looking fellow with strange, 
monkey-like little eyes, who lingered behind 
and ventured : 

“ How-li-lon ?” 

“ Pretty well,” I replied. “ How are you?” 

“At’s good,” said he, and this useful phrase 
he employed in every answer to my crowded 
queries, until I reluctantly concluded that it 
was the extent of his English. It was amus- 
ing to see his efforts, by constantly repeating 
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POOL OF ZUNI AND WATER-CARRIERS. 


this phrase, ducking his head and grinning, to 
convince the other Indians that he was carry- 
ing on a lively conversation with me. 

At last, gaining my wished-for position on 
the edge of the terrace, I came face to face with 
nearly the whole population of Zuii. The mu- 
sic had ceased, and the dancers had tempo- 
rarily retired, but all over the upper terraces 
were young men in groups and pairs, jauntily 
mantled in red, green, blue, black, and Agured 
blankets, only the upper portions of their 
painted faces and occasional patches of their 
silver-bedecked persons being exposed. Here 
and there an elaborately plumed straw hat 
surmounted one of these enveloped statues, 
aside from which not an article of civilized 
apparel appeared. Opposite, women and girls, 
attired in clean, blue-black, embroidered blank- 
et dresses, neat, softly draped head-shawls, 
and huge-legged, white buckskin moccasins, 
were standing and sitting on the lower terraces, 
or in one side of the court below. The older 
ones were holding their children and talking 
to them; the younger, intently watching for 
the dance, or slyly glancing from under their 
banged hair, which, black as jet and glossy 
with oil, was combed down over the eyes and 
parted a little to one side. Old, gray-headed 
men, muffled in heavy, striped serapes, sat or 
squatted around, or leaned on their crooked 
sticks. Innumerable children, some naked, 
others half clad in tattered cotton shirts and 


short trousers, were chasing one another 
about the terraces, wrestling, screech- 
ing, or pelting any stray dog that came 
around, while a few imitated the older 
people by sitting in silent expectation. 
After a brief interval, a priest, with 
plumed head and trailing white buck- 
skin mantle, gravely stepped in through 
a tunnel under the houses, scattering 
on the ground, as he came, sacred meal 
from a vessel which he held in one hand, 
while with the other he waved a beauti- 
ful wand of macaw plumes. He was fol- 
lowed bysome twenty dancers elaborately 
costumed from head to foot. Close-fitting 
plumed wigs covered their heads, and black, 
long-bearded, yellow-eyed masks, with huge 
rows of teeth from ear to ear, red tongues 
lolling out between them, gave frightful grin- 
ning expressions to their faces. Their half- 
nude bodies were painted black and yellow, 
while badges of buckskin were crossed over 
their shoulders, and skirts of the same 
material, secured at the waists with elabo- 
rately embroidered and fringed sashes, de- 
pended to the ankles. Their feet were incased 
in green and red buskins, and to the legs were 
bound clanging rattles of tortoise-shell and 
deer-hoofs. Their necks were decorated with 
heavy necklaces of shell beads and coral, 
shining disks of Aa/iofis hanging from them 
in front and behind; while the arms were 
bedecked with green bands, fluttering turkey 
plumes, silver bangles and wrist-guards of the 
same material. Each carried in his right hand 
a painted gourd rattle, in his left, bow, arrows 
and long wands of yucca. 

As the leader sounded his rattle they all 
fell into a semicircular line across the plaza, 
and began stepping rapidly up and down, 
swaying from side to side, facing first one 
way, then the other, in perfect unison, and 
in exact time to their rattles and strange 
measures of wild music. 

Sprawling about the ground in front of 
and behind the row of dancers, in attitudes 
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grotesque yet graceful, I observed for the first 
time ten most ludicrous characters, nude save 
for their skirts and neck-cloths of black tat- 
tered blanketing, their heads entirely covered 
with flexible, round, warty masks. Both masks 
and persons were smeared over with pink 
mud, giving them the appearance of reptiles 
in human form that had ascended from the 
bottom of some muddy pool and dried so 
nearly the color of the ground and the sur- 
rounding houses that at first it had been 
difficult to distinguish them. 

One of them seated himself a little way off 
and began pounding with a short, knotty war- 
club a buftalo-skin bale, which he held be- 
tween his knees, while the others, motionless 
save for their heads, which they were continu- 
ally twisting and screwing about, or nodding 
in time to the drummer’s strokes, kept up a 
series of comments and banterings which 
sometimes convulsed the whole throng of 
spectators with laughter. 

In a few moments the leader shook his 
rattle again, and the dancers ceased as 
promptly as they had begun, breaking up ir- 
regularly and bellowing out long war-cries, 
brandishing their weapons, and retiring, as 
they had entered, one by one in the wake of 
the priest, through the tunnel. Suddenly the 
motionless, warty-headed figures sprang up, 
running against one another, crying out in 
loud tones, and motioning wildly with their 
long, naked arms. One moment they, would 
all gather around one of their number, as if 
intensely interested in something he was say- 
ing, then as suddenly they would run con- 
fusedly about. They would catch up balls 
and pelt one another most vehemently, such 
as were struck making great ado about it. 
One of them discovered me. Immediately he 
stretched his fingers out and called excitedly 
to his companions, who pretended to hide be- 
hind him and the ladders, peering at me with 
one or the other of their black, wen-shaped 
eyes with the most frightened, and, at the 
same time, ridiculous looks and expression. 
Their antics were cut short by a renewal 
of the dance. While one commenced the 
drumming, another whirled a whizzing stick, 
and as soon as the others had arranged the 
costumes of some of the dancers, and had 
seen them fairly in line, they resumed their 
sprawling attitudes on the ground. * 

Meanwhile, our party had arrived, and the 


* These were the Avé-ye-mo-shi, or “ Guardians of 
the ‘Sacred Dance,’”’ whose business is to cntertain 
the spectators during the intervals of the dance, by 
rude buffoonery and jokes, in which comic speeches 
and puns play an important part. The office is sacred, 
and elective annually from among the priesthood of 
the nation. 
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escort had pitched camp in the corral of the 
mission and school down on the plain about 
a quarter of a mile north from the pueblo. In 
one corner, Mr. Hillers, our photographer, 
and I found a cozy little tent. I spread blan- 
kets over the ground, hung pictures and toilet- 
case on the wind-swayed walls, and thus, with 
a trunk in either corner, a cot along either 
side, we made a snug little home for ourselves. 

We had not been there long when, to Hillers’ 
disgust and my delight, two or three Indians 
approached, peered through the fly, and then 
came in, and squatted on their haunches near 
the entrance. They took the cigarettes I 
offered them, and made the interior blue with 
smoke within a few minutes. They were jolly, 
talkative fellows, and taught me all sorts of 
words in their strange, clicky language. 
Whenever they talked for any length of time, 
it seemed as if each sentence, long or short, 
was said in a single breath. At the end of 
each the speaker would pause, draw a long 
whiff of smoke from his cigarette, gulp it all 
into his lungs and begin again, the smoke and 
words issuing simultaneously from his throat 

Toward sunset, the Gobernador, or head 
chief, Pa-lo-wah-ti-wa, with some of his Avni- 
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A MIDSUMMER TERRACE, 


eutes, or sub-chiefs, and the herald of the 
town, came down to our camp. He was 
about forty-five years of age, of medium 
stature, and stooped slightly when walking. 
He was a grave man of but few words, yet 


with a kindly expression in his face, which 
was so finely molded, that in profile it ap- 


peared like an Egyptian cameo, the resem- 
blance being heightened by the deep lines of 
character about his cyes, hollow cheeks, and 
large, fine mouth, as well as by his rather 
broad ears shaded with locks of soft jet-black 
hair. After partaking sparingly of the food 
we offered him, he thanked us simply and in- 
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quired if we wished anything. Learning 
our desiderata, he gave a few quiet directions 
to the herald and “@n/eutes, and then departed, 
not, however, before inviting us to come 
up on the morrow, to eat peaches and 
melons with him. Soon after a long musical 
call proclaimed the governor’s orders. From 
my tent door I could see, on the topmost 
house of the pueblo, the distant, erect figure 
of the herald against the twilight sky, a 
serape thrown gracefully over his shoulders 
like a Roman toga,—an example of Indian 
obedience. 

Some of us, a young officer and several 
ladies who had joined our party, strolled up 
to the pueblo, through a sandy lane and 
along the winding pathway that led down 
the hill to a well. As I sat watching the wom- 
en coming and going 
to and from the well, 

“How strangely _ par- 
allel,” I thought, “ have 
been the lines of develop- 
ment in this curious civ- 
ilization of an American 
desert, ‘with those of East- 
ern nations and deserts.” 
Clad in blanket dresses, 
mantles thrown grace- 
fully over their heads, 
each with a curiously 


decorated jar in her hand, 
they came one after an- 
other down the crooked 


path. A little passage- 
way through the gardens, 
between two adobe walls 
to our right, led down 
rude steps into the well, - 
which, dug deeply in the 
sands, had been walled up 
with rocks, like the Pools 
of Palestine, and roofed 
over with reeds and 
dirt. Into this passage- 
way and down to the 
dark, covered spring they turned, or lingered 
outside to gossip with new comers while await- 
ing their chances, meanwhile slyly watching, 
from under their black hair, the strange visitors 
from “ Wa-sin-to-na.” ‘These water-carriers 
were a picturesque sight, as, with stately step 
and fine carriage they followed one another 
up into the evening light, balancing their 
great shining water-jars on their heads. 

We attempted to penetrate a narrow street 
or two, to enter one of the strange, terrace- 
bounded courts, but the myriad dogs, with 
barks and howls in concert, created such a 
yelping pandemonium that the ladies were 
frightened, and we returned to camp. 


STREET SCENE. 
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The next morning I climbed to the top of 
the pueblo. As I passed terrace after terrace 
the little children scampered for sundry sky- 
holes, through which long ladder-arms pro- 
truded, and disappeared down the black 
apertures like frightened prairie dogs; while 
the women, unaccustomed to the 
sound of shoes on their roofs, 
as suddenly appeared head 
and shoulders through 
the openings, gazed 
a moment, and 
then dropped 
out of sight. 


Five long flights passed, I 
stood on the topmost roof. 

Spread out below us were 
the blocks of smoothly 
plastered, flat-roofed, adobe 
cells, red and yellow as the 
miles of plain from which 
they rose, pierced by many a 
black sky-hole, and ladder- 
poles and smoke-bannered chimneys were 
everywhere to be seen. In abrupt steps they 
descended toward the west, north, and central 
plaza, while eastward they were spread out in 
broad flats, broken here and there by deep 
courts. The whole mass was threaded through 
and through by narrow, often crooked, passage 
ways or streets, more of them lengthwise than 
crosswise, and some, like tunnels, leading un- 
der the houses from court to court or street to 
street. 

The view extended grandly from the out- 
lying, flat lower terraces, miles away to 
the encircling mesa boundaries north, east, 
and south, while westward a long, slanting 
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notch in the low hills was invaded to the 
horizon by the sand-plain through which, like 
molten silver, the littie river ran. 

Every school-boy sketches a map of the 
Zuni basin when he attempts with uncertain 
stroke to draw on his slate a cart-wheel. The 
city itself represents the jagged hub, whence 
the radiating, wavering trails form the spokes, 
and the surrounding mesas and hills, the rim. 
Let some crack across the slate and through 
the middle of the picture indicate the river, 
and your map is complete. 

In and out, on the diverging trails, the 
Indians were passing to and from their dis- 
tant fields, some on foot, some on _ burro- 
back, with others of the little beasts loaded 
from tail to ears with wood, blankets full of 
melons, pumpkins and corn, or great pan- 
niers of peaches. A series of them away out 
on the bare plain, mere moving specks in 
the distance, appeared like a caravan cross- 
ing a desert waste. Occasionally a half-nude 
rider, mounted on a swift-footed pony would 
come dashing in from the hills. Far away 
he seemed a black object with a long trail of 
golden dust behind, but his nearer approach 
revealed remarkable grace of motion and 
confusion of streaming hair and mane. There 
was an occasional heavily laden ox-cart, with 
urchins sprawling over the top, a driver on 
either side, and leading up the rear a mounted 
donkey or two; while away to one side, more 
picturesque than all this, a band of dust- 
shrouded sheep straggled over the slopes 
toward their mesa pastures, followed by their 
solitary herder and his dog. 

Strangely out of keeping with the known 
characteristics of the Indian race were the 
busy scenes about the smoky pueblo. All 
over the terraces were women, some busy in 
the alleys or at the corners below, husking 
great heaps of many-colored corn, buried 
to their bushy, black bare heads in the 
golden husks, while children romped in, 
out, over and under the flaky piles; others, 
bringing the grain up the ladders in blankets 
strapped over their foreheads, spread it out 
on the terraced roofs to dry. Many, in lit- 
tle groups, were cutting up peaches and 
placing them on squares of white cloth, or 
slicing pumpkins into long spiral ropes to 
be suspended to dry from the protruding 
rafters. 

One of these busy workers stopped, depos- 
ited her burden, and hailed a neighboring 
house-top. Almost immediately an answering 
echo issued from the red stony walls, and 
forthwith a pair of bare shoulders seemed to 
shove a tangled head and expectant counte- 
nance up through an unsuspected sky-hole 
into the sunshine. In one place, with feet 
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over-hanging the roof, a woman was grace. 
fully decorating some newly made jars, and 
heaps of the rude but exquisite bric-)-brac 
scattered around her,— while, over in a con- 
venient shadow, sat an old blind man, busy 
spinning on his knee with a quaint bobbin. 
shaped spindle-whorl. 

Out near the corrals old women were 
building round-topped heaps of dried sheep 
dung, and depositing therein with nice care 
their freshly painted pots and bowls for burn- 
ing. Others, blankets in hand, were screen- 
ing their already blazing kilns from the wind, 
or poking the fires until eddying columns 
of black pungent smoke half hid them from 
my view, and made them seem like the 
“ witches and cauldrons ” of child-lore. 

Children were everywhere, chasing one 
another over the terraces, up and down lad- 
ders, through alleys, and out again into the 
sunlight. Some, with bows and arrows, sticks 
and stones, were persecuting in mock chase 
dogs and hogs alike, as attested by their 
wild shrieks of delight, or the respondent 
ceaseless yelps arising seemingly from all 
quarters of the town at once. 

Along the muddy river below the long 
southern side of the pueblo, more of these 
youngsters were ducking one another, or 
playing at various games on the smooth, 
sandy banks. Women, too, were there en- 
gaged in washing wool or blankets on flat 
stones, or in cleansing great baskets of corn. 
I was attracted thither and observed that 
these primitive laundresses had to raise the 
water with little dams of sand. I smiled as 
the thought occurred that the first expedition 
of Americans to Zui had been sent here by 
Government to explore this self-same river, 
“relative to its navigability.” 

At the south-western corner of the town, 
on the river bank, stood the house of the 
governor. The herald had called a council, 
and beckoned me to enter. In one of the 
large rooms the tribal dignitaries were as- 
sembling. Some came wrapped closely in 
their blankets, bearing old canes in thei 
arms,—relics of a forgotten Spanish rule. In 
a stately, grave manner they approached each 
of us, shook hands, and took their seats along 
the northern side of the room. Others, evi- 
dently unofficial persons, sauntered inside 
the door and dropped on their haunches as 
near to it as possible. Immediately on sitting 
down, each took out a small piece of plug 
tobacco, picked it to powder, then, cutting 
a suitable length of corn-husk with his 
thumb-nail, rolled a cigarette, and began a 
protracted smoke. The older ones usually 
blew the smoke in different directions, clos- 
ing their eyes, drooping their heads, and 
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muttering a few words which I regarded as 
invocations. 

We told them, as well as we could through 
our Mexican interpreter, that we were from 
Washington, whereupon several arose, ad- 
yanced, and taking our hands breathed from 
them as though desirous of drinking in the 
influence of the reverenced name ;* that their 
father was anxious to see how they lived, and 
to vet some of their beautiful articles to show 
his white children, therefore he had sent us 
there with many fine things to trade. To 
everything they replied, “We-no” (Bueno). 
So, securing the large room of the governor's 
house for Hillers’ use, Colonel Stevenson 
closed the council by giving the multitude a 
liberal feast of coffee and sugar. 

Not many days after the Indians began to 
bring all sorts of their odd belongings down 
to the mission. Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Ealy, the missionary, Colonel Stevenson oc- 
cupied two of the rear rooms as a trading 
establishment, and day after day, assisted by 
his enthusiastic wife, gathered in treasures, 
ancient and modern, of Indian art and indus- 
try. Meanwhile, Hillers and I were busy 


about the pueblo, the former with photo- 
graphing, myself with measuring, sketching, 
and note-taking. 

Within a week the Indians could be heard 
every night singing, and pounding a great 
drum, in preparation for a dance. It was of a 


semi-social character, and when, on the morn- 
ing of the great day, before the assembled 
multitude, I began sketching in colors the 
gayly costumed figures below, only lively 
curiosity was excited and young people gath- 
ered so closely around me that it was almost 
impossible to work. For a long time after- 
ward, as I climbed to the house-tops or sat 
down in shady old nooks to take notes, the 
women would gather near, and ask me, with 
incessant jabber and significant looks, to 
show them the colored drawings. They were 
wonder-struck, and would pass their fingers 
over the figures as though they expected to 
feel them. Failing in this, they would look at 
the backs of the leaves, as children look be- 
hind mirrors to see what, had become of the 
images. 

With a dance that occurred soon after, 
I was not so successful. It was the sacred 
water-dance. The long, embroidered cotton 
garments and strange masks of this wonderful 
ceremonial would have claimed space in my 
sketch-books, even had I not been intent on 
representing everything I saw. When I took 
my station on a house-top, sketch-books and 

* “Washington” is a term used by nearly all the 


south-western Indians, not as the name of a place or 
person, but as that of a government. 
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colors in hand, I was surprised to see frowns 
and hear explosive, angry expostulations in 
every direction. As the day wore on this 
indignation increased, until at last an old, 
bushy-headed hag approached me, and scowl- 
ing into my face made a grab at my book 
and pantomimically tore it to pieces. I was 
chagrined, but paid no attention to her, forced 
a good-natured smile, and continued my 
sketching. Discouraged, yet far from satisfied, 
the natives made no further demonstrations. 

Among my drawings was the portrait of a 
pretty littie girl. An old white-headed grand- 
mother, looking the sketches over one day, 
recognized this. She shook her head, frowned, 
and, covering her face with her withered 
hands, began to cry and howl most dolefully, 
leaving me abruptly and disappearing into 
a room adjoining the governor’s. At inter- 
vals during the remainder of the day, I could 
hear her talking, scolding, and sobbing over 
what she regarded as a great misfortune to her 
family. 

I was exercised by this state of feeling, 
which became, as time went on—especially 
with those conservators of the ancient régime 
the world over, old women—more and 
more virulent. The sketching and note- 
taking were essential to my work. I was 
determined not to give them up, but was 
desirous, so far as possible, of conciliating the 
Indians. I therefore began with the children. 
They would scamper up ladders and stand 
on the roof tops as I passed, but for all that 
had a lively curiosity concerning me, and 
would shout to one another, “ /s-/a-shi, Me- 
lik-i-a!”—which I rightly divined was, 
“ Just look, the little American is coming!” 
I began carrying sugar and pretty trinkets 
in my pockets, and whenever | could tempt 
some of them near with a lump of the rare 
delicacy, would pat them on the head and 
give them the pretty trinkets, or even take 
the less shy and dirty of them in my arms. 
I grew in their favor, and within a few days 
had a crowd of them always at my heels. 
The parents were delighted, and began to 
share the affection of their children. Never- 
theless, the next time I sketched a dance, all 
this went for nothing. 

Much discouraged, at last I determined 
to try living with the Indians. Accordingly 
I moved books, papers, and blankets to 
the governor's house. On the dirt floor in 
one corner I spread the blankets, and to 
the rafters slung a hammock. When the 
old chief came in that evening and saw that 
I had made myself at home, he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ How long will it be before you go back 
to Washington ?” he attempted to ask. 
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“ Two months,” I signified. 

“ Tuh /” (damn) was his only exclamation 
as he climbed to the roof and disappeared 
through the sky-hole. 
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consisted of a thin adobe wall, about five feet 
high by as many wide, which stood at right 
angles with the main wall of the house, and 
was capped by a structure overhead of thin 





POTTERY 


The room was forty feet in length by 
twelve in width. The white-washed walls 
and smooth, well swept floor of plastered 
mud, paved near the center and at the en- 
trance with slabs of sandstone, gave it a neat 
appearance. Huge round rafters supported 
the high, pine-stave ceiling, pierced near one 
end with a square hole for entrance and 
exit, and along the center with lesser aper- 
tures for the admission of light. Two or three 
silenite glazed port-holes in the walls served 
as additional windows, and as many square 
openings led into other rooms. A carved 
pine slab, hung on heavy wooden hinges and 
secured by a knotted string, served as the 
door of one, while a suspended blanket 
closed another. A low adobe bench around 
the room appeared to be the family sitting- 
place. It was interrupted near one end by 
the mealing trough and fire-place. The latter 
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sandstone slabs, not unlike the cover of a 
box, from the corner of which next to the 
wall rose a flue of long flag-stones to the 
ceiling. On one side, at its base, a commo- 
dious square space was inclosed by narrow 
stones set edgewise in the ground. 

Between the fire-place and the end of the 
room, eight or ten met/at/s were slantingly set 
side by side in a trough of stone,—the mills, 
coarse and fine, cf the household. Along the 
opposite side of the room was suspended 
from the rafters a smooth pole, upon which 
hung blankets, articles of clothing, and 
various other family belongings. More of the 
like, including quivers and bows, war-clubs, 
and boomerangs or “ rabbit-sticks,” disks of 
haliotis shell, and other ornaments, depended 
from pegs, and deer or antelope-horns on the 
walls. Some large, finely decorated water- 
jars, and a black earthern cooking-pot by the 
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DECORATING POTTERY 


fire-place, two or three four-pronged stools fellow dexterously cooked the contents brown. 
of wood, sundry blanket rugs and robes, Then, placing skillet and all in the center of 
made up the furniture of the apartment. Fur- the floor, he hastened away, soon to return 
nishings and all, it differed not from hundreds with a tray of curious paper bread in one 
of its kind throughout the pueblo, save that hand, while in the other, to my surprise, he 
conspicuous in one corner was the governor’s held a steaming pot of thoroughly boiled 
staff of office,—a silver-knobbed ebony cane, coffee. 
suspended by a faded red ribbon, a present “ Hamon no bueno,” he remarked. “ Este 
to the tribe, as I afterward learned, from k’6k-shi, {-ta,” he added; from which amalga- 
President Lincoln. I did not observe, until I mation of Spanish and Zuhi, augmented by 
had thrown myself into the hammock, that suggestive gesticulation, I inferred that he 
between the rafters and staves over the center regarded bacon as vile, but Zufi food pre- 
of the room were some beautifully painted pared in Zufi fashion as worthy of emphatic 
and plumed sticks, the guardian gods and recommendation. He did all this after the 
goddesses of the household. manner of a man who was performing an 

As night approached I tried to build a fire unpleasant duty, and when by gesture and 
and cook supper, but I made but sorry work incoherent Spanish phrases I expressed my 
of it. Unsavory fumes rose from my badly gratitude most extravagantly he merely nod- 
burned bacon, and presently the governor’s ded his head, climbed the ladder, and re- 
face appeared at one of the openings in the marked in Spanish, “ Poor fellow,” as he 
roof. He regarded operations silently a disappeared through the sky-hole as before. 
minute, and then vanished. Soon he followed He probably commiserated me, for I was 
his feet down the ladder, approached the fire- awakened next morning at the peep of day 
place, and without a word shoved me aside. by the sound of breaking sticks, and turning 
Taking my skillet he marched down to the over in my hammock saw the old fellow busily 
river. When he returned, every trace of the engaged in preparing a breakfast for me. Nor 
odious bacon had been removed, and re- did he, throughout my long stay among the 
placed by a liberal quantity of mutton and Zufis, ever willingly permit me to prepare 
abundant suet. Poking up the fire, the old another meal. 

VoL. XXV.—20. 
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I soon became better acquainted with the 
domestic life of the Zufis, and learned where 
the governor went when he vanished through 
the sky-hole. His wife’s family lived in the 
second story. ‘There a room much wider than 
the one below, though not quite so long, ac- 
commodated all of them. A large beam 
through the center gave additional support to 
the rafters. Against it I struck my head the 
first time I entered, and, for that matter, 
nearly every time. I verily believe the In- 
dians, though amused by this, sympathized 
with me so much that they were kinder than 
they otherwise would have been. Especially 
was this the case with the old chief’s younger 
brother,—a constant visitor, himself taller than 
most of them,—who frequently experienced 
my difficulty, swearing the explosive oaths of 
his mother tongue with rare and increasing 
vehemence with every added experience. 
Indeed, a bond of sympathy thus arose be- 
tween us. He soon realized that “Oh!” in 
American meant “ Af-ii,” in Zuni, and that 
“Damn” represented “ Tuh!” He became 
morally —or immorally—even more certain, 
for he occasionally alternated the two expres- 
sions, or combined them with more presence 
of mind than I could have commanded under 
like circumstances. 

The family consisted of the governor’s ugly 
wife, a short-statured, large-mouthed, slant- 
eyed, bushy-haired hypochondriac, yet the 
soul of obedience to her husband, and ulti- 
mately of kindness to me, for she conceived 
a violent fancy for me, because I petted her 
noisy, dirty, and adored little niece. Not so 
was her old aunt, a fine-looking, straight 
little old woman of sixty winters, which had 
bleached her abundant hair as white as snow. 
She would stand half an hour at a time 
before me in the middle of the floor, hold- 
ing the little girl in a blanket on her back, 
and varying her snatches of lullaby with 
sighs, meanwhile regarding me with large 
eyes and half-moon shaped mouth, as though 
I were a wizard, or a persistent nightmare. 
The governor did not love her. He called 
her “ Old Ten,” which, as he explained after 
I began to pick up Zuni and his regards, 
referred to the number of men she had jilted, 
and which appellation, when judiciously em- 
ployed, usually brought hot tears from the 
old lady’s eyes, or unloosed a tongue that 
the governor avowed “knew how to talk 
smarting words.” 

Then there was the governor's brother-in- 
law, a short, rather thick and greasy man, 
excessively conceited, ignorant, narrow, and 
moreover, so ceaselessly talkative, that he 
merited the name the inventive and sarcas- 
tic chief had given him, ‘‘ Who-talks-himself- 
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dry.” I have known him, while dressing in 
the morning (usually a short process with 
the Zufhi), to forget, in the ardor of some 
new scandal, the most important articles of 
apparel, and issue forth from his couch of 
skins and robes, very like a_half-picked 
chicken, still talking, and blissfully unaware 
of his dutifully uncriticised condition. 

If the governor loved not “Old Ten,” he 
despised her favorite nephew. This fellow’s 
wife, however, was good-looking, dignified 
quiet, modest, and altogether one of the most 
even-tempered women, red or white, it has 
been my lot to know. She was always busy 
with her children, or with the meal-grinding 
and cookery, occasionally varying these duties 
with belt-making or weaving. The little niece 
and her older brother were the only children. 
The former was a little child, rather too small 
for her age, bright-eyed, slant-headed like her 
father, and at once pursy and dirty with abun- 
dant food. Though she could not speak 
plainly, she even thus early gave promise of 
her father’s character, in her ability to make 
much noise. She was the small “ head of the 
household.” All matters, however important, 
had to be calculated with reference to her. 
If she slept, the household duties had to be 
performed on tiptoe, or suspended. If she 
woke and howled, the mother or aunt would 
have to hold her, while “ Old Ten” procured 
something bright-colored and waved it fran- 
tically before her. If she spoke, the whole 
family must be silent as the tomb, or else 
bear the indignation of three women and one 
man. The governor despised the father too 
much to join in this family worship. In- 
deed, while the rest delighted in speaking 
of this short specimen of humanity by the 
womanly name of “/u-i-st-a-wih-st-wih-ti-tsa,” 
the governor called her a“ bag of hard howls,” 
and said that she had the habit of storing 
up breath like a horned toad, which ac- 
counted for her extraordinary circumference, 
and her ability to make a noise in the world. 

Little Iu-ni, her brother, was as handsome 
and as nearly like his mother. as boy could 
be, save that he was rather inconsiderate to 
dumb things, and to his little sister’s hideous 
dolls. 

The aged grandfather of this group was 
usually absent after wood, or else puttering 
near the fire-place, or on the sunny terrace, 
with bits of raw hide, strands of buckskin, or 
head-scratching. He was lean as Disease, and 
black as his daughter—which expressed a 
good deal to her husband, the governor,— 
with toothless under-jaw and weeping eyes. 
The Navajos had treated him roughly in his 
youth, which he showed by the odd mixture 
of limp, shuffle, and jump in his gait. The 
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COOKING 


asthma had tried for years to kill him; but he 
only coughed and wheezed harder and 
harder, as winter succeeded winter. So ex- 


plained his son-in-law, the governor, who, if 


he ever mentioned him at all, called him “ the 
Ancient Hummer” ( U-mumu-thla-shi-kia )— 
or, to translate into news-boy slang, “ Old 
Buster.” 

There were two unmarried members of the 
house; a nephew and an adopted girl. The 
nephew was an over-grown, heavy-faced, 
thick-lipped, yellow-haired, blue-eyed blonde, 
—a specimen of the tribal albinism, a dandy, 
and the darling of the white-haired “Old Ten.” 
One day, after I had presented the latter with 
a pane of ruined negative glass, she ventured 
to compare her favorite with me. My flat- 
tering acknowledgments of this compliment 
made decided winnings of the old woman's 
hitherto restrained affections. The governor 
spared this youth no more than the others. 
With characteristic irony, he called him “ The 
Family Milkman,” or “ The Night Bird,” the 
latter term referring to his eyes, “which,” the 
governor usually added, “ wiggled like those of 
an owl in strong sunlight.” The maiden was 
jolly, pretty, and coquettish—the belle of 
“ Riverside street.” Her lovers were many, 
but soon, of the long row who waited under 
the moonlit eaves, only one was admitted — 
the governor’s younger brother, my sympa- 
thetic friend. There was but one room in the 
house in which the two could hope to be left 
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to themselves—mine. Here they came night 
after night. They paid no attention to the 
lonely M¢-4& in his hammock, but sat oppo- 
site in the darkness on the low adobe bench, 
hour after hour, stroking each other’s hands, 
giggling and cooing in low tones just like so 
many of my own people of the same age, only 
in a different language. An occasional smack, 
followed by feminine indignation, taught me 
the meaning of “Stop that!” in Zuni, and 
the peculiarities of the Pueblo kiss. If the 
blissful pair remained too late, the slab door 
would rumble on its wooden hinges, and the 
governor, preceded by a lighted torch of 
cedar splints, would stalk in, and, as near 
as I could make out, rate the young man 
soundly for his want of respect to the /Vash- 
intona Me-li-kana, whereupon the pair would 
vanish, the maiden giggling and the young 
man cursing. 

I made fair progress in the good graces 
of this odd group, but still by them, as by the 
rest of the tribe, I was regarded as a sort of 
black sheep on account of my sketching and 
note-taking, and suspicions seemed to increase 
in proportion to the evident liking they began 
to have for me. Day after day, night after 
night, they followed me about the pueblo, or 
gathered in my room. I soon realized that they 
were systematically watching me. They were 
however, pleasant about it, and constantly 
taught me Mexican and Indian words, so 
that I soon became able to carry on a con- 
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versation with them. My apparent estrange- 
ment from the other members of our party 


aroused in some of them sympathy, in others’ 


only additional suspicions. It thus happened 
that the Indians began to watch me still 
more strictly, not only by day, but through- 
out whole nights. No matter how late I lay 
in the corner of my room, writing, the gov- 
ernor always sat beside me. Not until the 
last word had been written and I was 
stretched out in my hammock would he 
leave. Nor was I even then by myself, for 
either the governor, or, when he was absent, 
some one of his relatives or sub-chiefs, slept 
across the doorway of the room. 

Realizing that until I could overcome the 
suspicion and secure the full confidence of 
the Indians, it would be impossible to gain 
any knowledge of importance regarding their 
inner life, I determined to remain among 
them until the return of our party from 
Mogqui, whither it was soon to go. It was, 
therefore with feelings akin to those of a 
doomed exile that I watched the busy pre- 
parations one evening for the departure. 
This feeling was heightened by the fact that 
I was by no means intimate with the mis- 
sionary, and Mr. Graham, the trader, was 
then temporarily absent from the pueblo. 
Moreover, I received from most of my party 
little sympathy in my self-imposed under- 


taking. 

Next morning, when at sunrise I started 
toward the mission to bid them good-bye, a 
glance at the distant corral showed that they 


had all gone; and as I strained my eyes 
to catch a glimpse of them, the last white- 
topped wagon of the train disappeared over 
the far-off lava hills whence I had first caught 
sight of the Valley of Zuii. 

It had been arranged that my provisions 
should be left with the missionary. When 
I applied to him that dreary morning for my 
coffee, sugar, flour, and other necessaries, he 
simply replied that he had nothing for me; 
that the things the Colonel had left were 
designed for himself. It was with the most 
gloomy forebodings that I turned toward the 
pueblo. As I passed along the western end 
of the town the Indians watched me and 
commented on my sadness, but several of 
them assured me that “Zui was a good 
place to live in. So long as one had plenty 
to eat, why should he feel sad?” I entered 
my lonely room, and sat down in the ham- 
mock, burying my face in my hands. I heard 
no moccasin footstep, but when I roused up 
again the old governor was standing before 
me. 

“Why is 
asked. 


our little brother sad?” he 
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“Alas!” I replied, “my friends are all gone, 
and they have left me nothing.” 

He looked at.me a moment and said, 

“ Little brother, you may be a Washington 
man, but it seems you are very poor. Now. 
if you do as we tell you, and will only make 
up your mind to be a Zufi, you shall be rich. 
for you shall have fathers and mothers. 
brothers and sisters, and the best food in the 
world. But if you do not do as we tell you, 
you will be very, very, very poor, indeed.” 

“Why should I not be a Zuni?” I replied in 
despair ; and the old man quickly answered, 

“Why not ?” 

Leaving me for a few minutes, he soon re- 
turned with a steaming bowi of boiled mutton, 
followed by his kindly old wife, bearing a tray 
of corn-cakes mixed with cAz/i and sliced 
beef, which, wrapped in husks, had been boiled 
like meat dumplings. 

“ There, try that,” said the old man, as he 
placed the bowl in the center of the floor. 
“Fill your stomach, and your face will 
brighten.” 

And the old woman stood admiringly by 
as I heartily ate my first genuine Zuii meal. 

Although kinder than ever, the governor 
continued just as faithfully his nightly vigils. 
One night, after sitting close beside me ex- 
amining every word I wrote, he threw away 
his cigarette, and informed me that “ it was 
not well for me to make any more marks on 
the paper—it was of no use.” As I calmly 
persisted, the next night a grave council was 
held. It was in the same room, and as I 
lay in my hammock listening to the proceed- 
ings, the discussion grew louder and more 
and more excited, the subjects evidently being 
my papers and myself. 

When at a late hour the council broke up, 
the governor approached me, candle in hand, 
and intently regarded my face for several 
minutes. He then said: 

“ The Ked-k'ok-shi (Sacred Dance) is com- 
ing to-morrow. What think you?” 

“ T think it will rain.” 

“ And / think,” said he, as he set his mouth 
and glared at me with his black eyes, “ that 
you will not see the Xed-#ok-shi when it 
comes to-morrow.” 

“7 think I shad/,” was my reply. 

Next morning before I was awake, the 
herald and two or three Anieutes had come 
in, and, as I arose, were sitting along the side 
of the house. The old head chief had just 
prepared my morning meal, and gone out 
after something. I greeted all pleasantly and 
sat down to eat. Before I had half finished I 
heard the rattle and drum of the coming 
dance. I hastily jumped up, took my leather 
book-pouch from the antlers, and strapping it 
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THE DANCE OF THE GREAT KNIFE. 


across my shoulder, started for the door. 
Two of the chiefs rushed ahead of me, caught 
me by the arms, and quietly remarked that 
it would be well for me to finish my breakfast. 
I asked them if the dance was coming. They 
said they didn’t know. I replied that I did, 
and that I was going out to see it. 

“Leave your books and pencils behind, 
then,” said they. 

“No, I must carry them wherever I go.” 

“ If you put the shadows of the great dance 
down on the leaves of your books to-day, we 
shall cut them to pieces,” they threatened. 

Suddenly wrenching away from them, I 
pulled a knife out from the bottom of my 
pouch, and, bracing up against the wall, 
brandished it, and said that whatever hand 
grabbed my arm again would be cut off, that 


whoever cut my books to pieces would only 
cut himself to pieces with my knife. It was 
a doubtful game of bluff, but the chiefs fell 
back a little, and I darted through the door. 
Although they followed me throughout the 
whole day, they did not again offer to mo- 
lest me, but the people gathered so closely 
around me that I could scarcely find oppor- 
tunity for sketching. 

As the month of November approached, 
the cold rains began to fall. Frost destroyed 
the corn-plants and vines. Ice formed over 
the river by night to linger a little while in 
the morning, then be chased away by the 
midday sun. Not in the least did these fore- 
runners of a severe winter cause the dance 
ceremonials to abate. The Indians were, to 
some extent, reassured, when, on the occasion 
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of the next dance, which happened to be a 
repetition of the first, I did little or no sketch- 
ing. At another dance, however, I resumed 
the hated practice, which made matters worse 
than before. A second council was called. 
Of this, however, I knew nothing, until after- 
ward told by the old chief. It seems that it 
was a secret. It discussed various plans for 
either disposing of me, or compelling me to 
desist. Among others was the proposal that 
I be thrown off the great mesa, as were the 
two “children of the angry waters,”’* but it 
was urged that should this be done, “ /Va-sin- 
to-na” might visit my death on the whole 
nation. In order to avoid this difficulty, others 
suggested that I be Ad-thii-kwish-k'ia (con- 
demned of sorcery) and executed. They 
claimed that sorcery was such a_ heinous 
crime that my execution would be pardoned, 
if represented to the Americans as the con- 
sequence of it. But some of the councilors 
reminded the others that the Americans had 
no sorcerers among them, and were ignorant 
of witchcraft. 

At last a plan was hit upon which the sim- 
ple natives thought would free them from all 
their perplexities. Surely, no objection could 
be offered to the “death of a Navajo.” t 
Forthwith the Knife Dance was ordered, as 
it was thought possible that the appear- 
ance of this dance would be sufficient to in- 
timidate me, without recourse to additional 
violence. 

One morning thereafter, the old chief ap- 
peared graver and more affectionate toward 
me than usual. He told me the “Ho-mah-tchi 
was coming,—a very sa-mu (ill-natured) 
dance,” and suggested that “it would be 
well for me not to sketch it.” Unaware 
either of the council or of the functions of 
the angry dance, I persisted. ‘The old man, 
a little vexed, exclaimed, “Oh, well, of 
course, a fool always makes a fool of himself.” 
But he said no more, and I assigned, as the 
cause of his remarks, superstitious reasons, 
rather than any solicitude for my safety. 

When the great dance appeared, the gov- 
ernor seemed desirous of keeping me at home. 
During most of the morning I humored him 
in this. At last, however, fearing I would 
miss some important ceremonial, I stole out 
across the house-tops and took a position 
on one of the terraces of the dance court. 

The dancers filed in through the covered 


* A beautiful bit of folk-lore concerning 7d-ai-yd/- 
Zon-ne, or Thunder Mountain, and the deluge of the 
land of Zuiii. 

t Figurative expression for any sacrifice of life, 
either animal or human, at the Ho-mah-tchi, or Great 
Knife Dance and ceremonial,—the ancient war A@-/a 
of the Zuiis. 


way, preceded by a priest, and arranged 
themselves in a line across the court. Their 
costumes were not unlike those of the first 
dance I had witnessed, save that the masks 
were flatter and smeared with blood, and the 
beards and hair were long and streaming. [np 
their right hands the performers carried huge. 
leaf-shaped, blood-stained knives of stone. 
which, during the movements of the dance. 
they brandished wildly in the air, in time and 
accompaniment to their wild song and regu- 
lar steps, often pointing them toward me. 

As the day advanced, spectators began to 
throng the terraces and court, few, how: ver, 
approaching to where I was sitting; and the 
masked clowns made their appearance. 

I had been busy with memoranda and had 
succeeded in sketching three or four of the 
costumes, when there dashed into the court 
two remarkable characters. Their bodies, 
nude save for short breech-clouts, were 
painted with ashes. Skull-caps, tufted with 
split corn-husks, and heavy streaks of black 
under their eyes and over their mouths, gave 
them a most ghastly and ferocious appear- 
ance. Each wore around his neck a short, 
twisted rope of black fiber, and each was 
armed with a war-club or ladder-round. 

A brief intermission in the dance was the 
signal for a loud and excited harangue on 
the part of the two, which, at first greeted 
with laughter, was soon received with ab- 
solute silence, even by the children. Soon 
they began to point wildly at me with their 
clubs. Unable as I was to understand all 
they had been saying, I at first regarded 
it all as a joke, like those of the Xed-yi-mo- 
shi, until one shouted out to the other, “ Kill 
him! kill him!” and the women and chil- 
dren excitedly rising rushed for the door 
ways or gathered closer to one another. 
Instantly, the larger one approached the 
ladder near the top of which I sat, brandish 
ing his war-club at me. Savagely striking 
the rounds and poles, he began to ascend. 
A few Indians had collected behind me, and 
a host of them stood all around in front. 
Therefore, I realized that in case of violence, 
escape would be impossible. 

I forced a laugh, quickly drew my hunting 
knife from the bottom of the pouch, waved 
it two or three times in the air so that it 
flashed in the sunlight, and laid it conspicu 
ously in front of me. Still smiling, | carefully 
placed my book—open—by the side of the 
pouch and laid a stone on it to show that 
[ intended to resume the sketching. Then 
I half rose, clinging to the ladder-pole with 
one hand, and holding the other in readiness 
to clutch the knife. The one below suddenly 
grabbed the skirt of the other and shouted, 
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« Hold on, he is a &i-he / a hi-he/* We have 
been mistaken. This is no Navajo.” Jump- 
ing down to the ground, the one thus 
addressed glanced up at me for an instant, 
waved his war-club in the air, breathed from 
it, and echoed the words of his companion, 
while the spectators wildly shouted applause. 
The two held a hurried conference. They 
swore they must “ kill a Navajo,” and dashed 
through the crowd. and passage-way out of 
the court. 

The <Xed-yi-mo-shi, freed from their re- 
straint, rushed about with incessant jabber, 
and turned their warty eyes constantly in my 
direction. As I replaced my knife and 
resumed the sketching, the eyes of nearly the 
whole assemblage were turned toward me, 
and the applause, mingled with loud remarks, 
was redoubled. Some of the old men even 
came up and patted me on the head, or 
breathed on my hands and from their own. 

Presently a prolonged howl outside the 
court attracted the attention of all, and the 
frantic pair rushed in through the covered 
way, dragging by the tail and hind legs a 
big, yelping, snapping, shaggy yellow dog. 
“We have found a Navajo,” exclaimed one, 
as they threw the dog violently against 
the ground. While he was cringing before 
them, they began an erratic dance, wildly 
gesticulating and brandishing their clubs, 


* A7-he is an archaic term for “friend.” It is now 
used to signify a spiritual friend, or one who is en- 
dowed with sacred powers for the good of mankind, 
—a spiritual friend to the Ka-ka. 
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and interjecting their snatches of song with 
short speeches. Suddenly, one of them struck 
the brute across the muzzle with his war- 
club, and a well-directed blow from the other 
broke its back. While it was yet gasping and 
struggling, the smaller one of the two rushed 
about frantically, yelling, “ A knife, a knife.” 
One was thrown down to him. Snatching it 
up, he grabbed the animal and made a gash 
in its viscera. The scene which followed was 
too disgusting for description. It finds parallel 
only in some of the war ceremonials of the 
Aztecs, or in the animal sacrifices of the 
savages of the far North-west. Let it suffice 
that what remained of the dug at sunset, 
when the dance ended, was reluctantly given 
over to its former owner by the hideous pair.t 

Whether the Indians had really designed 
to murder me, or merely to intimidate me, 
my coolness, as well as my waving of the 
knife toward the sun, both largely accidental, 
had made a great impression on them. For 
never afterward was I molested to any se- 
rious extent in attempting to make notes and 
sketches. 

That night, the old chief was profuse in his 
congratulations and words of praise. I had 
completed in him, that day, the winning of 
the truest of friends; and by so doing had 
decided the fate of my mission among the 
Zuni Indians. 


tI have since learned that the two, whom I now 
know very well, belonged to a secret order, members 
of which are obliged on such occasions to go through 
this horrible ceremonial. 


Frank H. Cushing. 


(To be continued.) 
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“THERE WERE SOUNDS WHICH MIGHT HAVE BEEN MILES AWAY.” [PAGE 218,] 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 


SILVER MINES. 


BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 


Author of “ Friend Barton’s Concern,” “A Story of the Dry Season,” etc. 


Vv. 
A PHILOSOPHER OF THE CAMP. 


As Hilgard stepped into the street, his 
brown mare, Peggy, swung around from the 
hitching-post, and whinnied to him impatiently. 
He patted her neck and rubbed her soft nose, 
toconsole hérfor her disappointment, and then, 
crossing the street, ran up a dark flight of 
stairs to Godfrey’s lodging. 

He found the Doctor asleep in his arm- 
chair before an air-tight stove that showed a 
red glow at its draught. The ashes of his cold 
pipe were scattered over the ample bosom of 
his dressing-gown, and a book had slipped to 
the floor beside him. 

“Eh! what?” he exclaimed, querulously, 
arousing himself and feeling for a black silk 
cap that had dropped from the bald spot on 
the top of his reclining head. “Is that you, 
George ? How did you get in?” 

“1 saw a light under your door and heard 
you snoring, so I came in; the door was 
unlocked.” 

“T snoring! Nonsense! I never unclose my 
lips when I sleep! What you heard was the 
roaring of the draught. Open that door, it’s 
very warm in here!” 

Godfrey leaned forward and closed the 
draught, then stretched himself back in his 
chair again, with a more benignant expression. 

“Come, sit down, boy. Aren’t your long 
legs tired enough yet, but you must go prowl- 
ing about the room like that? You'll give 
me a crick in my neck, trying to see you over 
my shoulder.” 

Hilgard sat down on a low chair which 
brought his chin very close to his knees; he 

his crossed arms on them and his chin 
on his arms, fixing his black-brown eyes on a 
crack in the stove through which he could 
watch the subsiding gleam of the fire. 

“T hope you will sleep as well after your 
dance as I did after my supper,” Godfrey re- 
marked. His tone carried with it a certain 
perception of some mood in his young com- 
emer which might call for less careless 

dling than characterized their usual inter- 


course. “It strikes me it’s time you were in 
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search of a bed somewhere. Did you come 
here to share mine ?” 

“No, Doctor—the fact is, you did me a 
tremendous favor to-night.” 

“T rather suspected as much,” the Doctor 
assented, with a melancholy smile. He did 
not look at Hilgard, but kept his eyes on the 
stove. “George, I hope my pride in you 
isn’t going to have a fall.” 

“TI hope not, Doctor,” said Hilgard, indif- 
ferently ; “ but you had better put your pride 
in a safer place.” 

“T’ve gloried in your tough-heartedness 
where woman is concerned, more than I have 
in my own philosophy —eh ?” added the Doc- 
tor, in reply to some inarticulate comment from 
Hilgard. 

“With about as much reason, perhaps,” 
George repeated. 

“Don’t be flippant, boy. It’s a pity you 
can’t take a lesson in the old man’s philosophy, 
that you make light of at your own expense. 
Learn to inhale the delicate bouquet and leave 
the wine alone, as I did at Archer’s to-night.” 

The Doctor performed a fastidious gesture 
of lifting a fragile glass to his superior sense, 
closing his eyes in an ecstasy of appreciation. 

“By the way,” he went on, as Hilgard 
watched him, a hot impatience struggling with 
his usual enjoyment of the old boy’s admoni- 
tions, “ Wilkinson thinks he knows a good 
wine ; perhaps he does; but if he does, then 
I don’t! There isn’t a wine in the place!” 

He appeared to have lost the thread of his 
anxieties regarding the perilous state of Hil- 
gard’s emotional nature; but he presently 
returned to it, leaning back in his chair and 
closing his eyes, as having no one in view. 

“ All girls are pretty much alike when you 
get twenty or thirty years away from them — 
‘ The brightest eyes that ever have shone,’ you 
know,— what the deuce is the rest of it? 
I can’t remember any poetry that I’ve read 
since I was ten years old. It’s the essence 
a man wants in his life, not the individual 
flower; however, at your age I took a more 
specific view of flowers; I didn’t object to 
one in my button-hole now and then.” 

“For Heaven's sake, hold on, Doctor!” 
Hilgard interrupted. 
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Godfrey put out a deprecating hand. 

“ Sit down, my boy, sitdown. I understand 
you perfectly—no harm has been done so 
far. Your young legs ached for a dance with 
a pretty girl. Say @ pretty girl—I don’t insist 
on your dancing with more than one girl 
at once—whom you may never see again, 
and my chastened spirit yearned for an 
admirable supper. If I let my knowledge 
of young blood lead me into some foolish 
forebodings as to the future, why that isn’t to 
say that you’re bound to justify them. Only, 
mark you, if you ever do get into trouble, 
come to me, boy, come to me! I’ve got 
plenty of storage room in here” (he gave the 
red bosom of his dressing-gown a sounding 
slap) “for other people’s secrets. My own 
are in a safer place—in the grave.” 

Under the old boy’s mannerisms of speech, 
and the whimsical play of his features, now 
growing a little heavy in their mobility, there 
was an accent of tenderness which touched 
the young man’s heart. 

The Doctor had been funny so many years 
that his nearest friends always treated his 
serious moments as the most triumphant 
of his jests. Hilgard, the boy of his recent 
fancy, understood him better than his oldest 
comrades, who had witnessed his slow de- 
terioration through twenty-six years of fron- 
tier life, and that series of postponed suc- 
cesses, roughly characterized by the world 
as failures, which had robbed him gradually 
of his youthful prestige among them. The 
Doctor’s secrets were not all in the grave. 
Notwithstanding his frequent, dramatic allu- 
sions to them, and his exaggerated frankness 
about all his affairs, past and present, the 
saddest of all his secrets still walked the 
earth, bearing his tarnished name. Very few 
of the friends were still about him who knew 
the story of his disastrous marriage. He had 
accepted the consequences of his mistake with 
uncomplaining manliness, but he had his 
lonely hours,—his moments of bitterness, 
when the passionate, wasted love of his 
youth came back to mock the careless sto- 
icism of his middle-age. 

It was said of the Doctor that he was lazy, 
unambitious, and given to levity. A pervad- 
ing seediness had crept over his outward 
man. The moth of long isolation from gentle 
communications had corrupted his good man- 
ners, and the thief of discouragement had 
stolen his pride. He sometimes consorted 
with the halt and the maimed in reputation ; 
he did not always avoid the dark-colored 
sheep of the camp; but he was never 
known to be the companion of its birds of 
prey. 
Hilgard was the only one of his acquaint- 


ance, perhaps, for whom he had any affection, 
who was not broken-winged, or weighted with 
some disability of character or fortune. His 
remnant of self-respect showed itself in his 
avoidance of the prosperous and flagrantly 
happy. He neither attempted to discount 
their successes, nor to share them; but for 
Hilgard, on the threshold of the fight, in his 
unstained armor and unquenched ardor of 
life, he felt all the yearning of a woman, with 
the doubts and fears of a disappointed man, 
This feeling expressed itself chiefly in jibes 
and grimaces of speech, which passed current 
between them much more easily than senti- 
ments would have done. 

“ Your friend, Mrs. Denny,” Hilgard began 
after a silence, “in that delicate, arch little 
way of hers intimated that Conrath had been 
drinking when he came in to-night. Is it a 
habit with him, do you know ?” 

“ No, hardly a habit, as yet ; a predilection, 
perhaps. It’s a bad climate for predilections 
of that kind.” 

“Do you suppose he—his sister has ever 
seen him in that way ?” 

“ Heaven forbid! No, to do Con justice, he 
keeps himself out of the way when his little 
predilection has got the upper hand of him. 
He has ‘important business down town.’ 
Women have a great respect for that. I’ve 
known Con’s affairs to be so absorbing as to 
keep him secluded for twenty-four hours at a 
time—trouble with the smelters, and what not.” 

“ Miserable, brutal business !” Hilgard ex- 
claimed, rising to his feet with a gesture 
expressive of the general futility of things. 
“ Why is it that men who don’t know how to 
take decent care of a horse, always have some 
woman at their mercy ?” 

“ Why, indeed, my boy, when chivalrous 
hearts like yours and mine haven’t so much 
as a rag of a favor to stick in our caps!” 

“ What infernal selfishness to bring a girl 
like that out here, anyhow!” Hilgard went on, 
without noticing the reckless inconsistency 
of the Doctor’s present attitude with regard 
to feminine favors. 

“ Well, you and I should be the last to 
complain of that. The influence of a nice 
girl in a place like this, provided, mind you,” 
said the Doctor, endeavoring to recover him- 
self, “that no attempt is made to sequestrate 
the same “ 

“ And look at the friends he picks out for 
her!” Hilgard interrupted passionately. “A 
rowdy little woman with a miscellaneous list 
of acquaintances ” 

“Steady, my boy! If you mean Mrs. 
Denny,— I’m one of Mrs. Denny’s acquaint- 
ances, myself! I knew her at Central before 
she was married. She was a bright-faced little 
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thing just out of school. Family came from 
Tennessee—broken up by the war. Just fancy 
a girl beginning the study of human nature 
in a mining camp—and her own nature in 
the bargain. She began with Denny. Are 
you listening to me, George ? I suppose the 
only way for a woman really to know a man 
is for her to marry him. If that’s true, in the 
course of an average life, with the greatest 
perseverance, she couldn’t get very far in the 
noblest study of mankind, could she? Well, 
Mrs. Denny knows Denny pretty thoroughly, I 
suspect, by this time ; and I daresay she’s been 
surprised at a good many things she’s found 
out in herself. Found herself doing and saying 
and thinking a good many things she never 
would have believed herself capable of when 
she was a young girl. She’s a weak little 
yessel—the* Lord knows what she was fash- 
joned for; but it wasn’t for Denny—that I'll 
take my oath to. The Lord never fashioned 
any woman for men like Denny. She used to 
be very musical in a chirrupy kind of way, 
but she doesn’t sing any more —says she hasn’t 
any instrument. If there’s any music in that 
household, she’s the instrument and Denny’s 
the player. It’s a wonder she isn’t more out 
of tune. It makes a ghastly kind of music in 
a family when both have ceased to love, and 
one knows how to torture.” 

“Doctor,” said Hilgard, “I wish you 
wouldn’t !” 

“Well, I wont—but you mustn’t, either! Let 
her alone, poor little devil! She isn’t the kind 
that rebels and sets up her own individuality. 
I don’t suppose she ever had much to set up. 
She just wobbles along, leaning a little too far 
one way and then a little too far the other, 
and Denny prods her up to her place now 
and then.” 

“Doctor, what is the use of talking about 
it?” 

“ Well, I wont ; only look here—why should 
you grudge her the company of a sweet young 
girl? If she can stand the contact, I should 
think the young girl might. Not that I'd pick 
her out myself to matronize a girl of mine; 
but Conrath likes a lively little duenna, you 
see. By the way, George,—Conrath doesn’t 
seem to love you much. What's the reason ?” 

Hilgard looked uncomfortable. 

“The reasons are underground—most of 
them ?” 

“Some scrape about your end lines, I 
hear 7 

“ Ves.” 

“ Well, that isn’t all of it, is it ?” 

“Isn’t that enough ?” 

“No, it isn’t, in a camp like this. I’ve 
known men to pocket each other’s ore, and 
fight it out, and be on joking terms with each 
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other, like’s not, half the time. You're the one 
to feel ugly, it strikes me.” 

“ Well, I do feel ugly.” 

“You don’t feel as ugly as Con does, not 
by half. Come, I want to know what the 
trouble is ?” 

Hilgard turned red. 

“ Hang it all!” he said. “ It’s that little 
fool of a woman you are trying to make me 
sorry for! It began coming over the range. 
We made the trp from Fairplay together, 
Conrath and Mrs. D. and myself, and a lot 
more, shut up in that musty coach.” 

“You and Con made Mrs. Denny's ac- 
quaintance together, eh? Well, that was an 
unlucky conjunction.” 

“Oh, he knew her before, and I didn’t 
want to know her ~ 

“ Ah!” said the Doctor. “I see! Well, it’s 
a pity. Mrs. Denny is a little fool, but not 
an inch of anything more, George.” 

“I don’t care what she is, if she will only 
keep out of my way.” 

“ You mustn’t take up too much room with 
that way of yours, my boy. It’s a small 
world. A fellow with as broad shoulders as 
you've got can’t go squaring them through 
it. We've got to turn out for the blind, and 
the lame, and the vicious. For your own sake, 
you'd better turn out for Conrath. He wont 
bear crowding. Give him plenty of room. 
I needn’t tell you you'd better let his lady 
friends alone.” 

“TI should think not, if you mean Mrs. 
Denny,” Hilgard said fiercely, “ Conrath’s 
lady friends are not likely to be mine.” 

“Well, his lady relatives, then. The sister 
is very nice and very pretty, but she belongs 
to the Shoshone crowd. You'll find it enough 
to be mixed up with them in business, with- 
out any sentimental complication.” 

Hilgard rose to his feet and straightened 
himself while he buttoned his overcoat, look- 
ing down at Godfrey with an expression of 
intense annoyance. 

“ It’s not her fault that she is Conrath’s sis- 


Why should you not speak of her with 
as much respect as if she were yours or 
mine ?” 

“ My dear boy, I wish she were your sister. 
I’m going up to the Shoshone to-morrow,” 


ter. 


Godfrey added presently. “I want to look 
at that girl again. I can easily have some 
business with Conrath. Besides, I owe her 
an apology in person for the waltz last night.” 
“ You’d much better keep away. You'll go 
up there with a bee in your bonnet, and make 
yourself ridiculous. She has forgotten which 
of us she waltzed with, by this time.” 
Hilgard had got as far as the door, but 
stopped and began walking up and down the 
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shadowy part of the room while he expos- 
tulated with the Doctor. 

“Tf you'll promise to keep away, I will,” 
the latter called to him from the depths of his 
chair. “You are much safer and in better 
company with a ridiculous old fellow with a 
bee in his bonnet, than with any of that 
crowd. I say it again, whoever it offends!” 

“ Doctor, you’re incorrigible! You are as 
bad as a dime novel. I could laugh, if you 
didn’t make me so mad, at the wild absurdity 
and the cheek of you!” 

“Well, ‘some will laugh while others 
weep,’” said Godfrey, rubbing the black silk 
cap about, sleepily, on the top of his head. 
“Have you any idea how late it is? The 
respectable part of the camp has been in bed 
these two hours!” 

Hilgard took no notice of this hint. 

“Conrath can’t be all rascal,” he said, after 
a silence. “There must be a decent side to 
him if one could only get at it. How is that, 
Doctor, do you know ?” 

“ T don’t think he is a many-sided youth,” 
Godfrey answered. “I’ve seen only two sides 
of him. Conrath when he has been drinking 
and Conrath when he hasn’t. I haven’t found 
either very attractive. He has never done any- 
thing yet, but I’m afraid when he cuts his 
wisdom teeth, he’ll cut them in iniquity.” 

Hilgard continued his perambulations in 
silence. A smoldering stick fell in the stove, 
and the flames started up again with a dull roar. 

“Con,” said the Doctor— “ no,— George, 
— don’t you get too fraternally anxious about 
Conrath’s sister.” The Doctor’s thoughts were 
evidently wandering. “ Mrs. Denny’s—little 
discrepancies — quite on the surface. Even— 
guileless observer like myself can perceive 
them.” The words came lingeringly, with som- 
nolent pauses. “I’m sorry, Con isn’t better, 
boy,—for hersake — Cecil’ssake— and yours.” 

The black silk cap fell off, as the wearer’s 
head, sagging from side to side, dropped back 
against his chair; his hand, with the pipeful 
of cold ashes, sank lower and lower, and 
rested on its broad arm. Hilgard picked up 
the cap, and pressed it quietly on the defense- 
less crown, which, as the Doctor said, had 
“‘ got above timber line.” 

“ G’ bless you, George. Go to bed, fool- 
ish boy!” the sleeper murmured. 


VI. 
BOUNDARY MONUMENTS. 
THE Doctor's apprehensions with regard to 


Hilgard survived the night and clouded his 
enjoyment of a late breakfast, cooked by him- 
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self. He tried in vain to recall the face of the 
partner whom he had resigned, in a weak 
moment, to his favorite. He could only re- 
member that she was young, with a sweet 
voice and fair, indefinite coloring. Surely 
there had been nothing about her that need 
have been irresistible, even to four-and- 
twenty. Reflecting, however, upon the po- 
sition, relatively, of the two mines, and the 
dangers of propinquity and isolation com- 
bined, the Doctor resolved that he would take 
his threatened ride up to the Shoshone in the 
afternoon, and satisfy himself as to the po- 
tency of Miss Conrath’s charms and the con- 
sequent extent of Hilgard’s peril. 

He inquired for Conrath, and was not 
surprised to find -that he was not at the 
mine. The Doctor had assured himself of 
that fact before leaving the camp. *Miss Con- 
rath was at home, however ; on his asking to 
see her, the maid showed him into the long, 
bright room, with windows at both ends which 
served for all the social uses of the mana- 
gerial establishment. The young lady looked 
up from her low seat by the hearth, in evident 
surprise, at his entrance. 

She appeared to have been sitting a long 
time by the fire, for one cheek was quite hot 
and red, and her lips showed a dry, vivid 
brightness. She gave him a somewhat per- 
functory welcome, as if, as a matter of course, 
he had come to see some one else. 

He began to realize, with some uneasiness, 
that Conrath’s sister was not quite such a 
child as he had thought her to be. But the 
Doctor had not the fear of woman, however 
young and fair, before his eyes. He referred 
at once to the ball, and to the waltz, with the 
unblushing protestation that his unavoidable 
rudeness had cost him his night's rest. 

Miss Conrath was not pleased with her 
visitor, but she was willing to bear with him 
for civility’s sake. She was curious about 
him, too. 

She was looking a little heavy-eyed and 
feverish after the ball. She had slept ill at 
Mrs. Denny’s, and had not been able to 
compose herself to rest since her early return 
to the mine. But as the Doctor looked at her 
he was more and more disgusted with his 
own fatuity of the night before. 

He almost groaned as he studied her, and 
saw how more than pretty, how adorable, she 
was! 

She sat somewhat listlessly engaged with a 
mass of soft white knitting she had unfolded 
from a silk handkerchief which she spread 
across her lap, while the Doctor discussed 
the chances of the railroad getting through 
to the camp before winter, and indulged in 
the usual revilings of the climate. 
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“Did you ever have the asthma, Miss 
Conrath ?” he asked, pursuing this theme 
with variations. 

“ J don’t remember that I ever did,” Cecil 
laughed. She was able, as yet, to regard 
illness, connected with herself, as a kind of 


joke. 

Me Well, I dare say you never did. But then, 
you know, even babies have been known to 
have it. Well, this is the most marvelous 
climate for asthmatics—in fact, for any kind 
of chronic complaint. But I’ve observed these 
stimulating climates that stir old blood out of 
its torpor are the very are a—all wrong 
for healthy youngsters. Young blood don’t 
require a light atmosphere any more than it 
requires a whisky-and-soda—if you will ex- 
cuse me —every morning before breakfast. I 
don’t know, upon my soul, how else to ac- 
count for the way all the young fellows go to 
the deuce out here.” 

Cecillooked up at her visitor in great surprise. 
She thought he might possibly be approach- 
ing the subject of a hospital or free reading- 
room, or course of lectures for young men, 
with a view to asking for contributions ; but 
he did not look like an agent for a benevo- 
lent enterprise. 

She was at a loss to understand the turn he 
had given to the conversation. 

The Doctor certainly was taking a most 
extreme view of his duty in this situation, 
which he had found so much worse than 
could have been expected. There was no 
doubt as to Hilgard’s symptoms. They had 
been of a nature calculated to shake far more 
than the Doctor’s boasted faith in his tough- 
heartedness. He had no objection to the 
young lady. A perfect lamb, he said to him- 
self, and yet with a spirit of her own in those 
steady gray eyes, under the wide low arch of 
the soft eyebrows. But she was allied to a 
masculine element in the camp, the nature of 
which the Doctor understood better than Hil- 
gard. It was evident that his warnings had 
been thrown away on that headstrong youth. 
He must see what could be done with the 
far Shoshone. There was no way left but to 
traduce Hilgard—blacken his character— 
deal with him remorselessly, and make her 
afraid of him. George might think the treat- 
ment of his symptoms a little rigorous, but 
he would live to be thankful for it. The Doctor 
would shrink from nothing, where the safety 
of his “ boy ” was concerned. 

“He can talk about his dime novels,” he 
soliloquized gloomily, “ but the state of things 
here is not much better. It’s mediaval,— 
that’s what it is!” 

“There’s that young Hilgard,” he began 
violently. As if the word had been a blow, 
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the color answered in the young girl’s cheek. 
She had expected that name some time in the 
course of the conversation, but was not pre- 
pared for it in this connection. “George Hil- 
gard was a perfect specimen of young man- 
hood when he first came from the East; he 
was like Saul among his brethren.” 

The unhappy blush deepened until it had 
quite obliterated the fire-glow. 

* ] don’t know what can have got into that 
boy, unless it’s the altitude! He needs more 
atmospheric pressure—the more pounds to 
the square inch the better for a chap like that. 
I’ve been foolish enough to let in a sneaking 
kind of a fancy for that young limb, but, 
upon my soul, if he’s got any frends in the 
East, they’d better send for him! They'd 
better get him out of this camp!” 

The young girl looked steadily at her work 
without speaking, while a paleness about her 
lips spread slowly backward over her cheeks. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what time he got 
to bed last night! He came tramping up my 
stairs after midnight to talk over his troubles 
with me. I knew he was getting into some 
scrape or other! That boy has got to get out 
of the camp!” 

The Doctor concluded from the victim's 
expression that he had gone far enough. He 
had not indeed intended to go quite so far, 
but the effort his words had cost him had 
given them an impetus which surprised him- 
self. Miss Conrath’s head was bent very low 
over her knitting, and the white wool slid over 
her fingers with a fitful, uncertain movement. 
He now proceeded calmly to give his remarks 
a more general tendency. 

“That's a very pretty thing you're working 
on,—looks as white and soft as a fresh snow- 
fall. Hope it will keen white longer than the 
snow does that falls in this dusty camp.” 

With her needle between her tremulous 
fingers, Cecil held out the corners of the 
handkerchief. 

“I keep it folded in this,” she said. 

“ Ah, yes,” the Doctor murmured abstract- 
edly, “that’s a good way, too! Ridiculous 
idea for an old fellow like me to be dwelling 
on; but if I had a young sister or daughter 
in this camp, I dare say I should be inclined 
to keep her as you keep your white wools— 
folded away from the dust.” 

He paused a moment, awaiting some com- 
ment from Miss Conrath. But none came; 
she took a Jong breath and rested her arms 
on her lap, looking down into the fire. The 
Doctor derived great satisfaction from her 
attitude, and the long sigh, as of one who 
rests a moment after pain. 

She began to wince—poor little thing! 
He would give one more turn to the screw 
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and then let her breathe again. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that she and Hilgard should 
not be running across each other at balls, 
every fortnight or so. George would easily 
find means to reéstablish himself in her eyes, 
if he had the chance. The Doctor would do 
what a devoted friend might, to deprive him 
of that chance. 

“ Now, that ball of the Younger Sons!” he 
went on; “they claim to be very exclusive, 
poor fellows! I’m one of them myself, so far 
as the name goes, but I don’t pride myself on 
it. A Younger Son is no better than an older 
one,—sometimes not half so good. What did 
you think of the ball, Miss Conrath? Did it 
strike you as being very exclusive ?” 

Miss Conrath lifted her eyes a moment, 
but without looking at the Doctor. 

“TI do not think those who went to the 
ball are the ones to criticise it,” she said. 

“Surely not,” the Doctor cordially as- 
sented; “but, on the other hand, those who 
did not go are hardly the ones! You and I 
have been, Miss Conrath—and, if I may 
judge by your expression, rather than your 
words, you find yourself not quite acclimated 
to the pitch of gayety required to enjoy a camp 
ball.” 

“ My brother was not there, as I expected,” 
Cecil protested. 

“Ah, yes, of course that makes a differ- 
ence; but it makes more difference here than 
it would anywhere else. Here there is no 
classification. You have to pick your way 
among all the people who are crowding you, 
elbow to elbow. What is a young girl to do? 
You are no judge of character, Miss Conrath. 
I hope you are not, at your age. You are 
perfectly defenseless here, the moment you 
get outside your door. So is any young girl.” 

Miss Conrath rose suddenly, as if her en- 
durance had reached a limit. 

“Tt is true,” she said, “ I must be defence- 
less, when strangers give themselves the right 
to take my brother’s place—and in his own 
house.” 

The Doctor rose, too, smiling at her with 
invincible composure. He was well satisfied 
with the effect of his desperate measures. To 
make all sure for the future he would not 
spare the final blow. 

“Neither Hilgard nor I dared to be per- 
fectly frank with you about that exchange of 
partners last night. Shall I make a clean 
breast of it and tell you the facts?” he asked. 

Cecil faced him, her soft eyes expanded 
with a pained brightness. 

“T will hear nothing more—you have 
been too frank already,” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. “ Please to have some regard for 
me, if you have none for your friend. I have 
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heard things to Mr. Hilgard’s discredit from 
others who did not profess to like him, but 
it is his friend who has no mercy on his 
character, and no respect for his confidence.” 

The Doctor was instantly and mightily 
roused at the thought of these “ others,” less 
disinterested detractors, at work upon Hil- 
gard’s character. His was the only hand that 
could be trusted to administer the blacken- 
ing touches, and even his began to tremble 
remorsefully at the picture he had faintly 
sketched of his boy, a prey to the cheap 
temptations of the camp. He sat down again, 
bent on investigating this unexpected aid 
which had anticipated him in the work of 
defamation. 

“T should like to know,” he burst forth, 
“who has been warning you against George 
Hilgard! Perhaps your brother has been 
enlarging on him for your benefit. You 
needn’t pay the least attention to that sort 
of thing. Your brother and Hilgard are 
engaged just now in a discussion of their 
boundary lines. Half the mines in the camp 
are doing the same thing; their opinion of 
each other is likely to be more picturesque 
than edifying. What has your brother got to 
say about Hilgard ?” 

“ I did not mention my brother’s name! ” 

“Of course you haven’t. You appear to 
have more sense than most girls; but you 
may take my word for it, Miss Conrath, that 
when you hear anything to the discredit of 
George’ Hilgard, it’s invented by the person 
who brings it to you, I don’t care who it is! 
Of course, your brother has got to keep Hil- 
gard at a distance. The chief of the Led- 
Horse can’t be chasséing back and forth 
across the gulch with the sister of the Sho- 
shone! You can’t be putting a man’s ore in 
your pocket with one hand and asking him to 
dinner with the other.” 

“ Mr. Godfrey !” 

“ Oh, I know I’m in your brother's house. 
I’m only expressing the general sentiment 
down in the camp. / don’t know anything 
about their squabbles! I only know that 
George Hilgard’s the finest young fellow in 
this camp. He’d be one of the ten who 
would save the city, if we could find the other 
nine ! 

“I don’t know who you are defending him 
from. You yourself have said the worst things,” 
Cecil repeated. 

“What have I said? I said he was in 
trouble. So he is! So he is! Or if he isn’t, 
he’s in a fair way for it. It’s easy enough to 
see the beginning,”—he looked menacingly 
at the bewildered girl— “but there is no tell- 
ing where it will end! I’ve done what I could. 
There’s not a young fellow living for whom I'd 
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have done what I’ve done for him to-day! 
But I give it up!” The Doctor spread out 
both his palms with a hopeless gesture. 

Cecil began to feel a little afraid of her ec- 
centric visitor, who did not seem to be out 
of his mind, nor yet altogether in it. She was 
troubled by a suspicion that he must have 
some motive for his grotesque outburst of 
confidence with regard to Hilgard. She could 
hardly take it as a wanton impertinence 
toward herself. 

“TI must ask you to excuse me from any 
more discussion of your friend. What he is 
or is not cannot concern me. My brother 
will be at home soon, I think, if you like to wait 
for him.” 

She felt that her discourtesy had been 
well-deserved, and, without further apology, 
she left the room. 

The Doctor remained sitting for some time 
alone; he looked down at the prints of his 
dusty feet on the carpet, then at the heap of 
white knitting the girl had dropped. “ Well! 
if women aren’t the very 

At that moment the maid entered with a 
jingling tray of glass and silver, which she 
proceeded to arrange on the sideboard at the 
farther end of the room. The Doctor took 
out a card and scribbled a few words on it. 

“ Will you give this to Miss Conrath ?” he 
said, handing it to the maid. The words were : 

“Forgive me if I have made you uncom- 
fortable. You need not remember anything I 
have said, Any inconsistencies you may have 
noticed in my remarks, I will commend to your 
charity for an old fellow who was kept up much 
too late the night before /” 

The Doctor was obliged to confess to 
himself, as he rode back to the camp, that 
the four dollars he had spent that afternoon 
for horse-hire was entirely thrown away, so 
far as it was ever likely to benefit Hilgard. 

“It all comes of the missionary spirit,” he 
grumbled to himself. “A man never goes 
out with that spirit on him, that he isn’t sure 
to poke himself into some place where he’s 
no business to be.” 

After sunset of the same day, Cecil Conrath 
was walking back and forth on the hill-side 
above the gulch, following an unfrequented 
trail, screened by the quaking-aspens from 
view on the side of the Led-Horse, and shel- 
tered from the winds by the crest of the hill. 
The miners, observing that the young girl 
often walked here alone, had, with tacit 
courtesy, left this trail to her exclusive use. 

To-day she ventured farther than usual into 
the gulch, attracted by the flutter of a red 
flag among the parting leafage. It was 
planted in the center of a clump of young 
trees, aspens of larger growth, and slender, 
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branchless pines growing in the bottom of the 
guich. The ominous signal, awaiting some 
unknown issue in this lonely spot on the 
debatable ground between the two mines 
gave Cecil a curious shock of apprehension. 
The air was full of rumors of incipient trouble. 
The situation had never been explained to her; 
she knew that Hilgard was the accuser and 
her brother the defendant, and that the affairs 
of the accuser were at a low ebb, while those 
of the defendant prospered amain ; more than 
this, she had only her forebodings, which had 
not been allayed by the tone her brother in- 
variably used in speaking of his neighbor. 

Venturing nearer, she saw that the trees 
which stood around the signal flag were each 
defaced by the hacking of a large piece of 
bark from the trunk, and bore an inscription 
deeply cut in the white, exposed wood. The 
leafy covert, where the shadows, stealing down 
between the hills, made an early dusk, might 
well have served for a trysting-place; but 
these were no amorous records which the 
young girl deciphered, as she went from tree 
to tree, tracing the rude intaglio; unless, in- 
deed, the lovers had concealed their mutual 
vows under an arithmetical formula. 

The red flag drooped in the failing breeze. 
Cecil now observed that it was planted be- 
tween two narrow, flat stones, partly driven 
into the ground, side by side ; the stones bore 
the same mysterious formulz with which the 
tree-trunks were branded. 

What had happened in this secluded spot, 
with these young trees standing about like 
mute witnesses, each bearing its scar for a 
token; and what coming event was this red 
signal beckoning on ? 

She heard a man’s footsteps striding rapidly 
down the trail behind her; she waited under 
the blazed trees until they should pass. They 
did not pass, but came near and paused, and 
Hilgard’s voice, low, and a little disturbed by 
rapid heart-beats, gave her “Good evening.” 

“Is it very strange for me to be here?” 
she asked, instinctivély summoning him to her 
own defense. “I never come down into the 
gulch; but I saw this flag from the hill. I 
could not think what it meant!” 

His presence had changed her unaccount- 
able panic into a definable dread lest, when 
she looked in his face she should see there 
records, unobserved before, of that deteriora- 
tion, or capacity for it, which Mr. Godfrey 
had ruthlessly depicted and then recklessly 
denied. She lifted her eyes doubtfully to his. 

As if he felt the subtle question in them, 
his own met hers with their manly answer. It 
was enough, and more than enough. She 
had not asked for all the assurances that she 
read in his eyes. 
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“It is altogether so very strange here,” she 
said, looking about restively at the encircling 
trees. 

“ Has anything frightened you, or troubled 

ou?” 
hr Oh, no— it is only the place. Why are 
the trees all cut and marked, and these little 
stones ? What has happened here? Do you 
know ?” 

Hilgard could not forbear a smile. 

“Only a very little thing happened here a 
year and a half ago. The south-west corner of 
the Led Horse and the south-east corner of the 
Shoshone were located here. The end lines 
of the two claims are identical. These stones 
are the corner monuments, and the number 
of the corner and of the official survey are 
marked on them and on the trees. Did it 
seem so very mysterious to you ?” 

“T thought these stones marked the grave 
of some one buried here.” 

“The graves of a good many fortunes are 
marked by such stones as these. But they 
do not usually mean anything more tragic.” 

“ And what does this flag mean!” 

“It has been used for a survey that was 
made to-day along the line. The flag was 
placed here for what is called a ‘ back-sight,’ 
to insure keeping the line ahead straight.” 

“Then it does not mean danger of any 
kind ?” 

“T hope not, I am sure,” Hilgard replied. 
“Are you a little sensitive, perhaps, about 
danger?” he added, smiling. 

“When one is alone a good deal one is 
apt to get morbid,” she admitted. 

He looked at her wistfully, thinking of his 
own loneliness, which he had not been con- 
scious of until she became his neighbor. 

“ And the direction one’s morbidness takes 
depends on temperament, I suppose. My 
morbidness takes the direction of various 
kinds of happiness I might have, but never 
expect to,” he said. 

“T should think you might be quite happy 
in your little kingdom overthere.” Herclearac- 
cents struck like perfect music on the stillness. 

“You will have a kingdom of your own 
some day. I hope you will like it better than 
I do mine.” 

She turned her cheek toward him, with a 
pretty little movement of attention, but with- 
out looking at him. 

“Will you tell me if I am on our side of the 
‘line’ ?” she asked. 

“ The Shoshone side, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes, of course. 

He came a few steps nearer to her. “ Now 
we are both on the Shoshone side; you will 
let me stay on your side a moment, will 
you not?” 
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“ But is that surveyor looking at the flag 
now ?” she exclaimed, with a sudden accent 
of alarm at the thought of a mathematical jn- 
strument which might be of the nature of a 
telescope brought to bear on her under the 
present circumstances. 

Hilgard reassured her by pulling up the 
“ back-sight” and tossing it on the ground, 
The survey had been finished an hour ago, he 
explained ; he had happened to remember the 
flag in passing, and had come to fetch it away. 

She turned now toward the upward trail: 
but Hilgard, walking at her side, besought 
her to give him a few moments more. 

“Am I never to see you,” he asked — 
“as other people see you,—as I might see 
you anywhere but here? Why may I not 
walk with you now, up the hill to your 
brother’s house ? There is no personal feeling 
on my part, in this unpleasant business between 
the mines. You have heard of it, of course, 
but it need be only a business disagreement. 
Your brother and I should not be enemies!” 

She had stopped as he overtook her, and 
now walked back irresolutely toward the 
group of trees. 

“T hope you are not enemies!” she said. 
“It is so causeless! So—so— incredible! 
I do not understand what it is! No one has 
explained it to me. Could you tell me?” 

“ No,” said Hilgard, dejectedly ; “I am not 
the one to tell you. You must have what faith 
you can in—both of us—until the truth 
comes out. But it is very hard to feel that 
your strongest bias must always be against 
me. If you would give me but the merest 
chance that anyeacquaintance might have, to 
put myself in some other light than the one I 
am doomed to in your eyes. You will always 
think of me as a determined partisan of the 
wrong side.” 

“If my brother brings you to the house, I 
will only think of you as our guest.” 

“Ts that likely to happen, do you think ?” 
he asked bitterly. 

“No,” she said, “ it is not at all likely, but 
there is no other way.” She stood with her 
shoulder against a slender pine and looked 
down at the scar in its side, touching it with 
remorseful fingers. “I don’t know why it 
should be so, but I have known from the first 
that there could be no softening of this— 
of the bitterness between you and my brother 
by any effort of mine. It is a woman’s place 
always to make peace, but it has been useless 
to try.” 

“ But I declare to you that there ss no 
bitterness on my part.” ; 

“Wherever it lies, it is there!” she said. 
“We cannot be friends—or even acquaint- 
ances.” 
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«“ But you cannot make me your enemy! 
The bitterness shall not include us! What a 
strange fate it is that I should be on any 
side that is not your side! ” 

She was already moving away, but, at his 
words, she looked back without speaking. 
In the gathering dusk he could not read the 
expression of her eyes, but the mute action, 
trustful yet forbidding, racked his self-control. 


vil. 
THE BARRICADE. 


Mrs. Denny had won from Conrath a 
reluctant promise that he would take her 
down the main shaft of the Shoshone, and 
through its subterranean workings. He had 
postponed the fulfillment of this promise until 
it had become a subject for rather keen ban- 
tering between these lively comrades. On 
the second day after the ball, Conrath sur- 
prised Mrs. Denny by asking her if she was 
ready to go down in the mine that afternoon. 

He had called at her house in the 
morning, and the plan had been discussed 
between them as he sat on his horse, and 
she leaned on the pine-pole railing of the 
porch, wrapped in one of the fluffy white 
shawls in which she was fond of muffling her 
small, chilly form. Conrath was looking pale 
and somewhat demoralized after his stage- 
ride and its contingencies, the nature of which 
Mrs. Denny had gracefully indicated by pan- 
tomime to Hilgard on the night of the ball. 

Mrs. Denny considered Conrath very 
handsome,—almost as handsome as Hil- 
gard, and far more appreciative and gener- 
ally available. She protested that she could 
not endure the wind on the porch, and chid 
him for permitting his pony to nibble the 
young growth on her favorite clump of fir- 
trees; but she did not go in, and Conrath 
lingered, as if he had something on his mind 
which he found it difficult to say. 

“That beastly coach makes a perfect im- 
becile of a man,” he began, with more vigor 
of expression than the uncertain look in his 
eyes bore out; “I felt, when I got in on 
Wednesday night, as if I had been kicked 
from Fairplay over the pass.” 

“ Oh, I saw you,” she replied, with a teasing 
smile. “ It was plain enough that something 
had mixed you up pretty well! I told your 
sister you were a perfect wreck,—couldn’t 
stand on your feet; wasn’t that true?” 

“ Did you tell her that ?” 

“Of course I did. What was she to think 
of your leaving her at loose ends that way for 
the night? Who was to take her up to the 
mine? You're a nice brother, I must say! 
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She was a great deal more anxious about 
you than you deserved. She wanted to go to 
you, but I kept her away,—more for her 
sake than yours!” 

Conrath flushed and laughed, with an awk- 
ward pretense of being amused at these 
accusations. 

“T don’t know who is to answer for all the 
fibs I had to tell her,” Mrs. Denny con- 
tinued ; “you can’t, because your time for re- 
pentance is fully occupied,—or ought to be!” 

Conrath, shifting uneasily in his saddle, re- 
garded Mrs. Denny’s audacity with sulky 
admiration. It gave a certain piquancy to the 
commonplace nature of his weaknesses to 
be rallied upon them by a pretty woman. 

“ Are you sure Cecil did not know how it 
was the other night ?” he asked. 

“ Do you suppose I would tell her?” 

“No, but plenty of other people might. 
She has been very quiet and— well, different 
since the ball.” 

“You are very fond of your sister, aren’t 
you, Con ?” 

“Of course I am. Why should I have 
brought her out here if I wasn’t fond of 
her ?” 

“To be sure; that is proof enough.” Mrs. 
Denny laughed her little mocking laugh. 
“She must be very fond of you, or she 
wouldn’t have come. How does she amuse 
herself up at the Shoshone ?” 

“Well, she is alone a good deal, but she 
is used to that. She walks and reads and 
looks at the mountains. She could nde if I 
ever had time to go with her.” 

“Con, when your sister has been out here 
a year she wont need any information I or any 
one else could give her about you. She will 
know you thoroughly ; she will think you all 
out. I wonder if she will have as much faith 
in you then as she has now ?” 

Conrath looked at Mrs. Denny uneasily. 

“Are you preaching?” he asked. “Or 
what is it you are trying to get at?” 

“Does it sound to you like preaching ? 
If you can find a sermon in it, you are wel- 
come. Much good may it do you!” 

“ Cecil is not as clever as you think,” Con- 
rath said, as if still considering Mrs. Denny's 
words. “She isn’t cool and sharp, like you, 
and she isn’t one of the exacting kind.” 

“ Jsn’t she!” Mrs. Denny exclaimed. “ Not 
in the way of attentions, perhaps; but if she 
should come to judge you once as she judges 
herself ? 

Conrath's horse began to be restive. 

“ Are you trying to make me afraid of my 
little sister ?” he interrupted. 

“You might make her your conscience,” 
Mrs. Denny replied. “It isn’t a bad thing 
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for one to be a little bit afraid of one’s con- 
science.” 

“You seem to have my failings on your 
mind — you might be my conscience your- 
self,’ Conrath suggested,—‘“ taking it for 
granted, of course, that I have none of mv 
own.” 

“ No, thank you. 
your conscience nearer home. 
might be too lenient.” 

Mrs. Denny laughed and ran into the house. 

The party set out for the shaft-house after 
the three-o’clock whistle for the change of 
shifts had blown. The ladies were wrapped 
in india-rubber cloaks, and Mrs. Denny wore 
a soft felt hat of Conrath’s on the back of her 
head, framing her face and concealing her 
hair. A miner’s coat was spread in the bucket 
to protect the visitors’ skirts from its muddy 
sides. 

“ If we keep on shipping ore at this rate,” 
Conrath said, jubilantly, “ we will soon have 
a cage that will take you down as smoothly as 
a hotel elevator.” 

Cecil was conscious that the exultant tone 
jarred upon her, and she took herself silently 
to task for this lack of sisterly sympathy. 

Mrs. Denny went down first with the 
superintendent, who returned for Cecil ; when 
they were all at the station of the lowest level, 
they lit their candles and followed one of the 
diverging drifts—a low, damp passage which 
bored a black hole through the overhanging 
rock before them. 

The sides of the gallery leaned slightly 
together, forming an obtuse angle with the 
roof; it was lined with rows of timbers placed 
opposite each other at regular intervals, and 
supporting the heavy cross timbers that up- 
held the roof. The spaces between the upright 
columns were crossed horizontally by smaller 
timbers called “ lagging.” 

The brief gleam of their candles revealed 
the progress of the explorers step by step, in 
the face of the impalpable darkness which 
dropped like a curtain before them. 

The candles burned with a still flame in the 
heavy, draughtless air. At long intervals a 
distant rumbling increased with a dull cres- 
cendo, and a light fastened in the rear of a 
loaded car shone up into the face of the 
miner who propelled it. They stood back, 
pressed close to the wall of the drift, while 
the car passed them on the tram-way. 

The drift ended in a lofty chamber cut out 
of the rock, the floor rising at one end toward 
a black opening which led into another nar- 
row gallery beyond. 

“Here we are in the very heart of the 
vein,” Conrath explained. “ This is an empty 
‘stope,’ that has furnished some of the best 


You will need to keep 
Besides, I 


ore. It is all cleaned out, you see; the men 
are working farther on.” 

“Oh, I should like to see them!” Mrs. 
Denny exclaimed. “Which way isit? Up that 
horrible place ? Cecil, aren’t you coming ?” 

Cecil had seated herself on a heap of loose 
planking in the empty ore-chamber. 

“T'll wait for you here, if you don’t mind; 
I am so very tired. Have you another candle, 
George ?” 

“Yours will last; we shall not be long 
gone.” 

Conrath and Mrs. Denny scrambled, talking 
and laughing, up the slope ; their voices grew 
thinner and fainter, and vanished with their 
feeble lights in the black hole. 

Cecil closed her eyes; they ached with the 
small, sharp spark of her candle set in that 
stupendous darkness. 

What a mysterious, vast, whispering dome 
was this! There were sounds which might 
have been miles away through the deadening 
rock. There were far-off, indistinct echoes of 
life, and subanimate mutterings, the slow 
respirations of the rocks, drinking air and 
oozing moisture through their sluggish pores, 
swelling and pushing against their straitening 
bonds of timber. Here were the buried Titans, 
stirring and sighing in their lethargic sleep. 

Cecil was intensely absorbed listening to 
this strange, low, diapason of the under world. 
Its voice was pitched for the ear of solitude and 
silence. Its sky was perpetual night, moonless 
and starless, with only the wandering, will-o’- 
the-wisp candle rays, shining and fading in its 
columnated avenues, where ranks of dead and 
barkless tree-trunks repressed the heavy, 
subterranean awakening of the rocks. 

Left to their work, the inevitable forces 
around her would crush together the sides 
of the dark galleries, and crumble the rough- 
hewn dome above her head. Cecil did not 
know the meaning or the power of this inar- 
ticulate underground life, but it affected her 
imagination all the more for her lack of com- 
prehension. Gradually her spirits sank under 
an oppressive sense of fatigue; she grew 
drowsy, and her pulse beat low in the lifeless 
air. Drooping against the damp wall of 
rock, in a semi-oblivious moment, her candle 
dropped from her lax fingers, and was instantly 
extinguished. 

It seemed to the helpless girl that she had 
never known darkness before. She was plunged 
into a new element, in which she could not 
breathe, or speak, or move. It was chaos 
before the making of the firmament. She called 
aloud,—a faint, futile cry, which frightened 

her almost more than the silence. She had lost 
the direction in which her brother had dis- 
appeared, and when she saw an advancing 
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light she thought it must be he coming in 
answer to her weak call. 

It was not her brother; it was a taller man, 
a miner, with a candle in a miner's pronged 
candlestick fastened in the front of his hat. 
His face was in deep shadow, but the faint, 
yellow, candle rays projected their gleam 
dimly along the drift by which he was ap- 
proaching. Cecil watched him earnestly, but 
did not recognize him until he stood close be- 
side her. He took off his hat carefully, not to 
extinguish the candle which showed them to 
each other. Cecil, crouching, pale, and mute 
against the damp rock, looked up into Hil- 
gard’s face, almost as pale as her own. 

No greeting passed between them. They 
stared wonderingly into each other's eyes, 
each questioning the other’s wraith-like iden- 
tity. 

“] heard you call,” Hilgard said. “Is it 
possible that you are alone in this place ?” 

“No,” she replied, feebly rousing herself. 
“ My brother is here, with Mrs. Denny ; they 
are not far away.” 

“ Your brother is here—not far away ?” he 
repeated. A cold despair came over him. 
There was nothing now, but to tell her the 
truth; in her unconsciousness of its signifi- 
cance she would decide between them, and 
he would abide the issue. He leaned against 
the wall of the drift, wiping away the drops 
of moisture from his temples ; the short damp 
locks that clung to his forehead were massed 
like the hair on an antique medallion. 

“You did not know me ?” he asked. 

“No; I could not see your face.” 

“T am not showing my face here. I am a 
spy in the enemy’s camp. Your brother will 
hear the result of my discoveries, in a few 
days, from my lawyers.” 

It was roughly said, but the facts were 
rough facts; and he could not justify or ex- 
plain himself to her, except at the expense of 
her brother. 

“ Must I tell him that you are here,” she 
asked. 

“T suppose so, if you are a loyal sister.” 

“ But I would never have known it, if you 
had not come when I called. My candle fell 
and went out. I was alone in this awful 
darkness.” 

“ But some one else would have come if I 
hadn’t. You need not be grateful for that. 
Your brother would have found you here.” 

“ But I could not have endured it a mo- 
ment longer!” 

“Oh yes, you would have endured it. I 
need not have come.” 

“ Why did you come, then ?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I was a fool to 
come. Why does a man come, when he 
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hears a woman’s voice, that he knows,—in 
trouble?” 

He was groping about on the floor of 
the drift in search of her candle; and now, 
kneeling beside her, he lit it by his own and 
held it toward her. Their sad, illumined 
eyes met. , 

“ How your hand trembles; were you so 
frightened ?” he asked. 

“Yes; does it seem very silly to you? My 
strength seemed all going away.” 

It was madness for him to stay, but he 
could not leave her, pale, and dazed, and 
helpless as she was. 

“ Let me fix you a better seat.” He moved 
the rough boards on which she was sitting to 
make a support for her back. 

“ Oh, please go, and get out of the mine!” 
she entreated,—with voice and eyes, more 
than with words. 

“But I cannot get out, until the next 
change of shifts. I have taken the place of 
one of the miners on this shift; besides, I 
have not finished what I came for.” 

“ Why do you call yourself a spy? are you 
doing anything you are ashamed of?” she 
asked, with child-like directness. 

“T am a little ashamed of the way I am 
doing it,” he replied with equal directness, 
“ but not of the thing I am doing.” 

“And will it injure my brother—what 
you are doing ?” 

“Not unless the truth will injure him; 
I am trying to find out the truth.” 

“But why should you come in this way 
to find it out? Surely my brother wants to 
know it too, if it is about this quarrel.” 

It was a home question; he could only 
answer : 

“ Your brother is very sure that he knows 
the truth already. / want to be sure too. 
I am not asking you zof to tell him I am 
here. I have taken the risks.” 

“What are the risks?” she asked quickly. 

“They are of no consequence compared 
with the thing to be done—1I must not stay.” 

“ Ah!” she cried, with an accent of terror. 
“ They are here!” 

A light showed at the dark opening above 
the incline, and the thin stream of Mrs. Den 
ny’s chatter trickled faintly on the silence. 

Cecil put out both candles with a flap 
of her long cloak. 

“ Oh, will you go!” 

Hilgard heard her whisper, and felt her 
hands groping for him in the darkness, and 
pushing him from her. He took the timid 
hands in his and pressed them to his lips, 
and then stumbled dizzily away through the 
blackness. 

A proposition from her companions to 
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prolong their wanderings until they had 
reached the barricade was opposed by Cecil 
with all the strength her adventure had left 
her; but when it appeared that their way lay 
along the same drift in a direction opposite 
that by which Hilgard had made his retreat, 
she offered no further objection. Her silence 
was sufficiently explainable by the fright she 
had had in the darkness. 

The drift led to another smaller ore- 
chamber, where miners were at work, picking 
down the heavy gray sand, and shovelling 
it into the tram-cars. Conrath explained that 
this “stope” was in the new strike, claimed 
by the Led-Horse, and that the barricade 
guarded the drift just beyond. 

“ T suppose it doesn’t make so much dif- 
ference who the ore belongs to,” Mrs. 
Denny commented lightly ; “it’s a question 
of who gets it first! assez, passez/ You 
needn’t stop to expostulate. I am not a 
mining expert.” 

Conrath looked excessively annoyed, but 
refrained from defining his position to this 
cheerful non-professional observer. As they 
entered the low passage, they found them- 
selves face to face with a wall of solid up- 
right timbering which closed its farther end, 
and in the midst of a silent group of men, 
seated along the side-walls of the drift on 
blankets and empty powder-kegs. 

The barricade was pierced at about the 
height of a man’s shoulders with small round 
loop-holes. Two miners’ candlesticks were 
stuck in the timbers, high above the heads of 
the guard, who lounged, wit’ their rifles across 
their knees, the steel barrels glistening in the 
light. 

Cecil’s fascinated gaze rested on this signifi- 
cant group. The figures were so immovable, 
and indifferent of face and attitude, so com- 
monplace in type, that she but slowly grasped 
the meaning of their presence there. These 
then were the risks that were of no conse- 
quence ! 

Turning a white face of horror upon her 
brother, she demanded, “Is this what you 
have brought us to see ?” 

“T thought you knew what a barricade 
was!” 

“TI never knew! I knew—lI thought it 
was that ””— pointing to the wall of timber— 
“ but not this!” She looked toward the silent 
group of men, each holding his rifle with a 
careless grasp. 

“ You wouldn’t make a good miner’s wife, 
Cecil,” said Mrs. Denny; and a slow smile 
went round among the men. 

“Hark,” said Conrath. They were still 
facing the barricade, and the dull thud of 
picks far off in the wall of rock sounded just 


in front of them. “Do you hear them at 
work. Now turn the other way.” The sound 
came again, precisely in front. “They are a 
long way off yet. Can you make out how 
they are going to strike us, boys?” Conrath 
asked of the guard. 

“You can’t tell for sure, the rock is so 
deceivin’; but they seem to be comin’ straight 
for the end of the drift.” - 

“ Who are they—who are coming ?” Ceci] 
demanded. 

“The Led-Horses, my dear. They may 
blast through any day or night, but they’j] 
find we've blocked their little game.” : 

“ What is their game?” Mrs. Denny in- 
quired. 

“ They claim our new strike, and from the 
sound they seem to be coming for it as fast 
as they can!” 

Cecil locked her arms in the folds of her 
long, shrouding cloak, and a nervous shudder 
made her tremble from head to foot. 

“ Poor little girl! ” said Conrath, putting his 
arm around her shoulders ; “I ought to have 
taken you straight home after the fright you 
got in the drift.” 

“Why, do you know,” said Mrs. Denny, 
looking a little pale herself, “I think this is 
awfully interesting. I’d no idea that beau- 
teous young Hilgard was such a brigand. 
Just fancy, only two nights ago you were 
dancing with him, Cecil!” 

“ What ?” said Conrath, turning his sister 
roughly toward him with the hand that 
rested on her shoulder. She moved away, 
and stood before him looking at him, her 
straightened brows accenting the distress in 
her up-raised eyes. 

“Why should I not dance with him? In 
this place you all suspect each other, and ac- 
cuse each other of everything. He accuses 
you. Shall Mrs. Denny on that account refuse 
to dance with you?” 

She spoke in a very low voice, but Conrath 
replied quite audibly, “ Don’t be a fool, Ce- 
cil ?” 

“ Oh,” she said, letting her arms fall before 
her, desperately —“ it is a// the wildest, wild- 
est folly that any one ever heard of! Men 
fighting about money—that isn’t even their 
own!” 

“We're not fighting,” Conrath replied. 
“Half the mines in the camp are showing 
their teeth at each other;— it’s the way to 
prevent fighting. If they keep on their own 
ground there wont be any trouble; but,” 
turning to Mrs. Denny with a darkening look, 
“if I catch that ‘ beauteous’ friend of yours on 
my ground, he'll be apt to get his beauty 
spoiled.” 

On their way back along the drift, they 
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were warned by a spark of light and a distant 
rumbling that a car was approaching along 
the tram-road. They stopped, and, lowering 
their candles, stood close against the sloping 
wall while the car passed. It was at the en- 
trance to another dark gallery, and as the car 
rolled on, the warm wind of its passage mak- 
ing their candles flare, it left them face to 
face with a miner, who had also been over- 
taken at the junction of the drifts. He was 
tall, and his face was in deep shadow from the 
candle fastened in the crown of his hat. He 
stepped back into the side-drift, pulling his 
hat-brim down. 

«“ Who was that ?” Mrs. Denny asked. 

«J didn’t notice him,” Conrath replied. 
«Qne of the Cornish-men on the last shift. 
I don’t know all their faces.” 

“He doesn’t walk like a Cornish-man,” 
said Mrs. Denny, looking after him, “and his 
hand was the hand of a gentleman.” They 
moved on a few paces in silence. Cecil flagged 
alittle behind the others and then dropped 
suddenly to the floor of the drift in a dead 
faint. 

It was the air, they said,—and the nervous 
shock she had suffered while alone in the 
ore-chamber. 

She let them explain it as they would, only 
begging to be left to recover herself quietly in 
her own room. 

When the little stir of Mrs. Denny’s de- 
parture had subsided, and the house was 
once more silent, Cecil rose, still pale and 
shuddering with slight, successive chills, and 
sought the snug warmth of the kitchen. It 
was early twilight, but a lamp had been lit on 
the shelf above the ironing-table, where the 
maid was at work, rubbing and stretching her 
starched cuffs, and clapping the iron down at 
intervals on its stand. From time to time she 
bestowed a glance of sympathy on her young 
mistress’s dejected figure, crouching by the 
stove, her hands extended toward the steam 
from the kettle. 

“ Molly, if anything should happen at the 
mine, would the engine stop nght away?” 
Cecil asked, after a long silence. 

“ Why, yes, Miss, if anything broke.” 

“No, I mean if any one were hurt.” 

“ Well, if twas one of the men, maybe they 
wouldn’t stop,” said Molly, gravely lifting a 
fresh iron from the stove, and inverting it 
close to her glowing cheek. “The pumpin’- 
engine don’t never stop, unless somethin’ 
breaks, or the mine shuts down for good 
an’ all.” 

“ But if it were—if anything should happen 
to my brother?” 

“They'd stop, if the superintendent was 
hurt—of course they would, Miss.” 
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“ The engine would stop?” Miss Cecil re- 
peated, lifting her head from the supporting 
hand on which it had rested. 

“Yes, Miss, it would.” 

They were both silent, while Cecil seemed 
to listen. “ Mr. Conrath is not underground, 
is he, Miss?” 

“ No, he went down to the camp with Mrs. 
Denny ;—will you open the door a moment, 
Molly ?” 

Molly opened the door and stood against 
it, folding her bare arms in her apron—a 
warm, bright figure, with the steel, cold sky 
of twilight behind her. The heavy heart-beats 
of the engine came distinctly from the shaft- 
house. Cecil went to the door and stood 
beside Molly, looking out at the dull sky, and 
the new, unpainted buildings, crudely set in 
the low-toned landscape of evening. 

“Do you hear the other engine?” Cecil 
asked, after a moment’s doubtful listening. 

“The one over yon, Miss? I hear it 
plain—wait now! It comes faint-like, be- 
tween. Was you thinkin’ anythin’ would be 
happenin’ ?” 

“T’m always thinking something will hap- 
pen,” said Cecil, a deep sigh following her 
long-suspended breath. 

“Yes, there’s a mort o’ trouble with them 
mines! Most every day some of ‘em gets 
hurt. They gets a bucket dropped on their 
heads, or a rope breaks, or a blast goes off; 
or they sets a kag o’ that Giant on the stove 
to warm it, and it goes off on ‘em and tears 
everything to pieces.” 

“ What is ‘ Giant,’ Molly ?” 

“It’s a kind of powder, Miss—awful inno- 
cent lookin’ stuff, like cold grease—but it do 
send a lot o’ them poor fellows out o’ the 
world! They gets careless, that’s what the 
companies says.” 

“Do you know anybody in the mines, 
Molly ?” 

“ Why, yes, Miss. My brother’s on the Led- 
Horse, and I know another o’ the boys across 
the gulch.” 

“ Molly! how strange that is!” 

“Is it, Miss? Sure, I don’t know why! 
Tom’s been over there since ever Mr. West 
come. He worked under him in Deadwood. 
He likes Mr. West first-rate, au’ he likes Mr. 
Hilgard.” 

“ Who put Mr. West in, do you know ?” 

“Mr. Hilgard, Miss. They was a loafin’, 
drinkin’ set over there when he come out 
from the East to take holt, and he couldn’t 
make nothin’ of ‘em; an’ so he clears out 
the whole lot of ’em, and Gashwiler at the 
head of ’em and the worst one of all, to put 
in Mr. West an’ a new gang o’ men.” 

“ Gashwiler—do you mean eur captain?” 
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“T do, Miss!” 

“Oh, Molly! I never knew that! Shut 
the door—I’m so cold! I never knew it!” 
she repeated, gazing at Molly desolately. 

“It might be you didn’t, Miss—but it’s 
the truth. Mr. Conrath maybe ’d pack me 
out of the house for sayin’ it, but it’s my be- 
lief that Gashwiler’s making the whole trouble 
between ’em. He knows the Led-Horse, every 
inch of it, Miss, and where their ore is, just ’s 
I could come in here and lay my hand on the 
flour-barrel in the dark.” 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


Again in silence they listened to the beat 
of the engines. 

“ When do the men on the three o'clock 
shift come up, Mollie ?” 

“ At eleven o'clock, Miss.” 

“ Why, how long they stay down there!” 

“Eight hours it is, above ground, and 
eight below. I bet it seems long to them 
that’s below!” 

“Oh!” said Cecil, lifting her hands, and 
pressing them on the top of her head, “| 
wish they would a// resign!” 


(To be continued.) 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


SaIL on, sail on, fair cousin Cloud: 
Oh, loiter hither from the sea. 
Still-eyed and shadow-brow’d, 
Steal off from yon far-drifting crowd, 
And come and brood upon the marsh with me. 


Yon laboring low horizon-smoke, 
Yon stringent sail, toil not for thee 
Nor me: did heaven’s stroke 
The whole deep with drown’d commerce choke, 
No pitiless tease of risk or bottomry 


Would to thy rainy office close, 
Thy will, or lock mine eyes from tears. 


—Lo, Cloud, thy downward countenance stares 

Blank on the blank-faced marsh, and thou 
Mindest of dark affairs ; 

Thy substance seems a warp of cares; 

Like late wounds run the wrinkles on thy brow. 


Well mayst thou pause and gloom and stare, 
A visible conscience : I arraign 

Thee, criminal Cloud, of rare 
Contempts on Mercy, Right, and Prayer,— 
Of murders, arsons, thefts,— of nameless stain. 


(Yet, though life’s logic grow as gray 
As thou, my soul's not in eclipse.) 
Cold Cloud, but yesterday 
Thy lightning slew a child at play, 
And then a priest with prayers upon his lips 


For his enemies, and then a bright 
Lady that did but ope the door 

Upon the stormy night 
To let a beggar in,—strange spite !— 
And then thy sulky rain refused to pour, 


Till thy quick torch a barn had burned, 
Where twelve months’ store of victual lay, 

A widow’s sons had earned ; 
Which done, thy floods with winds returned,— 
The river raped their little herd away. 
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What myriad righteous errands high 

Thy flames might run on! In that hour 
Thou slewest the child, oh why 

Not rather slay Calamity, 

Breeder of Pain and Doubt, infernal Power? 


Or why not plunge thy blades about 
Some maggot politician throng, 
Swarming to parcel out 
The body of the land, and rout 
The maw-conventicle, and ungorge Wrohg ? 


What the cloud doeth, 
The Lord knoweth, 

The cloud knoweth not. 
What the artist doeth, 
The Lord knoweth ; 

Knoweth the artist not? 


Well answered! O dear artists, ye— 
Whether in forms of curve or hue 

Or tone your gospels be— 
Say wrong Zhis work is not of me, 
But God; it is not true, it is not true. 


Awful is Art because ’tis free. 
The artist trembles o’er his plan, 
Where men his self must see. 
Who made a song or picture, he 
Did it, and not another, God nor man. 
. * . * > * 


Oh, not as clouds dim laws have plann’d 

To strike down Good and fight for Ill,— 
Oh, not as harps that stand 

In the wind and sound the wind’s command; 

Each artist—gift of terror !—owns his will. 


For thee, Cloud, if thou spend thine all 

Upon the South’s o’er-brimming sea 
That needs thee not; or crawl 

To the dry provinces, and fall 

Till every convert clod shall give to thee 


Green worship; if thou grow or fade, 
Bring on delight or misery, 
Fly east or west, be made 
Snow, hail, rain, wind, grass, rose, light, shade: 
What matters it to thee? There is no thee. 


Pass, kinsman Cloud, now fair and mild: 
Discharge the will that’s not thine own. 
I work in freedom wild, 
But work, as plays a little child, 
Sure of the Father, Self, and Love, alone. 


Sidney Lanier, 
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THE long-closed peninsula of Corea, after 
repeated efforts of France, Russia, England, 
Germany, and Italy to open it to foreign 
commerce, has yielded at last to American 
diplomacy, and has become a treaty-partner 
with the United States. After three distinct 
rebuffs, one as long ago as 1866, Commodore 
R. W. Shufeldt has won a diplomatic triumph 
that fitly crowns a long and brilliant profes- 
sional career in the Navy of the United 
States. Though it is not probable that this 
treaty will be ratified in its present form, es- 
pecially if it recognizes the suzerainty of 
China over Corea, yet friendship between the 
two countries is now assured. Commerce will 
soon bring “the hermit into the market- 
place,” and Corean bric-a-brac, which, al- 
though coarser than the Japanese, is fully 
as characteristic, will be less of a rarity in 
our shops. If China is the Egypt, and Japan 
the Greece of eastern Asia, then Corea is the 
Cyprus, supplying the middle term of devel- 
opment between the two phases of art. 
Corea is not merely the path by which Chi- 
nese art entered the Mikado’s empire, but the 
land in which that art was modified and de- 
veloped. Before considering this topic, let us 
glance for a moment at the recent history of 
this strange land. 

The Japanese, by making a treaty in 1876, 
in which they recognized Cho-sen, as they 
properly call Corea, as an independent and 
‘ sovereign nation, thereby abandoned a claim 
upon her as a vassal nation which they had 
held for over fifteen hundred years. Nor has 
the Mikado’s government ever recognized 
China’s claim of suzerainty over Corea,—a 
fact pregnant with mighty issues in the future 
of history on the Asian Pacific coast. Since 
1878 the Japanese have had a legation in 
Seoul. The rival political parties in Corea, 
losing sight of old issues—chiefly dynastic 
and local questions—have re-arranged them- 
selves as Progressionists (“ Civilization party ”’) 
and Conservatives (“ Corea for the Coreans ”’) ; 
a second ground of division being in the pro- 
Chinese and pro-Japanese sympathies, accord- 
ing to the one or the other of which China 
or Japan serves as a model of national policy. 

In 1864, the dynasty of Ni, founded in 
1392, came to an end by the failure of direct 
heirs. The three widows of former sovereigns 
agreed upon the choice of a boy then but 
twelve years old, whose father Ni Kung was 
supposed to be inert and neutral in politics ; 


but no sooner was his son declared sovereign, 
and himself Tai-wen-Kun (Lord of the Great 
Court),—the title of a noble whose son js 
made king,—than he seized the reins of 
power, and ruled the country with “heart 
of stone and bowels of iron,” as the Coreans 
say. Under his rule, the nine French bishops 
and priests who had lived in the country in 
disguise were beheaded ; and in the frightful 
persecutions which followed, many thousand 
(some say one hundred and fifty thousand) 
natives were tortured or put to death, while 
thousands more fled into the Russian posses- 
sions. The burning of the American vessels 
General Sherman and the China, both sus- 
pected of being on piratical expeditions to rob 
the tombs of Corean kings, also took place un- 
der his regency. In 1873 the young king at- 
tained his majority, and took upon himself the 
active duties of the throne, his queen Min— 
a woman of great ability —urging friendship 
with Japan, and checkmating the power of 
the Regent. As a result of the constant agita- 
tion of the Progressionists, the influence of Li 
Hung Chang, the able Chinese liberal, and a 
spirited memorial from Kwo-in-ken, a Chi- 
nese publicist, who urged Corea to make a 
treaty with the Americans—the natural friends 
of Asiatic States—the young king, backed 
by his ministers Bin Kenko, Bin Hogen, Ri 
Saiwo, and others, sent word to Commodore 
Shufeldt, then in Tien-tsin, that all was ready 
for a treaty. Accordingly, Commodore Shu- 
feldt appeared in the U. S. SS. Swatara, May 
7, 1882, off In-chiun (Jap. Ninsen) the newly 
opened port in Imperatrice Gulf, twenty-five 
miles from the capital. On the gth the 
treaty was signed, and shortly after similar 
treaties were concluded with China, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. 

The opening of a port so near the capital, 
and the signing of treaties with foreigners, 
stirred up the bigoted alien-haters and Con- 
fucianists to the highest pitch of rage. In- 
flammatory placards were posted on the 
palace gates, processions of men, dramatically 
robed in mourning and bearing remonstrances, 
paraded the streets of Seoul, and the erec- 
tion of hundreds of monuments inscribed 
with ultra-patriotic sentiments went on daily. 
Unfortunately, no rain had fallen for some 
weeks after the treaties were signed, so that 
the wells dried up, and the rice-crop threat- 
ened total failure. While the garrison had no 
rice for rations, the Japanese in Seoul— 
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numbering forty persons — were well supplied. 
The leaders of the anti-foreign party, headed 
by the ex-regent, Tai-wen-Kun, stirred up the 

easantry and turbulent soldiery to believe 
that the spirits were angry because foreigners 


= 


MEN OF SHINRA SUBMIT THEMSELVES TO QUEEN JINGU. 


had polluted the soil of the holy country 
(Corea). The consequences were seen in the 
murderous riot of July 23d, in which seven 
Japanese, the queen, the heir-apparent and 
his bride of two months, the superintendent 
of the rice-granaries, and three prominent 
ministers of the court, were killed by the 
rioters, who numbered four thousand. The 
subsequent events —the prompt and firm ac- 
tion of Japan, and the deposition of Tai-wen- 
Kun by China, are well known. 


A new sunrise in decorative art has dawned 
upon us since “ The House of the Morning” 
opened its doors to Commodore Perry in 
1854. Those who crossed the threshold 
began at once to gather up the art treasures 
visible on every side ; but the first systematic 
collection of art objects from Japan was made 
by Sir Rutherford Alcock, and was exhibited 
in Paris in 1862. Later on, in the exhibitions in 
London, Vienna, and Philadelphia, the Japan- 
ese erected a Gate Beautiful, through which 
delighted Westerners entered to fulfill a poet’s 
prophecy, uttered a thousand years ago: “ In 
our ancient island, Yamato [Japan], the sun 

VoL. XXV.—2z2. 
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rises; must not even the Western foreigner 
do reverence?” The commercial spread of 
Japanese art during the last twenty years, 
and its consequent influence upon Western 
life, are familiar to the reader of contemporary 
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literature, for whose benefit a small library 
of books and essays on the subject have been 
written; but few know to what extent Japan 
was indebted for its art to its neighbor. 

For Japanese art is not original. The full 
sunrise and mid-day of oriental art belongs, 
indeed, to the islands, but the fountains of its 
first light lay in the near peninsula, known 
for centuries to the Japanese as “‘ The Treas- 
ure Land of the West.” A thousand years 
before Perry sailed for the Tycoon’s capital, 
the subjects of Haroun Al Raschid traded 
with the Coreans, bringing to Bagdad and 
Damascus pearls, gold, jeweled ornaments, 
saddles, porcelain, and drugs from Shinra 
(an ancient state in Corea); while in Nan- 
kin and the palaces of China the fame of 
the peninsular art was great. The Japanese 
themselves clearly distinguish the various ele- 
ments in their art-products, according to 
their Chinese, Corean, or Buddhist origin, 
calling them respectively Xara-we, Korai-we, 
Butsu-we. The Persian influence, though 
distinctly traceable, is not named, or is clas- 
sified with the India or Buddhist school. 

For centuries after the introduction 


of 
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artists and models from the Corean peninsula 
to Japan, art was an exotic in Nara, the 
ancient capital. When, at last, it took root 
in Kioto, and began to flourish, the motives 
and models were Corean. Chinese art in 


Japan remains, to this day, distinct and apart. 
Corean art has been absorbed in the Jap- 
anese; yet, none the less does the credit 
belong to the Land of Morning Calm. The 
fountain and the rill have been lost in the 
river, yet the fountain was before the river. 


“Long ere great Buddha strode 
Upon his calm, colossal, god-like way 
O’er the broad rolling rivers of Cathay, 

By the. Korean road, 


“ And stepping stormy seas 
Hither, to mount the golden lotus throne 
Of Nara, there to rule and muse alone, 
Through lingering centuries.” 


Japan, while borrowing nearly everything 
that was worth borrowing from China, re- 
ceived it through a filter. Corea once will- 
ingly sifted her benefits on Arabs and 
Japanese alike; but when every mesh was 
frozen fast by the policy of almost polar 
seclusion, she went back to her old pupil to 
learn anew. 

Yet it is not the degenerate Corea of to- 
day that supplied the ground-forms of the 
art now so admired by us, but the Shinra and 
Korai of the early and middle ages. In 
these, art came to the flower, only to be 
plucked and worn by the Japanese. The 
cynical critics of the Japanese legation in 
Seoul tell us that “art is in a very back- 
ward state in Corea,”—* that the finest pict- 
ures seen on the screens of the best rooms in 
Seoul might be purchased in Tokio for a 
tempo |penny] or so.” As yet, however, these 
modern Anaks, despising the grasshopper 
Coreans, have not entered the king’s palace, 
or the houses of the nobles. A study of the 
past achievement of Corean fingers in deco- 
rative art will show that, at the outset, the 
peninsula was the teacher, and the islands the 
pupil. The decay of Corean art was largely 
due to the fact that the Japanese drained the 
rival country of her best artists and workmen. 
The emigrations of Coreans to Japan, so often 
noticed in the annals of the latter country, 
resemble the scattering of the Huguenots in 
Europe. Of this, let us proceed to give his- 
toric proofs. 

In the first place, the Japanese and Co- 
reans are but as Americans and Englishmen, 
“cousins” in ethnology, language, and cus- 
toms. They are branches of the one Fuyu 
race, whose ancestral seats were in Man- 
churia. Of the repeated swarming of new 
races away from the old hive in the Amoor 
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and Sungari valleys, this immigration alone 
turned to the eastward, all the others moving 
to the west. Peering through the gauze cur- 
tain of ancient Japanese legend, we see the 
first invaders from the peninsula sailing across 
the sea of Japan and landing on the islands 
which they named Nippon, or Rising Sun. 
Especiaily can we detect that Susanoo, a sort 
of celestial scamp who plays pranks or bene- 
fits mankind as the mood seizes him, was a 
genuine Corean, who planted the new coun 
try with seeds from the peninsula. The first 
visitors to the new settlers from the old 
country brought jewel-work and gems, and, 
about 200 A. D., the Amazonian widow of 
the Mikado, Jingu Kogo, invaded Shinra, 
put the land under tribute, and returned to 
Japan with eighty ships loaded with works 
of art and skill (see the illustration on page 
225). These comprised pictures, brocades, 
precious stones, books, and various articles 
new to the warriors of Yamato. A century or 
two later followed teachers, artists, costumers, 
architects ; and, in 552 A. D., Buddhist priests 
with images and sacred rolls, temple build 
ers and decorators, bringing in a vast train 
of civilizing influences, arrived at the court 
of the Mikado and succeeded in intrenching 
themselves (see the illustration on page 227). 
What the Roman Catholic church is to Eu- 
rope, Buddhism is to Asia. Shintoism is Puri- 
tan as to art,—austere and unsensuous; so 
also is Confucianism. 

Not until the ninth century was there 
any native art in Japan; it was all Corean 
or Chinese. There was an Imperial School 
of Painting (We-dokoro) having four chief 
painters and sixty sketchers or draughtsmen, 
whose main business it was to decorate the 
palace and public buildings ; but these were 
all Coreans. The office was subsequently 
incorporated with the Bureau of Architec- 
ture, the chief, or “ painter-laureate,” as he 
may be called, being, however, held in spe- 
cial honor. It was not until near the close 
of the ninth century that the first native art- 
ist of any prominence arose, in the person of 
Kanaoka, who painted natural objects, ani- 
mals, and Chinese sages. Not until the elev- 
enth century did a distinctively native school 
of art, treating subjects chosen at home, arise. 
This wishiki-ye, or “ brocade-style,” in which 
the details of costume were brilliantly depicted, 
was succeeded, two or three centuries later, 
by the Tosa style, in which broad masses of 
gold and many bright colors are used to por- 
tray court scenes and palace life. In the fif- 
teenth century, along with the passion for 
Corean white porcelain, came the rage for 
those dark glazed bowls and cups which now 
bring absurdly large prices. The patronage 
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COREAN ENVOY PRESENTING AN IMAGE 


of the mighty Taiko (//ideyoshi) and the de- 
mand of the Kioto tea-clubs brought over the 
very best of the Corean artists in clay. It is, 


perhaps, no exaggeration to claim that one 
of the motives which helped to swell the war- 
cry of “On to Corea!” in 1592, was the de- 
sire of Taiko’s generals to seize and bring 
over the entire ceramic art and industry of 
Corea bodily. It is a matter of record that 
when the war was over, in 1597, the daimios 
of Satsuma, Bizen, Higo, and Choshiu, who 
had secured colonies of Corean potters and 
decorators, transported them to their respect- 
ive provinces in Japan. From these immi- 
grants grew up the schools of decorative and 
ceramic art, known under the name of Sat- 
suma, Hizen, Imari, Arita, Bizen, Higo, and 
Choshiu. Immense treasures of Corean art 
were also sent from the peninsula while the 
war was in progress, and previous to it the 
Kioto schools of pottery and decoration were 
of Corean origin. Other excellent specimens 
of Corean art in Japan in painting, ceramics, 
bronze, and architecture, may be found in 
the temples and museums at Nara, Kama- 
kura, and other places, and the tombs of 
Nikko and Tokio. Among the objects brought 
by the tribute-bearers from the vassal country 
to the court of the Tycoon in Yedo during 
the seventeenth century were bronzes cast 
in the characteristic wave-pattern. Of the 
many colonies of Corean artificers located 


OF BUDDHA TO THE MIKADO 


(A. D. 255.) 


in Japan, from the fifth to the fifteenth cent- 
uries, nearly all have effectually mingled their 
blood and speech with the Japanese. Those 
who settled in Satsuma have not entirely lost 
their original lineage and tongue. Except in 
painting and lacquer, most of the really art- 
istic products of Japan date from the fif- 
teenth century, or even later,—in other 
words, after Japan had exhausted Corea. It 
is rare indeed to see a famous seat of high 
art industry not founded by Coreans. 

In an exposition of the various forms of the 
decorative art of Nippon, even the tyro soon 
discovers a few patterns constantly repeated. 
In reality, these are mostly, if not entirely, 
borrowed or improved Corean. Let us note 
a few of them. 

The “ wave-pattern,” seen on coins, bronzes, 
brocades, carvings, and color-decoration, is 
perhaps the most characteristic. It interprets 
the Corean phrase which is nearly equal in 
poetic beauty to Sophocles’ avap:pov ythacna, 
“ unnumbered laughings, — ten thousand flash- 
ings of blue waves.” It has been largely copied, 
with variations, by Western designers, and may 
be seen on the Corean water-pot in Jacque- 
mart’s collection. The Japanese have added 
the stormy petrel and the tortoises of longevity. 
The fallen autumnal leaf floating on the run- 
ning stream, or the half-submerged flower borne 
on the current from home to the sea, is also 
a Corean sentiment expressed in art, which 
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the Japanese have borrowed and abundantly 
expanded with excellent effect. The graceful 
curve and dash of sea-waves imitated on the 
handles of tea-pots, and in such positions as 
serve to display the full form untrammeled, 
is also a Corean, not a Japanese, invention. 
So also is the tall and graceful long-lipped 
tea-pot. The orthodox Japanese utensil is 
chubby and round. Many of the exquisite 


shapes of grace and beauty usually ascribed 
to the cunning eye and hand of potters in the 
Mikado’s domain had many an ancestor in 
the peninsula, whence came the first potter’s 
wheel and much of that ancient blue ware 
which is still called “Corean faience.” 

The “ arabesque” lines of decoration that 
break up the total surface of decoration by 
flat fillets, or curved flutings, are purely Co- 
rean. These may be seen in the typical water- 
pot of Jacquemart. Under handle and spout, 
and along the sides run these vertical strips of 
decoration. Fruit, flowers, but especially the 
peony, are tastefully wrought into so-called 
arabesque forms, the Corean term for which 
is chui-piong. \t is seen in richest luxuriance 
upon fans, curtains, musical instruments, and 
as embroidery upon garments. The peony 
blossoms liberally in all works of art from the 
peninsula, and with wondrous variation and 
adaptation is effectively used in center-pieces, 
as rosettes, and wherever richness of mass is 
desired. The plaited split-bamboo pattern, 


or, perhaps, as it may be called, the conven. 
tionalized chrysanthemum design, is also <is- 
tinctively Corean. The successive layers of t) 

narrow-petaled autumn flower which is ; 

imperial favorite in Japan, may have sug 
gested the decorative form actually used, 
though we think the idea was caught from 
those deft arrangements in bamboo threads. 
which in the two countries are made to simy 


COREAN TRIBUTE-BEARER BEFORE THE TYCOON, YEDO. (SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.) 


late floral designs. A specimen may be seen 
on the obverse of a drum, under the flags in 
the illustration on page 229. 

We incline even to the belief that the land 
scape school of the gold-lacquer artists, 
porcelain and silk painters of Japan, were but 
docile pupils of Corean masters. The student 
of the gilded pictures of wave, sky, cloud, 
field, and house, seen on box and tray, v7rv 
and scroll, cannot but admire the rich effect, 
however he may criticise from an alien, or 
even from a scientific, point of view. Yet the 
lacquering and painting of landscapes is com- 
paratively modern in Japan. Pieces may in- 
deed be found containing flowers and religious 
subjects which date back even to the tenth 
century ; but the “mountain, sky, and water” 
pictures, and what we call “landscape” paint- 
ings do not, on porcelain, antedate the end 
of the sixteenth, or lacquer the fifteenth, and 
on silk, wood, or paper, the twelfth century, 
while in Corea, the landscape in decoration 
is far older. Indeed, the whole drift of Japan- 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND FLAGS 


ese art traditions carries us back to Corea, 
or to Corean artists in Japan. 

In this paper, we do not need to dwell 
upon the subjects chosen in common by the 
painters of Chinese Asia,—the four divinely 
constituted beasts: dragon, phoenix, tortoise, 
and 4irin ; though in the treatment of these 
favorites one soon learns to distinguish the 
nationality and the mannerism or genius of 
the masters. These four .ideal creatures, and 
the sacred jewel-crystal or pearl, the swastika 
(4), the “Greek key,” and many other 
forms and tricks of art, are not specially char- 
acteristic of any nation borrowing from China. 

A supreme love of nature and delicate 
sensitiveness to her varying moods were the 
possession of the Corean long before these 
emotions were familiar to Japanese artists. In 
the Land of Morning Calm (as the people of 
the little kingdom love to call their coun- 
try), the artists had learned to transmute their 
thoughts into form and color centuries before 
those who lived nearer the sun-rising. Much 
of the supposed “ love of nature” and “ faith- 
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fulness to nature” exhibited by the Japanese 
artist is, in actual fact and plain prose, noth- 
ing more than technical skill learned by rote 
from traditional models. Translate the rhap- 
sody of Mr. Jarves to a native artist in Tokio, 
and the result would be open-eyed wonder, 
and a volley of honestly spoken ¢, ¢, ¢, (no! 
no! no!) Yet we do not forget that our author 
professes only a glimpse! 

Art in Corea of to-day is indeed at a low 
ebb. By shutting out all the world, the her- 
mit nation has lost her cunning. The prized 
white ware sometimes seen in collections 
dates from before the Japanese invasion of 
1592. The so-called cheap “ celadon” ware 
figuring as “Corean” in catalogues of sale, 
simply illustrates the elastic ideas of geog- 
raphy possessed by auctioneers. Judging, how- 
ever, from the number of art terms in the 
Corean language, and arguing from the recent 
history of Japan, we think it not impossible 
that the last of the hermit nations may hold 
for the art-world one of the surprises of the 
future. 

William Elliot Griffis. 
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THE recent sale of the Audubon collection 
of birds’ skins awakened little interest, even 
among ornithologists: nor is this surprising, 
for Audubon was famous for his sketches and 
descriptions, rather than for his collections. 
When a bird was bagged, it was his habit 
to pin it to a neighboring tree and make 
a colored drawing. An accurate eye and 
skillful hand enabled him to imitate those 
delicate tints which the experienced taxider- 
mist alone can hope to preserve in the speci- 
men ; and the measurements he has recorded, 
taken from birds while the bodies were yet 
warm, serve sportsmen as criteria even to-day. 
But, unfortunately for the student of natu- 


ral history, the author of “The Birds of 


North America” did not apply himself to 
the taxidermist’s art, and the collection of 
skins he has left behind him has little more 
than a historical value. 

Waterton, his contemporary, whose name is 
as famous in England as that of Audubon in 
America, by reason of his attention to the 
art of preserving specimens, left far more to 
posterity. The coloring on Audubon’s repre- 
sentations, once so accurate, has dulled and 
faded with time; new and better methods 
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have been found for imitating plumage, and 
cheaper though no less reliable plates are 


at hand. But the collection of birds stuffed 
by Waterton, now in the museum at York, 
is deserving of praise, and his directions 
for imitating the posture of birds, as well as 
his receipts for preserving their skins, are 
of great practical value. Waterton had ex- 
ceptional facilities for obtaining perfect speci- 
mens of birds. He possessed a large estate 
at Wilton, in Yorkshire, about which he 
built a high, stone wall, ten miles long. 
Within its boundaries were woods and lakes, 
fells and valleys, and there the songster 
and the game-bird built their nests undis- 
turbed and grew tame. Thus Waterton was 
enabled to obtain unblemished specimens. 
The value of these, when the subjects are 
small birds, can be appreciated only by th 
naturalist and the sportsman. The feathers 
of a bird fall gracefully, the one over thi 
other, and, when pierced by shot, they are, 
to a certain extent, disarranged, and their 
beautiful harmony is interrupted. To corre 

such defects, the taxidermist draws down th: 
feathers immediately over the wound, and 
pulls up those beneath ; but this, though con- 
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cealing the gap, distorts the plumage and 
contracts the skin. 

Waterton’s directions for stuffing animals, 
which have, from time to time, furnished 
cause for laughter, possess other merits save 
that of being unique. He maintained that 
an animal should be stuffed in three sections: 
(.) The head and fore legs ; (2.) the body 
from the shoulders to the flare of the flanks ; 
(3.) the flanks and the hind legs. Such treat- 
ment is calculated to strike the novice as 
ridiculous, but a careful examination will 
demonstrate that this plan, though it pos- 
sesses defects, has much to commend it. It 
was, no doubt, the difficulty of stuffing a 
skin in its entirety, of imitating the muscles 
and tendons, the protrusions and depressions, 
the play of the joints, and the expression 
of the various parts, that led Waterton to 
divide it. 

It is not enough that the dimensions of 
the subject be carefully recorded, the skin 
removed by skillful use of the scalpel, and 
the wounds stopped while yet warm. All 
these are essential to an accurate artificial 
reproduction, but they are, by no means, an 
assurance of it. It is upon the subsequent 
treatment of the skin that the success of the 
final mounting of the specimen depends. And 
here it may be laid down as a fact that no 
taxidermist can be trusted to stuff a bird or 
animal with the characteristics of which he is 
unfamiliar. Examples of monstrosities due to 
such ignorance were recently noticed in a 
taxidermist’s window. One of these had the 
plumage of an eagle, but its body was almost 
parallel to the ground, and its drooping 
wings expressed ignoble indolence. These 
are attributes of the vulture, not of the eagle, 
whose very name symbolizes dignity, cour- 
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age, and grace. Another had the plumage 
of a magpie, but the man who stuffed and 
mounted it was ignorant of the craftiness 
and sprightliness of the magpie, or he would 
not have allowed it to assume such a heavy, 
hang-dog appearance. There was also the 
skin of a fox, but the taxidermist had not 
been happy in catching its cunning expres- 
sion, and, if you could pardon this, closer 
scrutiny would prove that he had given 
Reynard round or dog’s eyes, whereas, being 
nocturnal, the fox has elliptical or cat’s eyes. 
But, happily, the taxidermists who have been 
in the habit of stuffing birds and animals as an 
upholsterer stuffs pillows are fast losing 
ground, and men of artistic instincts are 
coming to the front. These men are well 
grounded in anatomy, which is indispensable 
to proper treatment, and pay close attention 
to form and attitude. They study the propor- 
tion that each curve or extension, each con- 
traction or expansion, of a particular part 
bears to the remainder of the body. Water- 
ton insisted that such studies were indispens- 
able to successful treatment ; and in mounting 
birds’ skins he discountenanced the use of wire, 
which, up to that time, had formed the skele- 
ton or manikin of stuffed birds, on the ground 
that it introduced a disagreeable stiffness and 
destroyed the natural symmetry of the speci- 
men. His plan was almost completely to skin 
the bird, leaving in only that portion of the 
skull-bone which extends from the fore part of 
the eyes to the bill, parts of the wing-bones, the 
jaw-bones, and half of the thigh-bones. With 
a stick shaped like a knitting-needle, he in- 
troduced cotton into the skin little by little, 
taking careful account of every swelling or cav- 
ity of the live bird, and of that just proportion 
which is so often neglected by the taxidermist. 


(MOUNTED BY WILLIAM T. HORNADAY.) 
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Those who have carefully examined a bird 
are aware that the feathers do not completely 
cover the body. There are cavities in the 
region of the shoulders, wings, and thighs 
that are comparatively bare, and in which the 
skin fits with extraordinary nicety. The usual 
manner of treating these parts is by stuffing 
them into rotund surfaces. This results in 
a certain loss of symmetry and proportion. 
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blood must be carefully touched with a we 
sponge. In warm countries, the skin should be 
removed at once; elsewhere, the bird may 
first be allowed to grow cold. Beginning ; 
the breast-bone, the skin is slowly removed }y 
forcing a blunt instrument beneath it, while 
at the same time care should be taken not to 
stretch it. The bones of the wings are cut at 
the shoulder-joints, and, after the back of the 
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Waterton exercised great care in this regard, 
being unwilling that even those portions of a 
bird which, by reason of the interposition of 
plumage, are hidden from the sight of the 
ordinary spectator, should be otherwise than 
true to nature. At the present time, as may 
be imagined, such work as Waterton’s is rare,— 
not, however, from a lack of men capable of 
successfully imitating it, but for reasons which 
will be dwelt upon farther on in this paper. 
The most approved mode of preserving 
a bird’s skin necessitates a careful attention 
from the moment it is brought to bag up to 
the time when it is ready for mounting. The 
wounds must be stopped with cotton or tow, 
and the feathers that have been discolored by 


skull is exposed, the vertebra of the neck are 
separated from the head. The brains are now 
taken out of the skull, and the eyes are 
removed by breaking the little bones which 
separate the orbits and the roof of the mouth 
From the under mandible the flesh is 1 
moved, care being taken not to injure th 
ear openings nor the eyelids. In the cas 
of sea-birds, which are commonly oily, po. 
dered chalk is profusely used. The skin 
now rubbed with arsenical soap, or a soluti 
of corrosive sublimate, and preparatior 
are made to dry it. A copy of the not 
taken when the bird was bagged, giving 
exact dimensions, color of eyes and legs, sex, 
and season of the year, should accompany) 
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the skin. If it is to be sent 
far away to be mounted, the 
skin should be packed in a 
box with camphor and strong 
aromatics, all crevices being 
stopped with pitch to keep 
out insects. A naturalist trav- 
eling in Abyssinia laid his 
cured bird-skins between 
sheets of paper, as in an 
herbarium, and thus they 
made the voyage to England 
without injury, and when 
mounted, they made fair 
specimens. 

Before the stuffing of a bird 
is begun, the skull is washed 
with corrosive sublimate and 
replaced by way of the neck. 
Then the wings and legs are 
adjusted by means of bits of 
wire connected with a cen- 
tral piece, which is made to 
extend longitudinally from 
the head to the tip of the 
tail, where it forms a tnangle 
for the support of the spread- 
ing feathers or rectrices. One 
of the principal faults of 
stuffed birds is an apparent elongation of the 
leg. The three bones which compose the leg 
of a bird are articulated so as almost to form 


HARLEQUIN 


the letter Z, and though, in the case of the 
waders, such as the stork, the heron, and the 
crane, the upper joint of the thigh bone is 
less inclined than in the birds of the wood, it 


is never straight. In stuffing, an operation 
that must of necessity be slow, chopped flax, 
tow, or cotton is used. Great care must 
be taken not to stretch the skin or distort the 
parts while stuffing or sewing up. With a 
pair of forceps, chopped cotton is inserted 
into the orbits in order to prepare them for the 
reception of the eyes, which are affixed to the 
head by means of calcareous cement. Should 
the nictitating membrane protrude, it should 
be pressed back with the point of the lancet. 
When the pose of the bird has been decided 
upon and arranged, cotton thread is carefully 
wound round and round the plumage. This 
is to hold the feathers in position until the 
skin is thoroughly dry. 

The preservation of fish-forms is a distinc- 
tive branch of taxidermy, and while many 
taxidermists attempt it, few are really success- 
ful. Fish, when first taken out of the water, 
have a bloom upon their skins that might be 
likened to the bloom upon a ripe plum. To 
retain this, they must be skinned and stufied 
almost immediately after capture—say within 
a half hour’s time—by a careful and experi- 
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DUCK WRAPPED. (MOUNTED BY F. S. WEBSTER.) 


enced hand. According to the authorities, 
in order to protect the scales and colors, 
cambric or tissue-paper should be applied be- 
fore the skin is removed. When this is ef- 
fected, it is wrapped in a moist cloth to keep 
it pliable. 

The old custom of mounting birds on 
twigs or moss-covered bases has largely been 
abandoned. Moss and all such material is 
the resort of insects, and when near animal 
matter is a favorite place for moths and the 
like to lay their eggs. A stand composed ot 
two pieces of polished mahogany, or rose- 
wood, in the shape of the letter T, affixed to 
an elliptical-shaped base of the same material, 
has been adopted by the principal museums 
of natural history. 

The French or German taxidermist usually 
serves a long and laborious apprenticeship in 
the study of animal forms, anatomy, and 
drawing, before he considers himself suffi- 
ciently equipped for the practical work of 
his vocation. But even the skilled taxider- 
mist, when competing for contracts, will 
sometimes turn out work which, if not abso- 
lutely worthless, is at least unsatisfactory. A 
fair example of this was recently to be seen 
in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
Desiring some fine work done to serve as cri- 
teria for his own work, Professor Baird sent 
to Herr Martin, a famous taxidermist of Stutt- 
gart, asking him to bid for the restoration of 
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TRIGGER FISH. (MOUNTED 


a large collection of birds’ skins, Now, Mar- 
tin, supposing he was competing with the 
English and French taxidermists, made what 
proved to be a very low estimate, and ob- 
tained the contract. When the collection 
arrived from Stuttgart it was a most deplora- 
ble sight, and, so far as the study of ornithol- 
ogy was concerned, utterly worthless. Yet 
Martin has done some of the best and most 
conscientious work to be found on the conti- 
nent of Europe. He has mounted swans so 
exquisitely, with such truth to nature, that it 
has been said that live swans could rival them 
in form only when they were at their very 
best. 

What might not inappropriately be called 
the antithesis of Martin’s cheap and inaccurate 
work is done by Edwin Ward, of London. 
Though by no means superior to that of 
many others, it commands by far the best 
price, and it is by means of this excessive 
price that Ward is enabled to turn out such 
satisfactory work. Indian officers and wealthy 
persons who have shown prowess in the jun- 
gle are pretty sure to save the skins for Ward 
to mount. Starting with an accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject, he repairs to the “‘ Zoo,” 
and there makes elaborate drawings of the 
particular subject in hand. Slowly and care- 
fully he brings the lion, tiger, cheetah, or 
whatever else it may be, into its natural form 
and attitude. The feelers about the nose of 
the king of beasts stand out with their wonted 
vigor, the great muscles of the shoulder and 
flank yield gracefully to the joints which they 
cover, and the wire-like tendons of the hercu- 
lean fore-arm may be as easily traced in the 
restoration as in the caged beast. 


BY WILLIAM T. HORNADAY.) 


Before those famous taxidermists and hunt- 
ers, the Verreaux Fréres, established them- 
selves in Paris, museums of natural history 
were compelled to rely upon picking up their 
specimens in all parts of the world. The 
keen intelligence of the Verreaux was not 
long in discovering a means of serving the 
cause of science and advancing their own 
fortunes at the same time. They established 
a sort of clearing-house for wild beasts, birds, 
fishes, and reptiles, with branches in every 
quarter of the globe, and from them you could 
order a stuffed elephant, giraffe, or Bengal 
tiger, as you would a flitch of bacon from 
your butcher or a boiled lobster from the fish- 
monger. 

While the Verreaux were gaining a world- 
wide reputation, an American lad, Henry A. 
Ward by name, was pursuing his studies in 
Paris at the Sorbonne, L’Ecole des Mines, 
and the Jardin des Plantes. When his means 
were all but exhausted, young Ward left his 
lodgings in the Latin Quarter and sought for 
fossils in the chalk and limestone quarries in 
the suburbs of Paris. For these he found a 
ready sale in London, bringing back with him 
to Paris fine collections of minerals purchased 
from the Cornwall miners. Among difficul- 
ties that would have appalled most young 
men, he worked his way through an elaborate 
course of studies, without help or encourage- 
ment. To-day, he supplies the largest mu- 
seums in the world with stuffed specimens, 
from the elephant down to the smallest rodent, 
and, the Verreaux Fréres being now dead, he 
has established, as they did, stations upon 
every continent for the collection of natural 
history specimens, At his American head- 
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quarters at Rochester, N. Y., there are over 
twenty thousand mammals, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles, ready for stuffing and mounting. 
Among these are one thousand kangaroos, 
one hundred tigers, three elephants, sixty 
bears, thirty cynocephali, one thousand ser- 
pents and snakes, two hundred seals and sea- 
lions, thirty orang - outang, five chimpanzees, 
one hundred bison and buffalo, three gorillas, 
and three hundred antelope. 

When the news came that Corea was open 
to Americans, Ward at once dispatched a man 
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Not long ago, Ward dispatched a man to 
India to shoot an elephant. He obtained per- 
mission from the Governor of the Madras Presi- 
dency (for the elephant is protected by the 
laws), and after a long hunt, in which the 
natives joined, finally secured the largest 
stuffed specimen in the country, now in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The elephant was shot through 
the head. Careful measurements were first 
made of the body and limbs, and then the 
skin was removed in three sections. One 


ROOM IN A TAXIDERMIST’S SHOP. 


to secure skins of the various animals indigen- 
ous to that country. A German baron, Von 
Hoppenfeld by name, is hunting the gorilla for 
him in African wilds, —a means of utilizing the 
German baron not previously discovered. In 
this quest Von Hoppenfeld has penetrated so 
far into the interior that he can only indicate 
his whereabouts by his latitude and longitude. 

Ward is capable of doing quick as well as 
excellent work. The Fishery Exhibition of 
1880 opened in Berlin, April 18th. In March, 
President White, of Cornell University, then 
United States Minister to Germany, sent to 
Ward, then in Paris, asking him to make an 
exhibit of American fishes. Two days after 
the opening of the exposition, an almost com- 
plete collection arrived at Berlin, consisting 
of fifteen hundred forms, all of which had 
been labeled, classified, packed, and sent 
from the American headquarters on a month’s 
notice. 


incision was made at the top of the neck, 
along the back to the tail; another divided 
the skin from the throat, along the middle of 
the body underneath, meeting the first in- 
cision at the tail; and a third cut severed the 
head from the body. On the inside of each 
leg an incision was made from the sole of the 
foot to the abdominal opening. The skin was 
removed by working from the latter and the 
back cuts at the same time, the legs being 
cut off at the joints. Then the body was 
rolled over, and the operation was repeated. 
Finally the head and trunk were skinned. 
The absence of hair from the skin facilitated 
the treatment of both sides with preservatives. 
Both sides were washed with arsenical soap 
and salt, and rubbed with a flat stone. The skin 
was then rolled up and packed away. Twodays 
later it was spread out, and the pieces of flesh 
adhering were removed. After being again 
treated with arsenic, it was left undisturbed for 
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a week, at the expiration of 

which time the fibers were 

found to be hardened, and the 

epidermis thoroughly set. Pow- 

dered alum was now freely used, 

and the skin left to dry in the shade. 

Twenty days after the commencement 

of the operation, the skin, then weighing 
only two hundred and forty pounds, was 
shipped to America. Upon its arrival hither, 
four bars of wrought iron, each twelve feet 
long and one and a quarter inches thick, 
were bent into shape for the legs and firmly 
bolted to a beam sixteen feet long and four 
inches thick. This was to serve as a back- 
bone for the attachment of ribs, pelvis, and 
scapula. Semicircular-shaped bones were 
attached to the backbone, and laths nailed 
thereon. Then a wooden pelvis and shoul- 
der-blades were set, and at each joint of the 
legs a round piece of wood was fitted about 
the leg-iron, and laths nailed from one joint 
to the other. An exact copy of the skull in 
wood was bolted on in position. Then the 
several parts were wrapped with wisps of 
straw, and the manikin was covered with the 
skin of the elephant. From the measure- 
ments that had been made, the distances be- 
tween the various extremities were copied, 
and the protrusions imitated by stuffing. The 
trunk was filled with straw, and the wooden 
imitation of the skull covered with clay and 
molded into shape. After the skin was thor- 
oughly dry,—for previous to mounting it had 
been in the relapsing tank,—the seams were 
sewed together, and the elephant was complete. 


SCREEN. (MOUNTED BY F. S, WEBSTER.) 


The most difficult aningg]s to stuff are those 
having short hair, sucl§as the horse, rey. 
hound, and gi In these, the an. 
atomy is ext@rnally prominent, and 

the slightest defect in the mount. 

ing becomes apparent. In ordi- 

nary work, the bones of the 

animal are reproduced in 

wood and jointed togeth 

er with wire hinges, 

Straw rope is care- 

fully wound 

about the 

various 
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SOUTH AMERICAN BLACK-FACED MONKEY. (MOUNTED py 
F. S. WEBSTER.) 


imitation bones until the original dimensions 
are reached. Then the muscles and tendons 
are imitated, and the skin is pinched from 
the outside along the line of the false ten- 
dons. In this work the taxidermist is aided 
by the retention by the articular surfaces of 
their old creases. 

A serious obstacle in the path of the con- 
scientious stuffer of animals is the inability of 
many of his patrons to distinguish between 
the ideal and the real. This can not be better 
illustrated than by citing the case of the buf- 
falo. The ideal buffalo has very heavy fore 
legs, short neck, depressed head, and light 
flanks. The attitude of the ideal buffalo is 
always rampant. The real buffalo is disap- 
pointing in comparison. If a line were drawn 
midway between the end of the nose and the 
termination of the flanks, only three-fifths of 
the animal would be found forward and two- 
fifths back of it. But, in the ideal buffalo, 
three-fourths of the body is forward of this 
point and only one-fourth behind it. Again, 
the pelage is by no means so thick nor so 
shaggy as is usually represented. Nor is the 
real buffalo of threatening mien ; his expres- 
sion is rather one of timidity. 

The most important part of the work 
of the taxidermist is the preservation of 
skins of birds and mammals. Many of the 
specimens mounted. by taxidermists ten years 
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ago, some of even more recent date, which 
mav be seen in the various museums, show 
signs of decay and of decomposition, while 
instances are not rar@where the work of their 
predecessors is yet sound and free from blem- 
ish. In order to protect the skin of bird or 
mammal effectually against the assault of 
insects, it must be thoroughly penetrated by 
that which will so change its internal chem- 
istry as tO make it proof against yielding, 


SCREECH-OWL AND YOUNG, 


cracking, and other deterioration to which 
organic tissue is subject. According to the 
best authorities, a bath of arsenical solution, 
corrosive sublimate, or chloride of zinc, will 
effect this. 

The metropolitan taxidermist is constantly 
in the receipt of skins sent in from the field, 
which, through the carelessness or ignorance 
of the owner, have been injured beyond 
repair. According to the best authorities, the 
legs and feet of a mammal and the head of 
a bird should be skinned. The leg bones 
and skull, though permitted to adhere to 
the skin, should be freed from flesh. The 
skin should be treated with arsenic or arseni- 
cal soap, dry alum or salt, or placed in strong 
alcohol or brine. It must not be allowed 
to dry while yet stained with bloodymor be 
stretched or left in the sun. If it is placed in 


the shade, where the wind blows, it will soon 
dry without deterioration. In a good-sized 
bird all but the head of the humerus should 
be permitted to remain ; in birds as large as 
the red-shouldered hawk. the secondaries must 
not be detached from the ulna. The muscles 
and tendons of a bird may be removed by 
cutting underneath the wing from the elbow 
and beyond. In long-legged birds and waders 
an incision should be made back of the heel, 


(WALL-CASE, MOUNTED BY F. 5. WEBSTER.) 


that is to say, in the tibio-tarsal joint, and an- 
other in the fleshy part of the foot, and by 
this means the tendon at the back of the leg 
should be removed. This will greatly facilitate 
the work of the taxidermist in wiring the leg, 
and will go far to preserve the scutellz of the 
tarsus. 

Of commercial naturalists, Frank, of Amster- 
dam, now dead, held high rank. He devoted 
himself particularly to the mammals of the 
Dutch archipelago. His specimens may be 
seen at the museum in his native city, as well 
as at the museums of Lyons, Bordeaux, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, and Vienna. Hermann Plonquet, 
also dead, formerly of the Royal Natural His- 
tory Museum in Stuttgart, excelled in preparing 
and mounting ornithological subjects, wisely 
refraining from the mammalia on the ground 
that a man could not do justice to both,—an 
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assertion, by the way, which may be veri- 
fied in almost any large museum. It is said 
that no taxidermist has yet appeared who 
excels in both classes. A Pole, Bielowski 
by name, of the Museum of the Imperial 
Academy at St. Petersburg and the museum 
at Moscow, is said to be among the best, hav- 


GOLDEN EAGLE, (MOUNTED BY F. S. WEBSTER.) 


ing executed some really superior work, as the 
cases and corridors of the British Museum 
and the museums of Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Florence, and Madrid will bear witness. 

That there is much excellent taxidermal 
work done in and about New York—work 
that will safely vie with the best productions 
of European masters—few will deny; but it is 
also true that a vast amount of inferior work 
is yearly turned out. There are several rea- 
sons for this. One is that the prices now pre- 
vailing do not warrant the taxidermist in 
devoting the time to his work that the sub- 
ject requires, and another, that a certain class 
of work now in popular demand does not call 
for, nor does it compensate, the careful at- 
tention of the master. The poulterer wishes 
stuffed hens for his window; the florist, swans 
and doves; the furrier, bears rampant; the 
milkman, cows couchant, and so on. 

Among taxidermal curiosities, mention 
should be made of that department of “ The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
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mals” which might, not inappropriately, be 
called its Museum of Horrors, and which Mr. 
Henry Bergh has collected to give the em. 
phasis of reality to his effective arguments 
against brutality to dumb animals. Here 
the taxidermist has portrayed the suff rings 
of the game-cock after the main; of the dog 
after the fight with his fellow ; of the pigeon 
when wounded by the sportsman, and of the 
overdriven horse. The horrors of vivisection 
are graphically set forth by means of skillfully 
prepared animals, whose apparent sufferings, 
even in dumb show, it is painful to contem- 
plate. 

Several celebrated horses have been pre- 
served by taxidermy. Sheridan’s war-horse 
“Rienzi,” which carried him to “ Winchester 
twenty miles away,” may be seen on Goy- 
ernor’s Island. Sherman’s famous horse 
“ Tecumseh,” which he rode “from Atlanta 
to the sea,” is in the University of Wisconsin, 
at Madison, and General Robert E. Lee’s 
war-horse “ Traveller” is in the museum of the 
Washington and Lee University, Virginia. 
The famous trotter “ Lexington ” was recent- 
ly exhumed on Alexander’s breeding-farm in 
Kentucky, and remodeled from a sketch taken 
during life. 

One of the first objects to catch the eye of 
the visitor in the Arsenal, in Central Park, is 
a group representing an Arab courier attacked 
by lions. This is a masterpiece from the 
hands of the late Edouard Verreaux, of Paris, 
and at the Exposition of 1867, where it was 
greatly admired, secured a gold medal. Hard 
by is a grizzly bear, stuffed nearly half a 
century ago, but, owing to the care of Super- 
intendent Conklin, it does not yet show signs 
of deterioration. 

An important branch of the taxidermist’s 
business is the stuffing of favorite animals and 
birds. Conspicuously displayed at one New 
York shop is a sign with the legend, “ Cats 
and dogs must be paid for in advance!” 
This is only a necessary precaution of the 
taxidermist to protect himself from loss. His 
most frequent visitors are women who have 
lost a pet dog or cat. At first the mistress is 
inconsolable, and orders her favorite stuffed 
and mounted in the best manner. This re- 
quires time, and when the work is done its 
owner has usually so far recovered from her 
grief as to be indifferent concerning it. Were 
it a bird of fine plumage or a rare animal, the 
taxidermist would be willing to have it left on 
his hands; but there is no demand for mis 
cellaneous stuffed cats and dogs. It is 
remarkable how many canaries are brought 
to be mounted. “ Here’s ‘ Dickie!’” says a 
little girl as she enters the shop, and, carefully 
unwinding a handkerchief, takes out a diminu 
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tive yellow bird. “ Ma wants you to stuff 
Then she whispers tearful directions 


’ 


m!” 


regarding her pet, concluding with: “ You 
must make him look just exactly as if he was 


alive.” 

Skins of birds and animals from all over 
the country are sent to New York to be 
mounted. Oftentimes the owner desires 
information regarding the curious changes 
of color in the plumage, particularly of 
shore birds, or regarding that crux of ornitho- 
logical science, “ What constitutes a species? ” 
Many ornithologists throughout the coun- 
try rely upon pictorial representation to de- 
cide upon bird-forms, and while there are 
some very accurate ornithological publica- 
tions to be had, it is a well-known fact that 
the market is flooded with works illustrated 
from badly stuffed specimens instead of from 
live or freshly killed Lirds. 

A serious obstacle in the path of taxidermal 
progress has been the unwillingness of Ameri- 
can taxidermists to compare notes. The phys- 
ician, the surgeon, and the scientist publish 
to the world the results of their experiments, 
and to keep secret important discoveries for 
purposes Of money-getting is looked upon 
by the members of these several fraternities 
as a species of quackery. Such has not been 
the case among taxidermists. If a man by 
experiment has learned a better method of 
restoring skins, or protecting them from the 
attack of parasites, it has been his habit to 
conceal the discovery from other members 
of his guild. Two years ago the Society of 
American Taxidermists was organized, with 
a view of bringing the workmen together. 
The first meeting was held at Rochester, 
N. Y., the second at Boston, Mass., and the 
third is about to be held in New York city, 
under the auspices of the American Museum 
of Natural History. At these meetings the 
best work done in the country is placed on 
exhibition. Notable features in the last meet- 
ing were an excellent taxidermal representa- 
tion of the story of Cock Robin, and a cho- 
rus of open-mouthed birds perched upon a 
bough, with one of their number armed with 
a baton as leader. There were also mam- 
mals in groups, and many single specimens 
of birds, mammals, and fishes. The special- 
ists openly ply their several branches of the 
taxidermal art each day of the exhibition, 
and thus the spectator may enlarge his 
knowledge of the art without hinderance. 
The officers of the society say that there 
are already signs of improvement in Amer- 
can taxidermy. At former exhibitions old 
workmen have obtained valuable hints from 
sources which at first seemed unpromising, 
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while the younger members of the guild have 
been partly disabused of the idea that celerity 
of execution will make amends for inartistic 
treatment. 

There is a species of taxidermy which 
might not inappropriately be called “plastic,” 
and of which Mr. P. T. Barnum, if not the 
originator, is at least a patron. In this, fabu- 
lous or costly specimens are modeled out of 
parts of other and not necessarily similar 
natural forms. Several years since,a New York 
taxidermist constructed a whale thirty-six feet 
long. It was made like a balloon, to be 
blown up with gas. The covering was silk, 
upon which dog-fish and shark-skins were 
carefully attached. The jaws were made to 
work like an alligator’s, and the interior of the 
mouth was lined with whalebone. This whale 
was purchased by a Western showman, for 
whom it proved a phenomenal attraction. Its 
career as a curiosity was, however, brought to 
a close by an accident which could hardly 
have been foreseen by either its builder or 
its owner. Contrary to his usual custom, 
the latter permitted its exhibition in a tent 
at a county fair. The man employed to de- 
scribe in stentorian tones the habits of the 
“monsters of the deep” had arrived at about 
the middle of his discourse, when a cross- 
beam fell from the peak of the tent and 
struck the whale in the back. There was a 
sharp, hissing sound as the gas escaped, and 
the whale gradually flattened. “There she 
blows!” shouted one of the surrounding 
rustics, and whales ceased to draw in that 
part of the West. 

Franklin H. North. 
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DR. JOHN BROWN AND RAB. 


To say what ought to be said concerning 
Dr. John Brown, a man should have known 
him well and long, and should remember 
much of that old generation of Scotchmen to 
which the author of “ Rab and his Friends” 
belonged. But that generation has departed. 
One by one these wits and scholars of the 
North, these ¢figoni, who were not, indeed, 
of the heroes, but who had seen and remem- 
bered Scott and Wilson, have passed away. 
Aytoun and Carlyle and Dr. Burton, and 
last, Dr. Brown, are gone. In her recent 
memoir of Dr. Burton,—the historian of Scot- 


land, and author of “ The Book-hunter,”— 
Mrs. Burton remarks that, in her husband's 
later days, only Dr. John Brown and Professor 


t 


Blackie remained of all her husband’s ancien 
friends and coevals, of all who remembered 
Lockhart, and Hogg, and their times. But 
many are left who knew Dr. Brown far better 
and more intimately than the author of thi 
notice. I can hardly say when I first becam« 
acquainted with him; probably it was in my 
childhood. Ever since I was a boy, certainly, 
I have seen him at intervals, especially in th« 
Christmas vacations. But he seldom move: 
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from Edinburgh, except in summer, which he 

uently passed in the country house of 
pan fiends of his, whose felon made 
much of the happiness of his latest years, and 
whose unfailing kindness attended him in his 
dying hours. Living always in Scotland, Dr. 
Brown was seen but rarely by his friends who 
resided in England. Thus, though Dr. Brown’s 
sweetness of disposition and charm of iman- 
ner, his humor, and his unfailing sympathy 
and encouragement, made one feel toward 
him as to a familiar friend, yet, of his actusi 
life I saw but little, and have few reminiscences 
to contribute. One can only speak of that 
singular geniality of his, that temper of good- 
ness and natural tolerance and affection, 
which, as Scotchmen best know, is so rare 
among the Scotch. Our race does not need 
to pray, like the mechanic in the story, that 
Providence will give us “a good conceit of 
ourselves.” But we must acknowledge that 
the Scotch temper is critical if not captious, 
argumentative, inclined to look at the seamy 
side of men and of their performances, and 
to dwell on imperfections rather than on 
merits and virtues. An example of these blem- 
ishes of the Scotch disposition, carried to an 
extreme degree in the nature of a man of 
genius, is offered to the world in the writings 
and “Reminiscences” of Mr. Carlyle. Now, 
Dr. John Brown was at the opposite pole of 
feeling. He had no mawkish toleration of 
things and people intolerable, but he preferred 
not to turn his mind that way. His thoughts 
were with the good, the wise, the modest, the 
learned, the brave of times past, and he was 
eager to catch a reflection of their qualities in 
the characters of the living, of all with whom 
he came into contact.. He was, for example, 
almost optimistic in his estimate of the work 
of young people in art or literature. From 
everything that was beautiful or good, from a 
summer day by the Tweed, or from the eyes 
of a child, or from the humorous saying of 
a friend, or from treasured memories of old 
Scotch worthies, from recollections of his own 
childhood, from experience of the stoical 
heroism of the poor, he seemed to extract 
matter for pleasant thoughts of men and the 
world, and nourishment for his own great and 
gentle nature. I have never known any man 
to whom other men seemed so dear,—men 
dead, and men living. He gave his genius to 
knowing them, and to making them better 
known, and his unselfishness thus became not 
only a great personal virtue, but a great 
literery charm. When you met him, he 
had some “good story” or some story of 
goodness to tell,—for both came alike to him, 
and his humor was as unfailing as his kind- 
ness. There was in his face a singular charm, 

Vow. XXV.—24. 
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blended, as it were, of the expressions of 
mirth and of patience. Being most sensitive 
to pain, as well as to pleasure, he was an ex- 
ception to that rule of Rochefoucauld’s,— 
“nous avons tous assez de force pour supporter 
les maux d'’autrui.”* THe did not bear easily 
the misfortunes of others, and the evils of his 
own lot were heavy enough. They saddened 
him; but neither illness, nor his poignant anxi- 
ety for others, could sour a nature so unselfish. 
He appeared not to have lost that anodyne 
and consolation of religious hope, which had 
been the strength of his forefathers, and was 
his best inheritance from a remarkable race 
of Scotchmen. Wherever he came, he was 
welcome; people felt glad when they had 
encountered him in the streets,—the streets 
of Edinburgh, where almost every one knows 
every one by sight,—and he was at least as joy- 
ously received by the children and the dogs 
as by the grown-up people of every family. 
A fmend has kindly shown me a letter in 
which it is told how Dr. Brown’s love of dogs, 
his interest in a half blind old Dandy which 
was attached to him, was evinced in the very 
last hours of his life. But enough has been 
said, in general terms, about the character of 
“the beloved physician,” as Dr. Brown was 
called in Edinburgh, and a brief account may 
be given, in some detail, of his life and 
ways. 

Dr. John Brown was born in Biggar, one 
of the gray, slaty-looking little towns in the 
pastoral moorlands of southern Scotland. These 
towns have no great beauty that they should 
be admired by strangers, but the natives, as 
Scott said to Washington Irving, are attached 
to their “ gray hills,” and to the Tweed, so 
beautiful where man’s greed does not pollute 
it, that the Border people are all in love with 
it, as Tyro, in Homer, loved the divine 
Enipeus. We hold it “far the fairest of the 
floods that run upon the earth.” How dear 
this border scenery was to Dr. John Brown, 
and how well he knew and could express its 
legendary magic, its charm woven of count- 
less ancient spells, the music of old ballads, 
the sorcery of old stories, may be understood 
by readers of his essay on “ Minchmoor.”t 
The father of Dr. Brown was the third in a 
lineage of ministers of the sect called Sece- 
ders. To explain who the Seceders were, it 
would be necessary to explore the sinking 
morasses of Scotch ecclesiastical history. 
The minister was proud of being not po 
a “Seceder” but a “ Burgher.” He inher- 
ited, to be brief, the traditions of a most 
spiritually minded and most spirited set of 


to bear the misfortunes of others. 
ird volume of his essays. 
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men, too much bent, it may appear to us, 
on establishing delicate distinctions of opin- 
ions, but certainly most true to themselves 
and to their own ideals of liberty and of 
faith. Dr. Brown's great-grandfather had 
been a shepherd boy, who taught himself 
Greek that he might read the New Testa- 
ment; who walked twenty-four miles—leav- 
ing his folded sheep in the night—to buy the 
precious volume in St. Andrews, and who, 
finally, became a teacher of much repute 
among his own people. Of Dr. Brown’s 
father, he himself wrote a most touching and 
beautiful account in his “Letter to John 
Cairns, D. D.” This essay contains, perhaps, 
the very finest passages that the author ever 
penned. His sayings about his own child- 
hood remind one of the manner of Lamb, 
without that curious fantastic touch which is 
of the essence of Lamb’s style. The follow- 
ing lines, for example, are a revelation of 
childish psychology, and probably may be 
applied, with almost as much truth, to the 
childhood of our race : 


“ Children are long of seeing, or at least of looking 
at what is above them; they like the ground, and its 
flowers and stones, its ‘ red sodgers’ and lady birds, and 
all its queer things; their world is about three feet 
high, and they are more often stooping than gazing 
up. I know t was past ten before I saw, or cared to 
see, the ceilings of the rooms in the manse at Big- 


gar.” 


I have often thought that the earliest fa- 
thers of our race, child-like in so many ways, 
were child-like in this, and worshiped, not 
the phenomena of the heavens, but objects 
more on a level with their eyes,— the “ queer 
things” of their low-lying world. In this 
essay on his father, Dr. Brown has written 
lines about a child’s first knowledge of death, 
which seem as noteworthy as Steele’s famous 
passage about his father’s death and his own 
half-conscious grief and anger. Dr. Brown 
describes a Scottish funeral—the funeral of his 
own mother—as he saw it with the eyes of a 
boy of five years old, while his younger 
brother, a baby of a few months, 


“ leaped up andcrowed with joy at the strange sight,— 
the crowding horsemen, the coaches, and the nodding 


plumes of the hearse. * * * Then, to my sur- 


prise and alarm, the coffin, resting on its bearers, was 
placed over the dark hole, and I watched with curious 
eye the unrolling of those neat black bunches of cords, 
which I have often enough seen since. My father 
took the one at the head, and also another much 
smaller, springing from the same point as his, which 
he had caused to be placed there, and unrolling it, put 
it into my hand. I twisted it firmly round my fingers, 
and awaited the result; the burial men with their 
real ropes lowered the coffin, and when it rested at the 
bottom it was too far down for me to see it. The 
grave was made very deep, as he used afterward to 
tell us, that it might hold usall. My father first and 
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abruptly let his cord drop, followed by the rest. This 
was too much. I now saw what was meant, and held 
on and fixed my fist and feet, and I believe my father 
had some difficulty in forcing open my small fingers - 
he let the little black cord drop, and I remember, in 
my misery and anger, seeing its open end disappear. 
ing in the gloom.” * 


The man who wrote this, and many another 
passage as true and tender, might surely have 
been famous in fiction, if he had turned his 
powers that way. He had _ imagination, 
humor, pathos; he was always studying and 
observing life; his last volume, especially, 
is like a collection of fragments that might 
have gone toward making a work, in some 
ways not inferior to the romances of Scott. 
When the third volume of Essays was pub- 
lished, in the spring of this year, a reviewer, 
who apparently had no personal knowledge 
of Dr. Brown, asked why he did not write a 
novel. He was by that time over seventy 
years of age, and, though none guessed it, 
within a few weeks of his death. What he 
might have done, had he given himself to 
literature only, it is impossible to guess. But 
he caused so much happiness, and did so 
much good, in that gentle profession of heal- 
ing which he chose, and which brought him 
near to many who needed consolation more 
than physic, that we need not regret his 
deliberate choice. Literature had only his 
hore Subseciva, as he said: Subseciva quedam 
lempora que ego perire non patior, as Cicero 
writes, “shreds and waste ends of time, which 
I suffer not to be lost.” 

The kind of life which Dr. Brown's father 
and his people lived at Biggar, the austere 
life of work, and of thought intensely bent 
on the real aim of existence, on God, on the 
destiny of the soul, is perhaps rare now, 
even in rural Scotland. From what one 
reads in American books, this earnest and 
always present interest in spiritual things 
is more common among the rural people 
of the United States, who are described as 
obedient to the motto of that ring found 
on Magus Moor, where Archbishop Shairp 
was murdered, Remember upon Dethe. li 
any reader has not yet made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Brown's works, one might coun- 
sel him to begin with the “Letter to John 
Cairns, D. D.,” the fragment of biography 
and autobiography; the description of the 
fountain-heads from which the genius of 
the author flowed. In his early boyhood, 


*«“T remember I went into the room where my 
father’s body lay, and my mother sat weeping alone by 
it. I had my battledore in my hand, and fell a-beating 
the coffin and calling ‘ Papa,’ for, I know not how, I had 
some slight idea that he was locked up there.”"—Steele, 
“ The Tatler,” June 6, 1710. 
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John Brown was educated by his father, a man 
who, from his son’s affectionate description, 
seems to have confined a fiery and romantic 
genius within the channels of Seceder and 
Burgher theology. When the father received 
a call to the “ Rose Street Secession Church,” 
in Edinburgh, the son became a pupil of that 
ancient Scotch seminary, the High School,— 
the school where Scott was taught not much 
Latin and no Greek worth mentioning. 
Scott was still alive and strong in those days, 
and Dr. Brown describes how he and his 
school companions would take off their hats 
to the Shirra as he passed in the streets. 
“Though lame, he was nimble, and all rough 
and alive with power; had you met him any- 
where else, you would say he was a Liddes- 
dale store farmer, come of gentle blood,—‘a 
stout, blunt carle,’ as he says of himself, 
with the swing and stride and the eye of a 
man of the hills,—a large, sunny, out-of-door 
air all about him. On his broad and stoop- 
ing shoulders was set that head which, with 
Shakspere’s and Bonaparte’s, is the best 
known in all the world.” Scott was then 
living in 39 Castle street. I do not know 
whether the American pilgrims, whom one 
meets moving constantly in the direction 
of Melrose and Abbotsford, have thought 
of making pilgrimage to Castle street, and 
to the grave, there, of Scott's “dear old 
friend,"—his dog Camp. Of Dr. Brown's 
school-boy days, one knows little, —days when 
“ Bob Ainslie and I were coming up Infirm- 
ary street from the High School, our heads 
together, and our arms intertwisted, as only 
lovers and boys know how or why.” Con- 
cerning the doctor’s character, he has left 
it on record that he liked a dog-fight. “‘A 
dog-fight,’ shouted Bob and was off, and so 
was I, both of us all hot, praying that it 
might not be over before we were up. * * * 
Dogs like fighting; old Isaac [Watts, not 
Walton] says they ‘delight’ in it, and for 
the best of all reasons; and boys are not 
cruel because they like to see the fight. 
This is a very different thing from a love 
of making dogs fight.” And this was the 
most famous of all dog-fights,—since the 
old Irish Brehons settled the laws of that 
sport, and gravely decided what was to be 
done if a child interfered, or an idiot, or a 
woman, or a one-eyed man, —for this was the 
dog-fight in which Rab first was introduced 
to his historian. Six years passed after this 
battle, and Dr. Brown was a medical student 
and a clerk at Minto Hospital. How he 
renewed his acquaintance there, and in what 
sad circumstances, with Rab and his friends, 
it is superfluous to tell, for every one who 
reads at all has read that story, and 
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most readers not without tears. As a med- 
ical student in Edinburgh, Dr. Brown made 
the friendship of Mr. Syme, the famous sur- 
geon,—a friendship only closed by death. I 
only saw them once together, a very long 
time ago, and then from the point of view 
of a patient. These occasions are not agree- 
able, and patients, like the old cock which did 
not crow when plucked, are apt to be “very 
much absorbed”; but Dr. Brown’s attitude 
toward the man whom he regarded with the 
reverence of a disciple, as well as with the 
affection of a friend, was very remarkable. 
When his studies were over, Dr. Brown 
ractised for a year as assistant to a surgeon 
in Chatham. It must have been when he 
was at Chatham that a curious event oc- 
curred. Many years later, Charles Dickens was 
in Edinburgh, reading his stories in public, 
and was dining with some Edinburgh peo- 
ple. Dickens began to speak about the 
panic which the cholera had caused in Eng- 
land : how ill some people had behaved. As 
a contrast, he mentioned that, at Chatham, 
one poor woman had died, deserted by every 
one except a young physician. Some one, 
however, ventured to open the door, and 
found the woman dead, and the young 
doctor asleep, overcome with the fatigue that 
mastered him on his patient’s death, but quite 
untouched by the general panic. “ Why that 
was Dr. John Brown,” one of the guests ob- 
served; and it seems that, thus early in his 
career, the doctor had been setting an exam- 
ple of the courage and charity of his profes- 
sion. After a year spent in Chatham, he 
returned to Edinburgh, where he spent the 
rest of his life, busy partly with his art of 
healing, partly with literature. He lived in 
Rutland street, near the railway station, by 
which Edinburgh is approached from the 
west, and close to Prince’s street, the chief 
street of the town, separated by a green 
valley, once a loch, from the high Castle 
Rock. A view of the drawing-room in 
the house in Rutland street accompanies 
this paper. It was the room in which his 
friends were accustomed to see Dr. Brown, 
and a room full of interest it was. In his 
long life, the doctor had gathered round him 
many curious relics of artists and men of 
letters; a drawing of a dog by Turmer I 
remember particularly, and a copy of “ Don 
Juan,” in the first edition, with Byron’s man- 
uscript notes. Dr. Brown had a great love and 
knowledge of art and of artists, from Turner 
to Leech; and he had very many friends 
among men of letters, such as Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. Thackeray. Dr. Brown himself was 
a clever designer of rapid little grotesques, 
rough sketches of dogs and men. One or 
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DR. JOHN BROWN'’S DRAWING-ROOM,* 


two of them are engraved in the little paper- 
covered booklets in which some of his essays 
were separately published,— booklets which 
he was used to present to people who came to 
see him and who were interested in all that he 
did [see next page]. I remember some viva- 
cious grotesques which he drew for one of my 
brothers when we were school-boys. These 
little things were carefully treasured by boys 
who knew Dr. Brown, and found him friendly, 
and capable of sustaining a conversation on 
the points of a Dandy Dinmont terrier and 
other mysteries important to youth. He was 
a bibliophile,— a taste which he inherited from 
his father, who “began collecting books 


when he was twelve, and was collecting up 
to his last hours.” The last time I ever saw 
Dr. Brown, about a year ago, he was kind 
enough to lend me one of the rarest of his 
treasures, “ Poems,” by Mr. Ruskin. Prob- 
ably Mr. Ruskin had presented the book 
to his old friend; in no other way were it 
easy to procure writings which the author 
has withdrawn from publication, if, indeed, 
they ever were, properly speaking, published. 
Thus Dr. Brown was all things to all men, 
and to all boys. He “had a word for every 
one,” as poor people say, and a word to 
the point, for he was as much at home 
with the shepherd on the hills, or with the 


* “The room is crowded with pictures, engravings, books, and pretty things of all kinds,— nothing, pater. 
very valuable, but nearly all of them with a history —nearly all given to him, in one way or another, by some 


one who admired or loved him. The frame in the middle line, on the extreme right of the fireside, contains five 
of Leech’s little original drawings; and there is a famous larger one on the same line, beyond the head 
of Tennyson, while beneath is the grand Goldsmith, ‘in his new suit,’ from Thackeray’s ‘ Humorists.’ 
The black picture diagonally to the right, above him, contains the original sketch by George Harvey, of 
the girl’s head (including his daughter and Dr. Brown’s) made for his picture of ‘ Leaving the Manse,’ and 
afterward utilized as ‘ Bs Friends’ in the illustrated edition. Above the bust, to the left, is the best of the 
heads of ‘ Rab,’ by the very clever young animal painter, Edwin Douglass. The white frame to the left of the 
gas-globe shows, by a slight penciled profile likeness, the beautiful head of Mrs. Brown in her prime ; that 
eae concealed by the other glass globe is her likeness as a young girl, and immediately below it is her 
ust, the other bust on the mantelpiece being that of Dr. John Scott, the Edinburgh physician, while the 
— behind is that of John Scott of the ‘ London Magazine,’ who was an uncle or cousin of Mrs. Brown. 
he apie | in middle line, immediately to the left of the mantelpiece, is Turner’s ‘ Devil’s Bridge,’ over 
the Reuss in the Altdorf Valley ; and the buil-dog’s head to the left of it,—a fine engraving,—bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Not an approach to the great Rab, bet Vous truly, E. Landseer.’ The pictures to the left of young 
John’s bust are, Fst a very beautiful and characteristic landscape of eave te much akin in character to 
that engraved in the illustrated Rab—for ‘ Rab’s Grave’; and, next, a small, but very good likeness of old 
Dr. Brown, Dr. Brown’s father. There is also a wonderfully clever spaniel dog drawn by Turner, and a 
drawing by Ruskin, both being, I think, presented by Ruskin. Of the books on the table, may be noticed two 
volumes of O. W. Holmes’s ical works, the gift of the ‘ Autocrat,’ with a letter which gave Dr. Brown as 
much pleasure as anything had come to him for years.”— From a letter from a friend of Dr. Brown. 
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angler between Hollylea and Cloven- 
ford, as with the dusty book-hunter, 
or the doggy young Border yeoman, 
or the child who asked him to “ draw 
her a picture,” or the friend of genius 
famous through all the world, Thack- 
eray, when he “ spoke, as he seldom 
did, of divine things.” 

Three volumes of essays are all that 
Dr. Brown has left in the way of com- 
positions: a light, but imperishable lit- 
erary baggage. His studies are usually 
derived from personal experience, which 
he reproduced with singular genialit 
and simplicity, or they are drawn from the 
tradition of the elders, the reminiscences of 
long- -lived Scotch people, who, themselves, had 

listened attentively to those who went before 
them. Since Scott, these ancient ladies with 
wonderful memories have hadno such attentive 
listener or appreciative reporter as Dr. Brown. 
His paper called “ Mystifications,” a narrative 
of the pranks of Miss Stirling Graham, is a 
brief, vivid record of the clever and quaint so- 
ciety of Scotland sixty years ago. Scotland, or 
at least Scottish society, is now only English 
society, —a little narrower, a little prouder, 
sometimes even a little duller. But old 
people of position spoke the old Scotch 
tongue sixty years ago, and were full of 
wonderful genealogies, full of reminiscences of 
“the '45,” and the adventures of the Jacob- 
ites. The very last echoes of that ancient 
world are dying now from memory, like the 
wide reverberations of that gun which Miss 
Nelly MacWilliam heard on the day when 
Prince Charles landed, and which resounded 
strangely all through Scotland. The children 
of this generation, one fears, will hardly hear 
of these old raids and duels, risings and 
rebellions, by oral tradition handed down, 
unbroken, through aunts and grandmothers. 
Scott reaped a full, late harvest of the mem- 
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ories of clannish and feudal Scotland; Dr. 
Brown came as a later gleaner, and gathered 
these stirring tales of “A Jacobite Family” 
which are published in the last volume 
of his essays. When he was an observer, 
not a hearer only, Dr. Brown chiefly studied 
and best wrote of the following topics: pas- 
sages and characters of humor and pathos 
which he encountered in 

his life and profession ; 

children, dogs, Border 

scenery, and fellow-work- 

ers in life and science. 

Under one or other of 

these categories all his 

best compositions might 

be arranged. The most 

famous and most exquis- 

ite of all his works in the 

first class is the unrivaled 

“ Rab and his Friends”"— 

ORAT, PLORAT, ET aporaT. a study of the stoicism 
(rmou “ovr pocs."] and tendernessof the Low- 
land character worthy of Scott. In a minor way 
the little paper on “Jeems,” the doorkeeper in 
a Dissenting house of the Lord, is interesting 
to Scotch people, though it must seem a rather 
curious revelation to all others. “ Her Last 
Half Crown” is another study of the honesty 
that survived in a starving and outcast Scotch 
girl, when all other virtues, as we commonly 
reckon virtue, had gone before her character 
to some place where, let us hope, they may 
rejoin her; for if we are to suffer for the 
vices which have abandoned us, may we 
not get some credit for the virtues that we 
have abandoned, but that once were ours, 
in some heaven paved with bad resolutions 
unfulfilled ? “The Black Dwarf’s Bones” is 
a sketch of the misshapen creature from 
whom Scott borrowed the character that 
gives a name to one of his minor Border 
stories. The real Black Dwarf (David Ritchie 
he was called among men) was fond of poetry, 
but hated Burns. He was polite to the fai, 
but classed mankind at large with his favorite 
aversions: ghosts, fairies, and robbers. There 
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was this of human about the Black Dwarf, that 
* he hated folk that are aye gaun to dee, and 
never do’t.” The village beauties were wont 
to come to him for a Judgment of Paris on 
their charms, and he presented each with 
a flower, which was of a fixed value in his 
standard of things beautiful. One kind of 
rose, the prize of the most fair, he only gave 
thrice. Paris could not have done his dooms 
more courteously, and, if he had but made 
judicious use of rose, lily, and lotus, as prizes, 
he might have pleased all the three God- 
desses ; Troy still might be standing, and the 
lofty house of King Priam. 

Among Dr. Brown’s papers on children, 
that called “ Pet Marjorie” holds the highest 
place. Perhaps certain passages are “ wrote 
too sentimentally,” as Marjorie Fleming her- 
self remarked about the practice of many 
authors. But it was difficult to be perfectly 
composed when speaking of this wonderful 
fairy-like little girl, whose affection was as 
warm as her humor and genius were preco- 
cious. “Infant phenomena” are seldom 


agreeable, but Marjorie was so humorous, so 
quick-tempered, so kind, that we cease to 
regard her as an intellectual “ phenomenon.” 
Her memory remains sweet and blossoming 
in its dust, like that of little Penelope Boothby, 
the child in the mob cap whom Sir Joshua 
painted, and who died very soon after she 


was thus made immortal. It is superfluous to 
quote from the essay on Marjorie Fleming; 
every one knows about her and her studies : 
“ Isabella is teaching me to make simme co- 
lings, nots of interrigations, peorids, commoes, 
etc.” Here is a Shaksperian criticism, of 
which few but Mr. Burnand (who thinks 
Shakspere tedious to a nineteenth century 
audience) will deny the correctness: “ Mac- 
beth is a pretty composition, but awful one.” 
Again, “I never read sermons of any kind, 
but I read novelettes and my Bible.” “Tom 
Jones and Gray’s Elegey in a country church- 
yard are both excellent, and much spoke of 
by both sex, particularly by the men.” Her 
Calvinistic belief in “ unguestionadle firé and 
brimston” is unhesitating, but the young 
theologian appears to have substituted “ un- 
questionable” for “ unquenchable.” There is 
something humorous in the alteration, as if 
Marjorie refused to be put off with an “ ex- 
cellent family substitute” for fire and brim- 
stone, and demanded the “ unquestionable” 
article, no other being genuine, please observe 
trade-mark. 

Among Dr. Brown’s contributions to the 
humorous study of dogs, “ Rab,” of course, 
holds the same place as Marjorie among his 
sketches of children. But as his “ Queen 
Mary’s Child Garden,” the description of the 


little garden which Mary Stuart played in 
when a child, is second to “ Marjorie,” so 
“Our Dogs” is a good second to “Rab.” 
Perhaps Dr. Brown never wrote anything 
more mirthful than his description of the 
sudden birth of the virtue of courage in Toby, 
a comic but cowardly mongrel, a cur of low 
degree. 

“Toby was in the sor of hiding his culinary bones 
in the small gardens before his own and the neighbor. 
ing doors. Mr. Scrymgeour, two doors off, a bulky, 
choleric, red-haired, red-faced man—forvo vultu—was, 
by law of contrast, a great cultivator of flowers, and 
he had often scowled Toby into all but non-existence 
by a stamp of his foot and a glare of his eye. One day, 
his gate being open, in walks Toby with a huge bone, 
and making a hole where Scr ur had two minutes 
before been planting some precious slip, the name of 
which on paper and on a stick Toby made very light 
of, substituted his bone, and was engaged covering it, 
or thinking he was covering it up with his shovel. 
ing nose, when S. spied him through the inner glass 
door, and was out upon him, like the Assyrian, with a 
terrific gow/, I watched them. Instantly Toby made 
at him with a roar, too, and an eye more torve than 
Scrymgeour’s, who, retreating without reserve, fell 

rostrate, there is reason to believe, in his own lobby. 

oby contented himself with proclaiming his victory 
at the door, and, returning, finished his bone-planting 
at his leisure; the enemy, who had scuttled behind 
the glass-door, glaring at him. From this moment 
Toby was an altered dog. Pluck at first sight was 
lord of all. * * * That very evening he paid a visit 
to Leo, next door’s dog, a big tyrannical bully and 
coward. * * * To him Toby paid a visit that very 
evening, down into his den, and walked about, as 
much as to say, ‘Come on, Macduff’; but Macduff 
did not come on.” 


This story is one of the most amazing ex- 
amples of instant change of character on 
record, and disproves the skeptical remark 
that “no one was ever converted, except 
prize-fighters, and colonels in the army.” | 
am sorry to say that Dr. Brown was too fond 
of dogs to be very much attached to cats. | 
never heard him say anything against cats, 
or, indeed, against anybody ; but there are 
passages in his writings which tend to show 
that, when young and thoughtless, he was 
not far from regarding cats as “the higher 
vermin.” He tells a story of a Ghazi puss, 
so to speak, a victorious cat, which, intrenched 
in a drain, defeated three dogs with severe 
loss, and finally escaped unharmed from her 
enemies. Dr. Brown’s family gloried in the 
possession of a Dandy Dinmont named John 
Pym, whose cousin (Auld Pepper) belonged 
to one of my brothers. Dr. Brown was much 
interested in Pepper, a dog whose family 
pride was only matched by that of the mother 
of Candide, and, at one time, threatened to 
result in the extinction of this branch of the 
House of Pepper. Dr. Brown had remarked, 
and my own observations confirm it, that 
when a Dandy is not game, his apparent lack 
of courage arises “ from kindness of heart.” 
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Among Dr. Brown’s landscapes, as one 
may call his descriptions of scenery, and of 
the ancient historical associations with Scotch 
scenery, “ Minchmoor” is the most important. 
He had always been a great lover of the Tweed. 
The walk which he commemorates in “‘ Minch- 
moor” was taken, if I am not mistaken, in com- 
pany with Principal Shairp, Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford, and author of one 
of the most beautiful of Tweedside songs, a 
modern “Bush aboon Traquair” : 
“And what saw ye there, 
At the bush aboon Traquair ; 

Or what did ye hear that was worth your heed? 
I heard the cushie croon 


Thro’ the gowden afternoon, 
And the Quair burn singing doun to the vale o’ Tweed.” 


American pilgrims to the country of Scott 
will find no pleasanter walk than that which 
Dr. Brown took in the summer afternoon. 
Within a few miles, many places famous in 
history and ballad may be visited: the road 
by which Montrose’s men fled from Philip- 
haugh fight ; Traquair House, with the bears 
on its gates, as on the portals of the Baron 
of Bradwardine; Williamhope, where Scott 
and Mungo Park, the African explorer, went 
their several ways. From the crest of the 
road you see all the Border hills, the Maiden 
Paps, the Eildons cloven in three, the Dunion, 
the Windburg, and so to the distant Cheviots, 
and Smailholme Tower, where Scott lay when 
a child, and clapped his hands at the flashes 
of the lightning, Aaud sine Dis animosus infans, 
like Horace. From the crest of the hill you 
follow Dr. Brown into the valley of Yarrow, 
and the deep black pools, now called the 
“dowie dens,” and so, “ through the pomp of 
cultivated nature,” as- Wordsworth says, to 
the railway at Selkirk, passing the plain where 
Janet won back Tamlane from the queen of 
the fairies. All this country was familiar to 
Dr. Brown, and on one of the last occasions 
when I met him, he was living at Hollylea, 
on the Tweed, just above Ashestiel, Scott's 
home while he was happy and prosperous, 
before he had the unhappy thought of build- 
ing Abbotsford. At the time I speak of, Dr. 
Brown had long ceased to write, and his 
health suffered from attacks of melancholy, in 
which the world seemed very dark to him. I 
have been allowed to read some letters which 
he wrote in one of these intervals of depres- 
sion. With his habitual unselfishness, he kept 
his melancholy to himself, and, though he did 
not care for society at such times, he said 
nothing of his own condition that could dis- 
tress his correspondent. In the last year of 
his life, everything around him seemed to 
brighten: he was unusually well. he even re- 


turned to his literary work, and saw his last 
volume of collected essays through the press. 
They were most favorably received, and the 
last letters which I had from him spoke of the 
pleasure which this success gave him. Three 
editions of his book (“John Leech, and Other 
Essays”) were published in some six weeks. 
All seemed to go well, and one might even 
have hoped that, with renewed strength, he 
would take up his pen again. But his strength 
was less than we had hoped. A cold settled 
on his lungs, and, in spite of the most affec- 
tionate nursing, he grew rapidly weaker. He 
had little suffering at the end, and his mind 
remained unclouded. Noman of letters could 
be more widely regretted, for he was the friend 
of all who read his books, as, even to people 
who only met him once or twice in life, he 
seemed to become dear and familiar. 

In writing of Dr. Brown in an American 
periodical, one ought not to forget to say 
that his popularity in America was probably 
greater than in his own country. He was often 
visited by Americans whom he hospitably re- 
ceived. The praise which Dr. Wendell Holmes 
gave his work afforded him much pleasure. 
Mr. Clemens was also among his friends. Of 
Americans he said: “They are more alive 
than we are.” 

In one of his very latest writings, “On 
Thackeray’s Death,” Dr. Brown told peeple 
(what some of them needed, and still need to 
be told) how good, kind, and thoughtful for 
others was our great writer,—our greatest 
master of fiction, I venture to think, since 
Scott. Some of the lines Dr. Brown wrote of 
Thackeray might be applied to himself: “ He 
looked always fresh, with that abounding sil- 
very hair, and his young, almost infantine 
face”—a face very pale, and yet radiant, in 
his last years, and mildly lit up with eyes full 
of kindness, and softened by sorrow. In his 
last year, Mr. Swinburne wrote to Dr. Brown 
this sonnet, in which there seems something 
of the poet's prophetic gift, and a voice sounds 
as of a welcome home. 


“ Beyond the north wind lay the land of old, 
Where men dwelt blithe and blameless, clothed 
and fed 
With joy’s bright raiment, and with love's sweet 
read,— 

The whitest flock of earth’s maternal fold. 

None there might wear about his brows enrolled 
A light of lovelier fame than rings your head, 
Whose lonesome love of children and the dead 

All men give thanks for; I, far off, behold 
A dear dead hand that links us, and a light 
The blithest and benignest of the night,— 

The night of death’s sweet sleep, wherein may be 
A star to show your spirit in present sight 

Some happier isle in the Elysian sea 

Where Rab may lick the hand of Marjorie.” 


Andrew Lang. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


I. 


FROM MISS AURORA CHURCH,* AT SEA, TO 
MISS WHITESIDE, IN PARIS. 


* * * My dear child, the bromide of sodium 
(if that’s what you call it) proved perfectly 
useless. I don’t mean that it did me no good, 
but that I never had occasion to take the 
bottle out of my bag. It might have done 
wonders for me if I had needed it; but I 
didn’t, simply because I have been a wonder 
myself. Will you believe that I have spent 
the whole voyage on deck, in the most ani- 
mated conversation and exercise? Twelve 
times round the deck makes a mile, I believe ; 
and by this measurement I have been walk- 
ing twenty miles a day. And down to every 
meal, if you please, where I have displayed 
the appetite of a fish-wife. Of course the 
weather has been lovely; so there’s no great 
merit. The wicked old Atlantic has been as 
blue as the sapphire in my only ring (a rather 
good one), and as smooth as the slippery floor 
of Madame Galopin’s dining-room. We have 
been for the last three hours in sight of land, 
and we are soon to enter the Bay of New 
York, which is said to be exquisitely beautiful. 
But of course you recall it, though they say 
that everything changes so fast over here. I 
find I don’t remember anything, for my 
recollections of our voyage to Europe, so 
many years ago, are exceedingly dim ; I only 
have a painful impression that Mamma shut 
me up for an hour every day in the state-room, 
and made me learn by heart some religious 
poem. I was only five years old, and I 
believe that as a child I was extremely timid; 
on the other hand, Mamma, as you know, 
was dreadfully severe. She is severe to this 
day ; only I have become indifferent ; I have 
been so pinched and pushed— morally speak- 
ing, bien entendu. It is true, however, that 
there are children of five on the vessel to-day 
who have been extremely conspicuous,—rang- 
ing all over the ship, and always under one’s 
feet. Of course they are little compatriots, 
which means that they are little barbarians. 
I don’t mean that all our compatriots are 
barbarous ; they seem to improve, somehow, 
after their first communion. I don’t know 
whether it’s that ceremony that improves 
them,—especially as so few of them go in for 


* The author takes the liberty of referring the 
reader toa little tale entitled“ The Pension Beaurepas.”’ 


it; but the women are certainly nicer than 
the little girls; I mean, of course, in propor- 
tion, you know. You warned me not to gen- 
eralize, and you see I have already begun, 
before we have arrived. But I suppose there 
is no harm in it so long asit is favorable. Isn’t 
it favorable when I say that I have had the 
most lovely time? I have never had so much 
liberty in my life, and I have been out alone, 
as you may say, every day of the voyage. If 
it is a foretaste of what is to come, I shall take 
to that very kindly. When I say that I have 
been out alone, I mean that we have always 
been two. But we two were alone, so to 
speak, and it was not like always having 
Mamma, or Madame Galopin, or some lady 
in the fension, or the temporary cook. Mamma 
has been very poorly; she is so very well on 
land, it’s a wonder to see her at all taken 
down. She says, however, that it isn’t the 
being at sea; it’s, on the contrary, approach- 
ing the land. She is not in a hurry to arrive ; 
she says that great disillusions await us. | 
didn’t know that she had any illusions—she’s 
so stern, so philosophic. She is very serious; 
she sits for hours in perfect silence, with her 
eyes fixed on the horizon. I heard her say yes- 
terday to an English gentleman —a very odd 
Mr. Antrobus, the only person with whom 
she converses—that she was afraid she 
shouldn’t like her native land, and that she 
shouldn’t like not liking it. But this is a 
mistake—she will like that immensely (| 
mean not liking it). If it should prove at all 
agreeable, Mamma will be furious, for that will 
go against her system. You know all about 
Mamma’s system; I have explained that so 
often. It goes against her system that we 
should come back at all; that was my system 
—I have had at last to invent one! She con- 
sented to come only because she saw that, 
having no dof, I should never marry in Eu- 
rope; and I pretended to be immensely pre- 
occupied with this idea, in order to make her 
start. In reality cela m'est parfaitement égal. 
I am only afraid I shall like it too much (1 
don’t mean marriage, of course, but one’s native 
land). Say what you will, it’s a charming 
thing to go out alone, and I have given notice 
to Mamma that I mean to be always ev course. 
When I tell her that, she looks at me in the 
same silence; her eye dilates, and then she 
slowly closes it. It’s as if the sea were affect- 
ing her a little, though it’s so beautifully calm. 
I ask her if she will try my bromide, which is 
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there in my bag; but she motions me off, and 
I begin to walk again, tapping my little boot- 
soles upon the smooth, clean deck. This 
allusion to my boot-soles, by the way, is not 
prompted by vanity; but it’s a fact that at 
sea one’s feet and one’s shoes assume the 


most extraordinary importance, so that we_ 


should take the precaution to have nice ones. 
They are all you seem to see, as the people 
walk about the deck ; you get to know them 
intumately and to dislike some of them so 
much. I am afraid you will think that I 
have already broken loose; and for aught I 
know, I am writing as a demoiselle bien-élevée 
should not write. I don’t know whether it’s 
the American air; if it is, all I can say is that 
the American air is very charming. It makes 
me impatient and restless, and I sit scribbling 
here because I am so eager to arrive, and the 
time passes better if I occupy myself. I am 
in the saloon, where we have our meals, and 
opposite to me is a big round port-hole, wide 
open, to let in the smell of the land. Every 
now and then I rise a little and look through 
it, to see whether we are arriving. I mean in 
the Bay, you know, for we shall not come up 
to the city till dark. I don’t want to lose the 
Bay; it appears that it’s so wonderful. I 
don’t exactly understand what it contains, ex- 
cept some beautiful islands; but I suppose 
you will know all about that. It is easy to 
see that these are the last hours, for all the 
people about me are writing letters to put into 
the post as soon as we come up to the dock. 
I believe they are dreadful at the custom- 
house, and you will remember how many new 
things you persuaded Mamma that (with my 
preoccupation of marriage) I should take to 
this country, where even the prettiest girls are 
expected not to go unadorned. We ruined 
ourselves in Paris (that is part of Mamma’s 
solemnity); mais au moins je serai belle! 
Moreover, I believe that Mamma is prepared 
to say or to do anything that may be neces- 
sary for escaping from their odious duties ; as 
she very justly remarks, she can’t afford to be 
ruined twice. I don’t know how one approaches 
these terrible douaniers, but I mean to invent 
something very charming. I mean to say, “ Voy- 
ons, Messieurs, a young girl like me, brought 
up in the strictest foreign traditions, kept 
always in the background by a very superior 
mother—/a vei/a ; you can see for yourself! 
—whatis it possible that she should attempt to 
smuggle in? Nothing but a few simple relics 
of her convent!” I wont tell them that 
my convent was called the Magasin du Bon 
Marché. Mamma began to scold me three 
days ago for insisting on so many trunks, and 
the truth is that, between us, we have not 
fewer than seven. For relics, that’s a good 


many! Weare all writing very long letters—or 
at least we are writing a great number. There 
is no news of the Bay as yet. Mr. Antrobus, 
Mamma’s friend, opposite to me, is beginning 
on his ninth. He is an Honorable, and a 
Member of Parliament; he has written, 
during the voyage, about a hundred letters, 
and he seems greatly alarmed at the number 
of stamps he will have to buy when he 
arrives. He is full of information; but he 
has not enough, for he asks as many ques- 
tions as Mamma when she goes to hire apart- 
ments. He is going to “look into” various 
things; he speaks as if they had a little hole 
for the purpose. He walks almost as much as 
I, and he has very big shoes. He asks ques- 
tions even of me, and I tell him again and 
again that I know nothing about America. 
But it makes no difference ; he always begins 
again, and indeed, it is not strange that he 
should find my ignorance incredible. “ Now, 
how would it be in one of your South-western 
States ?”—that’s his favorite way of opening 
conversation. Fancy me giving an account 
of the South-western States! I tell him he 
had better ask Mamma—a little to tease that 
lady, who knows no more about such places 
than I. Mr. Antrobus is very big and black ; 
he speaks with a sort of brogue; he has a 
wife and ten children ; he is not very roman- 
tic. But he has lots of letters to people /a-das 
(I forget that we are just arriving), and Mam- 
ma, who takes an interest in him in spite of 
his views (which are dreadfully advanced, and 
not at all like Mamma’s own), has promised 
to give him the eniree to the best society. I 
don’t know what she knows about the best 
society over here to-day, for we have not kept 
up our connections at all, and no one will 
know (or, I am afraid, care) anything about 
us. She has an idea that we shall be im- 
mensely recognized; but really, except the 
poor little Rucks, who are bankrupt, and, | 
am told, in no socicty at all, I don’t know on 
whom we can count. C'est éga/. Mamma has 
an idea that, whether or not we appreciate 
America ourselves, we shall at least be uni- 
versally appreciated. It’s true that we have 
begun to be, a little; you would see that by 
the way that Mr. Cockerel and Mr. Louis 
Leverett are always inviting me to walk. Both 
of these gentlemen, who are Americans, have 
asked leave to call upon me in New York, and 
I have said, Afon Dieu, oui, if it’s the custom 
of the country. Of course I have not dared 
to tell this to Mamma, who flatters herself 
that we have brought with us in our trunks a 
complete set of customs of our own, and that 
we shall only have to shake them out a little 
and put them on when we arrive. If only the 
two gentlemen I just spoke of don’t call at 
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the same time, I don’t think I shall be too 
much frightened. If they do, on the other 
hand, I wont answer for it. They have a 
particular aversion to each other, and they 
are ready to fight about poor little me. I am 
only the pretext, however; for, as Mr. Lev- 
erett says, it’s really the opposition of tem- 
peraments. I hope they wont cut each other's 
throats, for I am not crazy about either of 
them. They are very well for the deck of a 
ship, but I shouldn’t care about them in a 
salon ; they are not at all distinguished. They 
think they are, but they are not; at least, 
Mr. Louis Leverett does; Mr. Cockerel 
doesn’t appear to care so much. They are 
extremely different (with their opposed tem- 
peraments), and each very amusing for a 
while ; but I should get dreadfully tired of 
passing my life with either. Neither has pro- 
posed that, as yet; but it is evidently what 
they are coming to. It will be in a great 
measure to spite each other, for I think that 
au fond they don’t quite believe in me. If 
they don’t, it’s the only point on which they 
agree. They hate each other awfully; they 
take such different views. That is, Mr. 
Cockerel hates Mr. Leverett—he calls him 
a sickly little ass; he says that his opinions 
are half affectation, and the other half dys- 
pepsia. Mr. Leverett speaks of Mr. Cockerel 
as a “strident savage,” but he declares he 
finds him most diverting. He says there is 
nothing in which we can’t find a certain enter- 
tainment, if we only look at it in the right 
way, and that we have no business with either 
hating or loving; we ought only to strive to 
understand. To understand is to forgive, he 
says. That is very pretty, but I don’t like the 
suppression of our affections, though I have 
no desire to fix mine upon Mr. Leverett. He 
is very artistic, and talks like an article in 
some review. He has lived a great deal in 
Paris, and Mr. Cockerel says that is what has 
made him such an idiot. That is not compli- 
mentary to you, dear Louisa, and still less to 
your brilliant brother; for Mr. Cockerel ex- 
plains that he means it (the bad effect of 
Paris) chiefly of the men. In fact, he means 
the bad effect of Europe altogether. This, 
however, is compromising to Mamma; and I 
am afraid there is no doubt that (from what I 
have told him) he thinks Mamma also an 
idiot. (I am not responsible, you know,—I 
have always wanted to go home.) If Mamma 
knew him, which she doesn’t, for she always 
closes her eyes when I pass on his arm, she 
would think him disgusting. Mr. Leverett, 
however, tells me he is nothing to what we 
shall see yet. He is from Philadelphia (Mr. 
Cockerel) ; he insists that we shall go and see 
Philadelphia, but Mamma says she saw it in 


1855, and it was then afveux. Mr. Cockere] 
says that Mamma is evidently not familiar 
with the march of improvement in this coun- 
try; he speaks of 1855 as if it were a hun- 
dred years ago. Mamma says she knows it 
goes only too fast— it goes so fast that it has 
time to do nothing well; and then Mr, 
Cockerel, who, to do him justice, is perfectly 
good-natured, remarks that she had better 
wait till she has been ashore and seen the 
improvements. Mamma rejoins that she 
sees them from here, the improvements, and 
that they give her a sinking of the heart. 
(This little exchange of ideas is carried on 
through me; they have never spoken to cach 
other.) Mr. Cockerel, as I say, is extremely 
good-natured, and he carries out what I have 
heard said about the men in America being 
very considerate of the women. They evi- 
dently listen to them a great deal; they don’t 
contradict them, but it seems to me that this 
is rather negative. There is very little gal- 
lantry in not contradicting one ; and it strikes 
me that there are some things the men don't 
express. There are others on the ship whom 
I’ve noticed. It’s as if they were all one’s 
brothers or one’s cousins. But I promised 
you not to generalize, and perhaps there will 
be more expression when we arrive. Mr. 
Cockerel returns to America, after a general 
tour, with a renewed conviction that this is 
the only country. I left him on deck an 
hour ago, looking at the coast-line with an 
opera-glass, and saying it was the prettiest 
thing he had seen in all his tour. When | 
remarked that the coast seemed rather low, 
he said it would be all the easier to get 
ashore. Mr. Leverett doesn’t seem in a 
hurry to get ashore; he is sitting within 
sight of me in a corner of the saloon 
—writing letters, I suppose, but looking, 
from the way he bites his pen and rolls 
his eyes about, as if he were composing a 
sonnet and waiting for a rhyme. Perhaps the 
sonnet is addressed to me; but I forget that 
he suppresses the affections! The only person 
in whom Mamma takes much interest is the 
great French critic, M. Lejaune, whom we 
have the honor to carry with us. We have 
read a few of his works, though Mamma dis- 
approves of his tendencies and thinks him a 
dreadful materialist. We have read them for 
the style; you know he is one of the new 
Academicians. He is a Frenchman like any 
other, except that he is rather more quiet; 
and he has a gray mustache and the mbbon 
of the Legion of Honor. He is the first 
French writer of distinction who has been to 
America since De Tocqueville ; the French, 
in such matters, are not very enterprising. 
Also, he has the air of wondering what he 1s 
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doing dans cette galére. He has come with his 
beau-frere, who is an engineer, and is looking 
after some mines, and he talks with scarcely 
any one else, as he speaks no English and 
appears to take for granted that no one 
speaks French. Mamma would be delighted 
to assure him of the contrary; she has never 
conversed with an Academician. She always 
makes a little vague inclination, with a smile, 
when he passes her, and he answers with a 
most respectful bow; but it goes no further, 
to Mamma’s disappointment. He is always 
with the deau-frére, a rather untidy, fat, bearded 
man,—decorated, too, always smoking and 
looking at the feet of the ladies, whom Mamma 
(though she has very good feet) has not the 
courage to aborder. 1 believe M. Lejaune is 
going to write a book about America, and 
Mr. Leverett says it will be terrible. Mr. 
Leverett has made his acquaintance, and 
says M. Lejaune will put him into his book; 
he says the movement of the French intellect 
is superb. As a general thing he doesn’t care 
for Academicians, but he thinks M. Lejaune 
is an exception, he is so living, so personal. 
I asked Mr. Cockerel what he thought of M. 
Lejaune’s plan of writing a book, and he 
answered that he didn’t see what it mattered 
to him that a Frenchman the more should 
make a monkey of himself. I asked him why 
he hadn’t written a book about Europe, and 
he said that, in the first place, Europe isn’t 
worth writing about, and, in the second, if he 
said what he thought, people would think it 
was a joke. He said they are very supersti- 
tious about Europe over here; he wants peo- 
ple in America to behave as if Europe didn’t 
exist. I told this to Mr. Leverett, and he 
answered that if Europé didn’t exist America 
wouldn’t, for Europe keeps us alive by buy- 
ing our corn. He said, also, that the trouble 
with America in the future will be that she 
will produce things in such enormous quanti- 
ties that there wont be enough people in the 
rest of the world to buy them, and that we 
shall be left with our productions— most of 
them very hideous—on our hands. I asked 
him if he thought corn a hideous production, 
and he replied that there is nothing more 
unbeautiful than too much food. I think that 
to feed the world too well, however, that will 
be, after all, a deaw réle. Of course I don’t 
understand these things, and I don’t believe 
Mr. Leverett does; but Mr. Cockerel seems 
to know what he is talking about, and he says 
that America is complete in herself. I don’t 
know exactly what he means, but he speaks 
as if human affairs had somehow moved over 
to this side of the world. It may be a very 
good place for them, and Heaven knows I 
am extremely tired of Europe, which Mamma 


has always insisted so on my appreciating ; 
but I don’t think I like the idea of our being 
so completely cut off. Mr. Cockerel says it is 
not we that are cut off, but Europe,and he 
seems to think that Europe has deserved it 
somehow. That may be; our life over there 
was sometimes extremely tiresome, though 
Mamma says it is now that our real fatigues 
will begin. I like to abuse those dreadful old 
countries myself, but I am not sure that I am 
pleased when others do the same. We had 
some rather pretty moments there, after all ; 
and at Piacenza we certainly lived on four 
francs a day. Mamma is already in a terrible 
state of mind about the expenses here; she is 
frightened by what people on the ship (the 
few that she has spoken to) have told her. 
There is one comfort, at any rate—we have 
spent so much money in coming here that we 
shall have none left to get away. I am scrib- 
bling along, as you see, to occupy me till we 
get news of the islands. Here comes Mr. 
Cockerel to bring it. Yes, they are in sight; 
he tells me that they are lovelier than ever, 
and that I must come right up night away. I 
suppose you will think that I am already be- 
ginning to use the language of the country. 
It is certain that.at the end of a month I 
shall speak nothing else. I have picked up 
every dialect, wherever we have traveled; 
you have heard my Platt-Deutsch and my 
Neapolitan. But, voyons un peu the Bay! I 
have just called to Mr. Leverett to remind him 
of the islands. “The islands—the islands? 
Ah, my dear young lady, I have seen Capri, 
I have seen Ischia!” Well, so have I, but 
that doesn’t prevent * * * (A dittle later.) 
—I have seen the islands; they are rather 
queer. 


Il. 


MRS. CHURCH, IN NEW YORK, TO MADAME 
GALOPIN, AT GENEVA. 


October 17, 1880. 


Ir I felt far away from you in the middle 
of that deplorable Atlantic, chéve Madame, 
how do I feel now, in the heart of this ex- 
traordinary city ? We have arrived,—we have 
arrived, dear friend; but I don’t know whether 
to tell you that I consider that an advantage. 
If we had been given our choice of coming 
safely to land or going down to the bottom 
of the sea, I should doubtless have chosen 
the former course ; for I hold, with your noble 
husband, and in opposition to the general 
tendcncy of modern thought, that our lives 
are not our own to dispose of, but a sacred 
trust from a higher power, by whom we shall 
be held responsible. Nevertheless, if I had 
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foreseen more vividly some of the impressions 
that awaited me here, 1 am not sure that, for 
my daughter at least, I should not have pre- 
ferred on the spot to hand in our account. 
Should I not have been less (rather than 
more) guilty in presuming to dispose of Aer 
destiny, than of my own? There is a nice 
point for dear M. Galopin to settle—-one of 
those points which I have heard him discuss 
in the pulpit with such elevation. We are 
safe, however, as I say; by which I mean 
that we are physically safe. We have taken 
up the thread of our familiar ension-life, but 
under strikingly different conditions. We have 
found a refuge in a boarding-house which has 
been highly recommended to me, and where 
the arrangements partake of that barbarous 
magnificence which in this country is the 
only alternative from primitive rudeness. The 
terms, per week, are as magnificent as all the 
rest. The landlady wears diamond ear-rings; 
and the drawing-rooms are decorated with 
marble statues. I should indeed be sorry to 
let you know how I have allowed myself to 
be rangonnée; and I should be still more 
sorry that it should come to the ears of any 
of my good friends in Geneva, who know me 
less well thar you and might judge me more 
harshly. There is no wine given for dinner, 
and J have vainly requested the person who 
conducts the establishment to garnish her 
tabie more liberally. She says I may have all 
the wine 1 want if I will order it at the mer- 
chant’s, and settle the matter with him. But 
I have never, as you know, consented to re- 
gard our modest allowance of cau rougie as 
an extra; indeed, I remember that it is largely 
to your excellent advice that I have owed 
my habit of being firm on this point. There 
are, however, greater difficulties than the 
question of what we shall drink for dinner, 
chére Madame. Still, I have never lost cour- 
age, and I shall not lose courage now. At 
the worst, we can re-embark again, and seek 
repose and refreshment on the shores of your 
beautiful lake. (There is absolutely ne scenery 
here!) We shall not, perhaps, in that case 
have achieved what we desired, but we shall 
at least have made an honorable retreat. 
What we desire—I know it is just this 
that puzzles you, dear friend; 1 don’t think 
you eve1 really comprehended my motives in 
taking this formidable step, though you were 
good enough, and your magnanimous hus- 
band was good enough, to press my hand at 
parting in a way that seemed to say that you 
would still be with me, even if I was wrong. 
To be very brief, 1 wished to put an end 
to the reclamations of my daughter. Many 
Americans had assured her that she was 
wasting her youth in those historic lands, 
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which it was her privilege to see so intimately, 
and this unfortunate conviction had taken 
possession of her. “ Let me at least see for 
myself,” she used to say; “if I should dislike 
it over there as much as you promise me, so 
much the better for you. In that case we will 
come back and make a new arrangement at 
Stuttgart.” The experiment is a terribly ex. 
pensive one ; but you know that my devotion 
never has shrunk from an ordeal. There js 
another point, moreover, which, from a mother 
to a mother, it would be affectation not to 
touch upon. I remember the just satisfaction 
with which you announced te me the betrothal 
of your charming Cécile. You know with 
what earnest care my Aurora has been edu- 
cated,—how thoroughly she is acquainted 
with the principal results of modern research. 
We have always studied together; we have 
always enjoyed together. It will perhaps 
surprise you to hear that she makes these 
very advantages a reproach to me,— repre- 
sents them as an injury to herself. “ In this 
country,” she says, “ the gentlemen have not 
those accomplishments; they care nothing 
for the results of modern research; and it 
will not help a young person to be sought in 
marriage that she can give an account of the 
last German theory of Pessimism.” That is 
possible ; and I have never concealed from 
her that it was not for this country that 
I had educated her. If she marries in the 
United States, it is, of course, my intention 
that my son-in-law shall accompany us to 
Europe. But when she calls my attention 
more and more to these facts, I feel that we 
are moving in a different world. This is more 
and more the country of the many; the few 
find less and less place for them; and the 
individual—well, the individual has quite 
ceased to be recognized. He is recognized 
as a voter, but he is not recognized as a gen- 
tleman—-stil] less as a lady. My daughter 
and I, of course, can only pretend to constitute 
a few / You know that I have never for a 
moment remitted my pretentions as an in- 
dividual, though, among the agitations of 
pension-life, 1 have sometimes needed al] my 
energy to uphold them, “ Oh, yes, I may be 
poor,” I have had occasion to say, “1 may 
be unprotected, 1 may be reserved, I may 
occupy a smal] apartment in the guatri?mc, 
and be unable to scatter unscrupulous bribes 
among the domestics; but at least 1 am a 
person, with personal rights.” In this coun- 
try the people have rights, but the person 
has none, You would have perceived that 
if you had come with me to make arrange- 
ments at this establishment. The very fine 
lady who condescends to preside over it kept 
me waiting twenty minutes, and then came 
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sailing in without a word of apology. I had 
sat very silent, with my eyes on the clock; 
Aurora amused herself with a false admira- 
tion of the room,— a wonderful drawing-room, 
with magenta curtains, frescoed walls, and 
photographs of the landlady’s friends—as if 
one cared anything about her friends! When 
this exalted personage came in, she simply re- 
marked that she had just been trying on adress 
—that it took so long to get a skirt tc hang. 
“It seems to take very long, indeed!” J an- 
swered.’ “ But I hope the skirt is right at 
last. You might have sent for us to come up 
and look at it!” She evidently didn’t under- 
stand, and when I asked her to show us her 
rooms, she handed us over to a negro as dé- 
gingandé as herself. While we looked at them, 
I heard her sit down to the piano in the 
drawing-room ; she began to sing an air from 
a comic opera. I began to fear we had gone 
quite astray ; I didn’t know in what house we 
could be, and was only reassured by seeing a 
Bible in every room. When we came down 
our musical hostess expressed no hope 
that the rooms had pleased us, and seemed 
quite indifferent to our taking them. She 
would not consent, moreover, to the least 
diminution, and was inflexible, as J told you, 
on the subject of wine. When I pushed this 
point, she was so good as to observe that she 
didn’t keep a cabaret, One is not in the least 
considered ; there is no respect for one’s pri- 
vacy, for one’s preferences, for one’s reserves. 
The familiarity is without limits, and I have 
already made a dozen acquaintances, of whom 
I know, and wish to know, nothing. Aurora 
tells me that she is the “ belle of the board- 
ing-house.” It appears that this is a great dis- 
tinction. It brings me. back to my poor child 
and her prospects. She takes a very critical 
view of them herself; she tells me that I 
have given her a false education, and that no 
one will marry her to-day. No American will 
marry her, because she is too much of a for- 
eigner, and no foreigner will marry her, be- 
cause she is too much of an American. I 
remind her that scarcely a day passes that a 
foreigner, usually of distinction, doesn’t se- 
lect an American bride, and she answers 
me that in these cases the young lady is 
not married for her fine eyes. Not always, 
I reply; and then she declares that she 
would marry no foreigner who should not 
be one of the first of the first. You will 
say, doubtless, that she should content her- 
self with advantages that have not been 
deemed insufficient for Cécile ; but 1 will not 
repeat to you the remark she made when I 
once made use of this argument. You will 
doubtless be yy to hear that I have 
ceased to argue; but it is time I should tell 


you that I have at last agreed to let her act 
for herself. She is to live for three months 
? Américaine, and I am to be a mere spec- 

tator. You will feel with me that this is a cruel 

position for a caur de mére. 1 count the days 
till our three months are over, and I know 
that you will join with me in my prayers 

Aurora walks the streets alone. She goes out 
in the tramway ; a voiture de place costs five 
francs for the least little course. (I beseech 

you not to let it be known that I have some- 
times had the weakness * * *) My daugh- 
ter is sometimes accompanied by a gentleman 

—by a dozen gentlemen; she remains out 
for hours, and her conduct excites no surprise 
in this establishment. I know but too well 

the emotions it will excite in your quiet 
home. If you betray us, chére Madame, we 
are lost; and why, after all, should any one 
know of these things in Geneva? Aurora 
pretends that she has been able to persuade 
herself that she doesn’t care who knows 
them ; but there is a strange expression in her 
face, which proves that her conscience is not 
at rest. I watch her, I let her go, but I sit 
with my hands clasped. There 1s a peculiar 
custom in this country—I shouldn't know 
how to express it in Genevese—it is called 
“being attentive,” and young girls are the 
object of the attention. It has not necessarily 
anything to do with projects of marriage,— 
though it is the privilege only of the unmar- 
ried, and though, at the same time (fortu- 

nately, and this may surprise you), it has no 
relation to other projects. It is simply an in 

vention by which young persons of the two 
sexes pass their time together. How shall I 
muster courage to tell you that Aurora is now 
engaged in this d¢/assement, in company with 
several gentlemen? Though it has no rela- 
tion to marriage, it happily does not exclude 
it, and marriages have been known to take 
place in consequence (or in spite) of it. It is 
true that even in this country a young lady 
may marry but one husband at a time, whereas 
she may receive at once the attentions of sev- 
eral gentlemen, who are equally entitled “ ad- 
mirers.” My daughter, then, has admirers to 
an indefinite number. You will think I am 
joking, perhaps, when I tell you that I am 
unable to be exact—I who was formerly 
lexactitude méme. Two of these gentlemen 
are, to a certain extent, old friends, having 
been passengers on the steamer which car- 
ried us so far from you. One of them, still 
young, is typical of the American charac- 
ter, but a respectable person, and a lawyer 
in considerable practice. Every one in this 
country follows a profession ; but it must be 
admitted that the professions are more highly 
remunerated than ches vews. Mr. Cockerel, 
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even while I write you, is in complete pos- 
session of my daughter. He called for her 
an hour ago in a “ boghey,”—a strange, un- 
safe, rickety vehicle, mounted on enormous 
wheels, which holds two persons very near 
together; and I watched her from the win- 
dow take her place at his side. Then he 
whirled her away, behind two little horses 
with terribly thin legs; the whole equipage 
—and most of all her being in it—was in 
the most questionable taste. But she will re- 
turn, and she will return very much as she 
went. It is the same when she goes down to 
Mr. Louis Leverett, who has no vehicle, and 
who merely comes and sits with her in the 
front saéon. He has lived a great deal in Eu- 
rope, and is very fond of the arts, and though 
Iam notsure I agree with him in his views of the 
relation of art to life and life to art, and in his 
interpretation of some of the great works that 
Aurora and I have studied together, he seems 
to me a sufficiently serious and intelligent 
young man. I do not regard him as intminsi- 
cally dangerous; but, on the other hand, he 
offers absolutely no guarantees, I have no 
means whatever of ascertaining his pecuniary 
situation, There is a vagueness on these 

oints which is extremely embarrassing, and 
it never occurs to young men te offer you a 
reference. In Geneva I should not be at a 
loss; I should come to you, ch¢ve Madame, 
with my little inquiry, and what you should 
not be able to tell me would not be worth 
knowing. But no one in New York can give 
me the smallest information about the ¢fat de 
fortune of Mr. Louis Leverett. It is true that 
he is a native of Boston, where most of his 
friends reside; I cannot, however, go to the 
expense of a journey to Boston simply to 
learn, perhaps, that Mr. Leverett (the young 
Louis) has an income of five thousand francs. 
As I say, however, he does not strike me as 
dangerous. When Aurora comes back to me, 
after having passed an hour with the young 
Louis, she says that he has described to her 
his emotions on visiting the home of Shelley, 
or discussed some of the differences between 
the Boston Temperament and that of the Ital- 
ians of the Renaissance. You will not enter 
into these rapprochements, and I can’t blame 
you. But you wont betray me, chére Madame? 


III. 


FROM MISS STURDY, AT NEWPORT, TO 
MRS. DRAPER, IN FLORENCE, 


September 30. 


I pRoMISED to tell you how I like it, but the 
truth is, I have gone to and fro so often that 


I have ceased to like and dislike. Nothing 
strikes me as unexpected; I expect every. 
thing in its order. Then, too, you know. 
I am not a critic; I have no talent for keen 
analysis, as the magazines say; I don’t go 
into the reasons of things. It is true I have 
been for a longer time than usual on the 
wrong side of the water, and I admit that 
I feel a little out of training for American 
life. They are breaking me in very fast, 
however. I don’t mean that they bully me; 
I absolutely declined to be bullied. I say 
what I think, because I believe that I have. 
on the whole, the advantage of knowing 
what I think—when I think anything— 
which is half the battle. Sometimes, in- 
deed, I think nothing at all. They don't 
like that over here; they like you to have 
impressions. That they like these impressions 
to be favorable appears to me perfectly 
natural; I don’t make a crime to them of 
that ; it seems to me, on the contrary, a very 
amiable quality. When individuals have it, 
we call them sympathetic ; I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t give nations the same benefit. 
But there are things I haven't the least desire 
to have an opinion about. The privilege of 
indifference is the dearest one we possess, and 
I hold that intelligent people are known by 
the way they exercise it. Life is full of rub- 
bish, and we have at least our share of it over 
here. When you wake up in the morning 
you find that during the night a cartload has 
been deposited in your front garden. I decline, 
however, to have any of it in my premises; 
there are thousands of things I want to know 
nothing about. I have outlived the necessity 
of being hypocritical ; I have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose. When one is fifty 
years old—-single, stout, and red in the face 
—one has outlived a good many necessities. 
They tell me over here that my increase 
of weight is extremely marked, and though 
they don’t tell me that I am coarse, I am 
sure they think me so. There is very little 
coarseness here—not quite enough, I think 
—though there is plenty of vulgarity, which 
is a very different thing. On the whole, the 
country is becoming much more agreeable. 
It isn’t that the people are charming, for that 
they always were (the best of them, I mean, 
for it isn’t true of the others), but that places 
and things as well have acquired the art of 
pleasing. The houses are extremely good, and 
they look so extraordinarily fresh and clean. 
European interiors, in comparison, seem 
musty and gritty. We have a great deal of 
taste; I shouldn’t wonder if we should end 
by inventing something pretty ; we only need 
a little time. Of course, as yet, it’s all imita- 
tion, except, by the way, these piazzas. I am 
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sitting on one now; I am writing to you 
with my portfolio on my knees. This broad, 
light /oggia surrounds the house with a move- 
ment as free as the expanded wings of a bird, 
and the wandering airs come up from the 
deep sea, which murmurs on the rocks at the 
end of the lawn. Newport is more charming 
even than you remember it; like everything else 
over here, it has improved. It is very exquisite 
to-day ; it is, indeed, I think, in all the world, 
the only exquisite watering-place, for I detest 
the whole genus. The crowd has left it now, 
which makes it all the better, though plenty 
of talkers remain in these large, light, luxun- 
ous houses, which are planted with a kind of 
Dutch definiteness all over the green carpet 
of the cliff. This carpet is very neatly laid 
and wonderfully well swept, and the sea, just 
at hand, is capable of prodigies of blue. 
Here and there a pretty woman strolls over 
one of the lawns, which all touch each other, 
you know, without hedges or fences; the 
light looks intense as it plays upon her bril- 
liant dress; her large parasol shines like a 
silver dome. The long lines of the far shores 
are soft and pure, though there are places 
that one hasn’t the least desire to visit. Al- 
together the effect is very delicate, and any- 
thing that is delicate counts immensely over 
here, for delicacy, I think, is as rare as 
coarseness. I am talking to you of the sea, 
however, without having told you a word of 
my voyage. It was very comfortable and 
amusing ; I should like to take another next 
month. You know I am almost offensively 
well at sea,—that I breast the weather and 
brave the storm. We had no storm fortu- 
nately, and I had brought with me a supply 
of light literature; so I passed nine days 
on deck in my sea-chair, with my heels 
up, reading Tauchnitz novels. There was 
a great lot of people, but no one in particular, 
save some fifty American girls. You know 
all about the American girl, however, having 
been one yourself. They are, on the whole, 
very nice, but fifty is too many; there are 
always too many. There was an inquiring 
Briton, a radical M. P., by name Mr. Antro- 
bus, who entertained me as niuch as any one 
else. He is an excellent man; I even asked 
him to come down here and spend a couple 
of days. He looked rather frightened, till I 
told him he shouldn't be alone with me, that 
the house was my brother’s, and that I gave 
the invitation in his name. He came a week 
ago; he goes everywhere ; we have heard of 
him in a dozen places. The English are very 
simple, or at least they seem so over here. 
Their old measurements and comparisons 
desert them; they don’t know whether it’s 
all a joke, or whether it’s too serious by half. 
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We are quicker than they, though we talk 
so much more slowly. We think fast, and 
yet we talk as deliberately as if we were speak- 
ing a foreign language. They toss off their 
sentences with an air of easy familiarity with 
the tongue, and yet they misunderstand two- 
thirds of what people say to them. Perhaps, 
after all, it is only our thoughts they think 
slowly ; they think their own often to a lively 
tune enough. Mr. Antrobus arrived here 
at eight o'clock in the morning; I don’t 
know how he managed it; it appears to be his 
favorite hour; wherever we have heard of him 
he has come in with the dawn. In England, 
he would arrive at 5:30 p.m. He asks innum- 
erable questions, but they are easy to answer, 
for he has a sweet credulity. He made me 
rather ashamed; he is a better American 
than so many of us; he takes us more seri- 
ously than we take ourselves. He seems 
to think that an oligarchy of wealth is grow- 
ing up here, and he advised me to be on my 
guard against it. 1 don’t know exactly what 
I can do, but I promised him to look out. 
He is fearfully energetic; the energy of the 
people here is nothing to that of the inquiring 
Briton. If we should devote half the energy 
to building up our institutions that they 
devote to obtaining information about them, 
we should have a very satisfactory country. 
Mr. Antrobus seemed to think very well of us, 
which surprised me, on the whole, because, 
say what one will, it’s not so agreeable as 
England. It’s very horrid that this should 
be; and it’s delightful, when one thinks of it, 
that some things in England are, after all, so 
disagreeable. At the same time, Mr. Antrobus 
appeared to be a good deal pre-occupied with 
our dangers. I don’t understand, quite, what 
they are; they seem to me so few, on a New- 
port piazza, on this bright, still day. But, after 
all, what one sees on a Newport piazza is not 
America ; it’s the back of Europe! I don’t 
mean to say that I haven't noticed any dan- 
gers since my return; there are two or three 
that seem to me very serious, but they are 
not those that Mr. Antrobus means. One, for 
instance, is that we shall cease to speak the 
English language, which I prefer so much to 
any other. It's less and less spoken; Ameri- 
can is crowding it out. All the children speak 
American, and as a child’s language it’s dread- 
fully rough. It’s exclusively in use in the 
schools; all the magazines and newspapers 
are in American. Of course, a people of fifty 
millions, who have invented a new civiliza- 
tion, have a right to a language of their own; 
that’s what they tell me, and I can’t quarrel 
with it. But I wish they had made it as 
pretty as the mother-tongue, from which, after 
all, it is more or less derived. We ought to 
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have invented something as noble as our 
country. They tell me it’s more expressive, 
and yet some admirable things have been 
said in the Queen’s English. There can be 
no question of the Queen over here, of 
course, and American no doubt is the music 
of the future. Poor dear future, how “ ex- 
pressive” you'll be! For women and chil- 
dren, as I say, it strikes one as very rough; 
and moreover they don’t speak it well, their 
own though it be. My little nephews, when I 
first came home, had not gone back to school, 
and it distressed me to see that, though they 
are charming children, they had the vocal 
inflexions of little newsboys. My niece is six- 
teen years old; she has the sweetest nature 
possible; she is extremely well-bred, and is 
dressed to perfection. She chatters from 
morning till night; but it isn’t a pleasant 
sound! These little persons are in the oppo- 
site case from so many English girls, who 
know how to speak, but don’t know how to 
talk. My niece knows how to talk, but doesn’t 
know how to speak. A fropos of the young 
people, that is our other danger; the young 
people are eating us up,—there is nothing in 
America but the young people. The country 
is made for the rising generation; life is ar- 
ranged for them; they are the destruction of 
society. People talk of them, consider them, 
defer to them, bow down to them. They are 
always present, and whenever they are present 
there is an end to everything else. They are 
often very pretty; and physically, they are 
wonderfully looked after; they are scoured 
and brushed, they wear hygienic clothes, they 
go every week to the dentist’s. But the little 
boys kick your shins, and the little girls offer 
to slap your face! There is an immense litera- 
ture entirely addressed to them, in which the 
kicking of shins and the slapping of faces is 
much recommended. As a woman of fifty, I 
protest. I insist on being judged by my peers. 
It’s toolate, however, for several millions of little 
feet are actively engaged in stamping out con- 
versation, and I don’t see how they can long fail 
to keep it under. The future is theirs; maturity 
will evidently be at an increasing discount. 
Longfellow wrote a charming little poem, 
called “ The Children’s Hour,” but he ought 
to have called it “The Children’s Century.” 
And by children, of course, I don’t mean 
simple infants; I mean everything of less 
than twenty. The social importance of the 
young American increases steadily up to that 
age, and then it suddenly stops. The young 
girls, of course, are more important than the 
lads; but the lads are very important too. I 
am struck with the way they are known and 
talked about; they are little celebrities; they 
have reputations and pretensions; they are 
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taken very seriously. As for the young girls, 
as I said just now, there are too many. You 
will say, perhaps, that I am jealous of them, 
with my fifty years and my red face. I don’t 
think so, because I don’t suffer; my red face 
doesn’t frighten people away, and I always 
find plenty of talkers. The young girls them- 
selves, I believe, like me very much; and as 
for me, I delight in the young girls. They 
are often very pretty; not so pretty as people 
say in the magazines, but pretty enough. 
The magazines rather overdo that; they 
make a mistake. I have seen no great beau- 
ties, but the level of prettiness is high, and 
occasionally one sees a woman completely 
handsome. (As a general thing, a pretty 
person here means a person with a pretty 
face. The figure is rarely mentioned, though 
there are several good ones.) The level of 
prettiness is high, but the level of conversa- 
tion is low; that’s one of the signs of its 
being a young ladies’ country. There are a 
good many things young ladies can’t talk 
about; but think of all the things they can, 
when they are as clever as most of these. 
Perhaps one ought to content one’s self with 
that measure, but it’s difficult if one has lived 
for a while by a larger one. This one is de- 
cidedly narrow; I stretch it sometimes till it 
cracks. Then it is that they call me coarse, 
which I undoubtedly am, thank Heaven! 
People’s talk is of course much more chédti¢e 
over here than in Europe; I am struck with 
that wherever I go. There are certain things 
that are never said at all, certain allusions 
that are never made. There are no light 
stories, no propos risgués. I don’t know 
exactly what people talk about, for the sup- 
ply of scandal is small, and it’s poor in 
quality. They don’t seem, however, to lack 
topics. The young girls are always there; 
they keep the gates of conversation; very 
little passes that is not innocent. I find we 
do very well without wickedness; and, for 
myself, as I take my ease, I don’t miss my 
liberties. You remember what I thought of 
the tone of your table in Florence, and how 
surprised you were when I asked you why 
you allowed such things. You said they 
were like the courses of the seasons; one 
couldn’t prevent them; also that to change 
the tone of your table you would have to 
change so many other things. Of course, in 
your house one never saw a young girl; | 
was the only spinster, and no one was afraid 
of me! Of course, too, if talk is more inno- 
cent in this country, manners are so, to begin 
with. The liberty of the young people is the 
strongest proof of it. The young girls are let 
loose in the world, and the world gets more 
good of it than ces demviselles get harm. In 
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our world—excuse me, but you know what 
{| mean—this wouldn’t do at all. Your world 
js a sad affair, and the young ladies would 
encounter all sorts of horrors. Over here, 
considering the way they knock about, they 
remain wonderfully simple, and the reason is 
that society protects them instead of setting 
them traps. There is almost no gallantry, 
as you understand it; the flirtations are 
child’s play. People have no time for mak- 
ing love; the men, in particular, are ex- 
tremely busy. I am told that sort of thing 
consumes hours; I have never had any time 
for it myself. If the leisure class should in- 
crease here considerably, there may possibly 
be a change; but I doubt it, for the women 
seem to me in all essentials exceedingly re- 
served. Great superficial frankness, but an 
extreme dread of complications. The men 
strike me as very good fellows. I think 
that at bottom they are better than the 
women, who are very subtle, but rather hard. 
They are not so nice to the men as the 
men are to them; I mean, of course, in pro- 
portion, you know. But women are not so 
nice as men, “anyhow,” as they say here. 
The men, of course, are professional, com- 
mercial, there are very few gentlemen pure 
and simple. This personage needs to be very 
well done, however, to be of great utility; 
and I suppose you wont pretend that he is 
always well done in your countries. When 
he’s not, the less of him the better. It’s very 
much the same, however, with the system on 
which the young girls in this country are 
brought up. (You see, I have to come back to 
the young girls.) When it succeeds, they are 
the most charming possible ; when it doesn’t, 
the failure is disastrous. If a girl is a very 
nice girl, the American method brings her to 
great completeness,—makes all her graces 
flower; but if she isn’t nice, it makes her 
exceedingly disagreeable,—elaborately and 
fatally perverts her. In a word, the American 
girl is rarely negative, and when she isn’t a 
great success she is a great warning. In nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, among the people 
who know how to live—I wont say what 
their proportion is—the results are highly 
satisfactory. The girls are not shy, but I 
don’t know why they should be, for there is 
really nothing here to be afraid of. Manners 
are very gentle, very humane; the democratic 
system deprives people of weapons that every 
one doesn’t equally possess. No one is form- 
idable ; no one is on stilts; no one has great 
pretensions or any recognized right to be 
arrogant. I think there is not much wicked- 
ness, and there is certainly less cruelty than 
with you. Every one can sit; no one is kept 
standing. One is much less liable to be 
Vow. XXV.—25. 
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snubbed, which you will say is a pity. I think 
it is, to a certain extent; but, on the other 
hand, folly is less fatuous, in form, than in 
your countries ; and as people generally have 
fewer revenges to take, there is less need of 
their being stamped on in advance. The 
general good nature, the social equality, de- 
prive them of triumphs on the one hand, and 
of grievances on the other. There is ex- 
tremely little impertinence ; there is almost 
none. You will say I am describing a terrible 
society,—a society without great figures or 
great social prizes. You have hit it, my dear; 
there are no great figures. (The great prize, 
of course, in Europe, is the opportunity to be 
a great figure.) You would miss these this.gs 
a good deal,—you who delight to contem- 
plate greatness; and my advice to you, of 
course, is never to come back. You would 
miss the small people even more than the 
great; every one is middle-sized, and you 
can never have that momentary sense of tall- 
ness which is so agreeable in Europe. There 
are no brilliant types; the most important 
people seem to lack dignity. They are very 
bourgeois; they make little jokes; on occasion 
they make puns; they have no form; they 
are too good-natured. The men have no 
style ; the women, who are fidgety and talk 
too much, have it only in their coiffure, where 
they have it superabundantly. But I console 
myself with the greater donhomie. Have you 
ever arrived at an English country-house in 
the dusk of a winter’s day? Have you ever 
made a call in London, when you knew no- 
body but the hostess? People here are more 
expressive, more demonstrative; and it is a 
pleasure, when one comes back (if one hap- 
pens, like me, to be no one in particular), to 
feel one’s social value rise. They attend to 
you more; they have you on their mind; 
they talk to you; they listen to you. That is, 
the men do; the women listen very little— 
not enough. They interrupt; they talk too 
much; one feels their presence too much as 
a sound. I imagine it is partly because their 
wits are quick, and they think of a good man 

things to say; not that they always say suc 

wonders. Perfect repose, after all, is not a// 
self-control ; it is also partly stupidity. Amer- 
ican women, however, make too many vague 
exclamations,—say too many indefinite things. 
In short, they have a great deal of nature. 
On the whole, I find very little affectation, 
though we shall probably have more as we 
improve. As yet, people haven’t the assur- 
ance that carnes those things off; they know 
too much about each other. The trouble is 
that over here we-have all been brought up 
together. You will think this a picture of a 
dreadfully insipid society; but I hasten to 
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add that it’s not all so tame as that. I have 
been speaking of the people that one meets 
socially; and these are the smallest part of 
American life. The others—those one meets 
on a basis of mere convenience—are much 
more exciting; they keep one’s temper in 
healthy exercise. I mean the people in the 
shops, and on the railroads; the servants, the 
hackmen, the laborers, every one of whom 
you buy anything or have occasion to make 
an inquiry. With them you need all your 
best manners, for you must always have 
enough for two. If you think we are /o 
democratic, taste a little of American life in 
these walks, and you will be reassured. This 
is the region of inequality, and you will find 
plenty of people to make your courtesy to. 
You see it from below—the weight of in- 
equality is on your own back. You asked me 
to tell you about prices; they are simply 
dreadful. 


IV. 


FROM THE HONORABLE EDWARD ANTROBUS, 
M. P., IN BOSTON, TO THE HONORABLE MRS. 


ANTROBUS. 
October 17. 


My Dear Susan: I sent you a post-card 
on the 13th and a native newspaper yester- 
day; I really have had no time to write. I 
sent you the newspaper partly because it 
contained a report—extremely incorrect— 
of some remarks I made at the meeting of 
the Association of the Teachers of New Eng- 
land; partly because it is so curious that I 
thought it would interest you and the chil- 
dren. I cut out some portions which I didn’t 
think it would be well for the children to see; 
the parts remaining contain the most striking 
features. Please point out to the children the 
peculiar orthography, which probably will be 
adopted in England by the time they are 
grown up; the amusing oddities of expression, 
etc. Some of them are intentional; you will 
have heard of the celebrated American humor, 
etc. (remind me, by the way, on my return 
to Thistleton, to give you a few examples of 
it); others are unconscious, and are perhaps 
on that account the more diverting. Point 
out to the children the difference (in so far 
as you are sure that you yourself perceive it). 
You must excuse me if these lines are not 
very legible ; I am writing them by the light 
of a railway-lamp, which rattles above my 
left ear ; it being only at odd moments that I 
can find time to look into everything that I 
wish to. You will say that this is a very odd 
moment, indeed, when I tell you that I am 
in bed in a sleeping-car. I occupy the upper 
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berth (I will explain to you the arrange. 
ment when I return), while the lower forms 
the couch—the jolts are fearful—of an un- 
known female. You will be very anxious for 
my explanation ; but I assure you that it is 
the custom of the country. I myself am as- 
sured that a lady may travel in this manner al] 
over the Union (the Union of States) without 
a loss of consideration. In case of her occu- 
pying the upper berth I presume it would be 
different; but I must make inquiries on this 
point. Whether it be the fact that a mysteri- 
ous being of another sex has retired to rest 
behind the same curtains, or whether it be 
the swing of the train, which rushes through 
the air with very much the same movement 
as the tail of a kite, the situation is, at any 
rate, so anomalous that I am unable to sleep. 
A ventilator is open just over my head, and 
a lively draught, mingled with a drizzle of 
cinders, pours in through this ingenious orifice. 
(I will describe to you its form on my return.) 
If I had occupied the lower berth I should 
have had a whole window to myself, and by 
drawing back the blind (a safe proceeding at 
the dead of night), I should have been able, 
by the light of an extraordinarily brilliant moon, 
to see a little better what I write. The ques- 
tion occurs to me, however,—Would the lady 
below me in that case have ascended to the 
upper berth? (You know my old taste for 
contingent inquiries.) I incline to think (from 
what I have seen) that she would simply 
have requested me to evacuate my own couch. 
(The ladies in this country ask for anything 
they want.) In this case I suppose I should 
have had an extensive view of the country, 
which, from what I saw of it before I turned 
in (while the lady beneath me was going to 
bed), offered a rather ragged expanse, dotted 
with little white wooden houses, which looked 
in the moonshine like pasteboard boxes. I 
have been unable to ascertain as precisely as 
I should wish by whom these modest resi- 
dences are occupied ; for they are too small 
to be the homes of country gentlemen, there 
is no peasantry here, and (in New England, 
for all the corn comes from the far West) 
there are no yeomen nor farmers. The in- 
formation that one receives in this country is 
apt to be rather conflicting, but I am deter- 
mined to sift the mystery to the bottom. I 
have already noted down a multitude of facts 
bearing upon the points that interest me 
most,—the operation of the school-boards, 
the co-education of the sexes, the elevation 
of the tone of the lower classes, the participa- 
tion of the latter in political life. Political 
life, indeed, is almost wholly confined to the 
lower-middle class, and the upper section of 
the lower class. In some of the large towns, 
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indeed, the lowest order of all participates 
considerably,—a very interesting phase, to 
which I shall give more attention. It is very 
gratifying to see the taste for public affairs 

rvading so many social strata; but the in- 
difference of the gentry is a fact not to be 
lightly considered. It may be objected, in- 
deed, that there are no gentry ; and it is very 
true that I have not yet encountered a char- 
acter of the type of Lord Bottomley,—a type 
which I am free to confess I should be sorry 
to see disappear from our English system, 
if system it may be called, where so much is 
the growth of blind and incoherent forces. It 
js nevertheless obvious that an idle and lux- 
urious class exists in this country, and that it 
is less exempt than in our own from the re- 
proach of preferring inglorious ease to the 
furtherance of liberal ideas. It is rapidly in- 
creasing, and I am not sure that the indefi- 
nite growth of the dilettante spirit, in connection 
with large and lavishly expended wealth, is 
an unmixed good, even in a society in which 
freedom of development has obtained so 
many interesting triumphs. The fact that 
this body is not represented in the governing 
class, is perhaps as much the result of the 
jealousy with which it is viewed by the more 
earnest workers as of its own —I dare not, per- 
haps, apply a harsher term than—levity. Such, 
at least, is the impression I have gathered in 
the Middle States and in New England; in 
the South-west, the North-west, and the Far 
West, it will doubtless be liable to correction. 
These divisions are probably new to you; 
but they are the general denomination of 
large and flourishing communities, with which 
I hope to make myself at least superficially 
acquainted. The fatigue’of traversing, as I 
habitually do, three or four hundred miles 
at a bound, is, of course, considerable; but 
there is usually much to inquire into by the 
way. The conductors of the trains, with 
whom I freely converse, are often men of 
vigorous and original minds, and even of 
some social eminence. One of them, a few 
days ago, gave me a letter of introduction to 
his brother-in-law, who is president of a West- 
em university. Don’t have any fear, there- 
fore, that I am not in the best society! The 
arrangements for traveling are, as a general 
thing, extremely ingenious, as you will proba- 
bly have inferred from what I told you above; 
but it must at the same time be conceded 
that some of them are more ingenious than 
happy. Some of the facilities, with regard to 
luggage, the transmission of parcels, etc., are 
doubtless very useful when explained, but I 
have not yet succeeded in mastering the in- 
tricacies. There are, on the other hand, no 
cabs and no porters, and I have calculated 
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that I have myself carried my itmpedimenta— 
which, you know, are somewhat numerous, 
and from which I cannot bear to be sepa- 
rated—some seventy or eighty miles. I 
have sometimes thought it was a great mis- 
take not to bring Plummeridge; he would 
have been useful on such occasions. On the 
other hand, the startling question would have 
presented itself—Who would have carried 
Plummeridge’s portmanteau ? He would have 
been useful, indeed, for brushing and packing 
my clothes, and getting me my tub; I travel 
with a large tin one,—there are none to be 
obtained at the inns,—and the transport of 
this receptacle often presents the most insolu- 
ble difficulties. It is often, too, an object of 
considerable embarrassment in arriving at 
private houses, where the servants have less 
reserve of manner than in England; and, to 
tell you the truth, I am by no means certain 
at the present moment that the tub has been 
placed in the train with me. “On board” 
the train is the consecrated phrase here; it is 
an allusion to the tossing and pitching of the 
concatenation of cars, so similar to that of a 
vessel in a storm. As I was about to inquire, 
however, Who would get Plummeridge Ais 
tub, and attend to his little comforts? We 
could not very well make our appearance, on 
coming to stay with people, with /we of the 
utensils I have named; though, as regards a 
single one, I have had the courage, as I may 
say, of a life-long habit. It would hardly be 
expected that we should both use the same ; 
though there have been occasions in my trav- 
els as to which I see no way of blinking the 
fact that Plummeridge would have had to sit 
down to dinner with me. Such a contingenc 

would completely have unnerved him ; and, 
on the whole, it was doubtless the wiser part 
to leave him respectfully touching his hat on 
the tender in the Mersey. No one touches 
his hat over here, and though it is doubtless 
the sign of a more advanced social order, I 
confess that when I see poor Plummeridge 
again, this familiar little gesture—familiar, I 
mean, only in the sense of being often seen— 
will give me a measurable satisfaction. You 
will see from what I tell you that democracy 
is not a mere word in this country, and I 
could give you many more instances of its 
universal reign. This, however, is what we 
come here to look at, and, in so far as there 
seems to be proper occasion, to admire; 
though I am by no means sure that we can 
hope to establish within an appreciable time a 
corresponding change in the somewhat rigid 
fabric of English manners. I am not even 
prepared to affirm that such a change is de- 
sirable ; you know this is one of the points 
on which I do not as yet see my way to 
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going as far as Lord B——. I have always 
held that there is a. certain social ideal of 
inequality as well as of equality, and if I have 
found the people of this country, as a general 
thing, quite equal to each other, I am not 
sure that I am prepared to go so far as to say 
that, as a whole, they are equal to—excuse 
that dreadful blot! The movement of the 
train and the precarious nature of the light— 
it is close to my nose, and most offensive — 
would, I flatter myself, long since have got 
the better of a less resolute diarist! What I 
was not prepared for was the very consider- 
able body of aristocratic feeling that lurks 
beneath this republican simplicity. I have on 
several occasions been made the confidant of 
these romantic but delusive vagaries, of which 
the stronghold appears to be the Empire City, 
—a slang name for New York. I was assured 
in many quarters that that locality, at least, is 
ripe for a monarchy, and if one of the Queen’s 
sons would come and talk it over, he would 
meet with the highest encouragement. This 
information was given me in strict confidence, 
with closed doors, as it were; it reminded me 
a good deal of the dreams of the old Jacob- 
ites, when they whispered their messages to 
the king across the water. I doubt, however, 
whether these less excusable visionaries will 
be able to secure the services of a Pretender, 
for I fear that in such a case he would 
encounter a still more fatal Culloden. I have 
given a good deal of time, as I told you, to 
the educational system, and have visited no 
fewer than one hundred and forty-three schools 
and colleges. It is extraordinary, the number 
of persons who are being educated in this 
country; and yet, at the same time, the tone 
of the people is less scholarly than one might 
expect. A lady, a few days since, described 
to me her daughter as being always “on the 
go,” which I take to be a jocular way of say- 
ing that the young lady was very fond of pay- 
ing visits. Another person, the wife of a 
United States senator, informed me that if I 
should go to Washington in January, I should 
be quite “in the swim.” I inquired the mean- 
ing of the phrase, but her explanation made 
it rather more than less ambiguous. To say 
that I am on the go describes very accurately 
my own situation. I went yesterday to the 
Pognanuc High School, to hear fifty-seven 
boys and girls recite in unison a most remark- 
able ode to the American Flag, and shortly 
afterward attended a ladies’ lunch, at which 
some eighty or ninety of the sex were present. 
There was only one individual in trowsers— 
his trowsers by the way, though he brought a 
dozen pair, are getting rather seedy. The 
men in America do not partake of this meal, 
at which ladies assemble in large numbers to 
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discuss religious, political, and social topics, 
These immense female symposia (at which 
every delicacy is provided) are one of the 
most striking features of American life, and 
would seem to prove that men are not so 
indispensable in the scheme of creation as 
they sometimes suppose. I have been admit. 
ted on the footing of an Englishman —“ just 
to show you some of our bright women,” the 
hostess yesterday remarked. (“ Bright” here 
has the meaning of inéellectual.) I perceived, 
indeed, a great many intellectual foreheads, 
These curious collations are organized accord- 
ing to age. I have also been present as an 
inquiring stranger at several “ girls’ lunches,” 
from which married ladies are rigidly ex- 
cluded, but where the fair revelers are equally 
numerous and equally bright. There is a 
good deal I should like to tell you about my 
study of the educational question, but my 
position is somewhat cramped, and I must 
dismiss it briefly. My leading impression is 
that the children in this country are better 
educated than the adults. The position of a 
child is, on the whole, one of great distinc- 
tion. There is a popular ballad of which the 
refrain, if I am not mistaken, is “ Make me 
a child again, just for to-night!” and which 
seems to express the sentiment of regret for 
lost privileges. At all events they are a pow- 
erful and independent class, and have organs, 
of immense circulation, in the press. They 
are often extremely “ bright.” I have talked 
with a great many teachers, most of them 
lady-teachers, as they are called in this coun- 
try. The phrase does not mean teachers of 
ladies, as you might suppose, but applies to 
the sex of the instructress, who often has 
large classes of young men under her control. 
I was lately introduced to a young woman of 
twenty-three, who occupies the chair of Moral 
Philosophy and Belles-Lettres in a Western 
college, and who told me with the utmost 
frankness that she was adored by the under- 
graduates. This young woman was the 
daughter of a petty trader in one of the 
South-western States, and had studied at 
Amanda College, in Missourah, an institution 
at which young people of the two sexes pur- 
sue their education together. She was very 
pretty and modest, and expressed a great 
desire to see something of English country- 
life, in consequence of which I made her 
promise to come down to Thistleton in the 
event of her crossing the Atlantic. She is not 
the least like Gwendolen or Charlotte, and I 
am not prepared to say how they would get 
on with her; the boys would probably do 
better. Still, I think her acquaintance would 
be of value to Miss Bumpus, and the two 
might pass their time very pleasantly in the 
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school-room. I grant you freely that those I 
have seen here are much less comfortable 
than the school-room at Thistleton. Has 
Charlotte, by the way, designed any more 
texts for the walls? I have been extremely 
interested in my visit to Philadelphia, where I 
saw several thousand little red houses with 
white steps, occupied by intelligent artisans, 
and arranged (in streets) on the srectangular 
system. Improved cooking-stoves, rose-wood 
pianos, gas and hot water, zsthetic furniture, 
and complete sets of the British Essayists. A 
tramway through every street; every block of 
equal length; blocks and houses scientifically 
lettered and numbered. There is absolutely 
no loss of time, and no need of looking for 
anything, or, indeed, a¢ anything. The mind 
always on one’s object; it is very delightful. 


Vv. 


FROM LOUIS LEVERETT, IN BOSTON, TO 
HARVARD TREMONT, IN PARIS. 


November. 


Tue scales have turned, my sympathetic 
Harvard, and the beam that has lifted you 
up has dropped me again on this ternbly 
hard spot. I am extremely sorry to have 
missed you in London, but I received your 
little note, and took due heed of your injunc- 
tion to let you know how I got on. I don’t 
get on at all, my dear Harvard—I am con- 
sumed with the love of the farther shore. I 
have been so long away that I have dropped 
out of my place in this little Boston world, 
and the shallow tides of New England life 
have closed over it. I am a stranger here, 
and I find it hard to believe that I ever was 
a native. It is very hard, very cold, very 
vacant. I think of your warm, rich Paris; I 
think of the Boulevard St. Michel on the 
mild spring evenings. I see the little corner 
by the window (of the Café de la Jeunesse) 
where I used to sit; the doors are open, the 
soft, deep breath of the great city comes in. 
It is brilliant, yet there is a kind of tone, 
of body, in the brightness ; the mighty mur- 
mur of the ripest civilization in the world 
comes in; the dear old peuple de Faris, the 
most interesting people in the world, pass 
by. I have a little book in my pocket; it is 
exquisitely printed, a modern Elzevir. It is a 
lyric cry from the heart of young France, and 
is full of the sentiment of form. There is no 
form here, dear Harvard; I had no idea how 
little form there was. I don’t know what I 
shall do; I feel so undraped, so uncurtained, 
so uncushioned ; I feel as if I were sitting in 
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the center of a mighty “ reflector.” A terrible 
crude glare is over everything; ‘the earth 
looks pallid and excoriated ; the raw heavens 
seem to bleed with the quick, hard light. I 
have not got back my rooms in West Cedar 
street; they are occupied by a mesmeric 
healer. I am staying at an hotel, and it is 
very dreadful. Nothing for one’s self ; nothing 
for one’s preferences and habits. No one to 
receive you when you arrive; you push in 
through a crowd, you edge up to a counter ; 
you write your name in a horrible book, 
where every one may come and stare at it and 
finger it. A man behind the counter stares at 
you in silence; his stare seems to say to you, 
“What the devil do you want?” But after 
this stare he never looks at you again. He 
tosses down a key at you; he presses a bell ; 
a savage Irishman arrives. “ Take him away,” 
he seems to say to the Irishman; but it is all 
done in silence; there is no answer to your 
own speech,—“ What is to be done with me, 
please ?” “ Wait and you will see,” the awful 
silence seems to say. There is a great crowd 
around you, but there is also a great stillness ; 
every now and then you hear some one 
expectorate. There are a thousand people in 
this huge and hideous structure; they feed 
together in a big white-walled room. It is 
lighted by a thousand gas-jets, and heated by 
cast-iron screens, which vomit forth torrents 
of scorching air. The temperature is terrible ; 
the atmosphere is more so; the furious light 
and heat seem to intensify the dreadful defi- 
niteness. When things are so ugly, they should 
not be so definite; and they are terribly ugly 
here. There is no mystery in the corners; 
there is no light and shade in the types. The 
people are haggard and joyless; they look as 
if they had no passions, no tastes, no senses. 
They sit feeding in silence, in the dry, hard 
light ; occasionally I hear the high, firm note 
of a child. The servants are black and famil- 
iar; their faces shine as they shuffle about ; 
there are blue tones in their dark masks. 
They have no manners; they address you, 
but they don’t answer you; they plant them- 
selves at your elbow (it rubs their clothes 
as you eat), and watch you as if your pro- 
ceedings were strange. They deluge you with 
iced water; it’s the only thing they will bring 
you; if you look round to summon them, 
they have gone for more. If you read the 
newspaper,— which I don’t, gracious Heaven! 
I can’t,—they hang over your shoulder and 
peruse it also. I always fold it up and present 
it to them; the newspapers here are indeed 
for an African taste. There are long corridors 
defended by gusts of hot air; down the mid- 
dle swoops a pale little girl on parlor-skates. 
“Get out of my way!” she shrieks as she 
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passes ; she has ribbons in her hair and frills 
on her dress; she makes the tour of the 
immense hotel. I think of Ariel, who put a 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes, and 
wonder what he said as he flitted by. A 
black waiter marches past me, bearing a tray, 
which he thrusts into my spine as he goes. 
It is laden with large white jugs; they tinkle 
as he moves, and I recognize the unconsoling 
fluid. We are dying of iced water, of hot air, 
of gas. I sit in my room thinking of these 
things—this room of mine which 1s a cham- 
ber of pain. The walls are white and bare, 
they shine in the rays of a horrible chande- 
lier of imitation bronze, which depends from 
the middle of the ceiling. It flings a patch 
of shadow on a small table covered with 
white marble, of which the genial surface 
supports at the present moment the sheet of 
paper on which I address you; and when I 
go to bed (I like to read in bed, Harvard) it 
becomes an object of mockery and torment. 
It dangles at inaccessible heights; it stares 
me in the face; it flings the light upon the 
covers of my book, but not upon the page— 
the little French Elzevir that I love so well. 
I rise and put out the gas, and then my room 
becomes even lighter than before. Then a 
crude illumination from the hall, from the 
neighboring room, pours through the glass 
openings which surmount the two doors of 
my apartment. It covers my bed, where I 
toss and groan ; it beats in through my closed 
lids; it is accompanied by the most vulgar, 
though the most human, sounds. I spring up 
to call for some help, some remedy ; but there 
is no bell, and I feel desolate and weak. 
There is only a strange orifice in the wall, 
through which the traveler in distress may 
transmit his appeal. I fill it with incoherent 
sounds, and sounds more incoherent yet come 
back to me. I gather at last their meaning ; 
they appear to constitute a somewhat stern 
inquiry. A hollow, impersonal voice wishes to 
know what I want, and the very question 
paralyzes me. I want everything—yet I 
want nothing,—nothing this hard imperson- 
ality can give! I want my little corner of 
Paris; I want the rich, the deep, the dark 
Old World; I want to be out of this horri- 
ble place. Yet I can’t confide all this to that 
mechanical tube; it would be of no use; a 
mocking laugh would come up from the office. 
Fancy appealing in these sacred, these inti- 
mate moments, to 4n “ office”; fancy calling 
out into indifferent space for a candle, for 
a curtain! I pay incalculable sums in this 
dreadful house, and yet I haven’t a servant to 
wait upon me. I fling myself back on my 
couch, and for a long time afterward the 
orifice in the wall emits strange murmurs and 


rumblings. It seems unsatisfied, indignant; 
it is evidently scolding me for my vagueness, 
My vagueness, indeed, dear Harvard! | 
loathe their horrible arrangements ; isn’t that 
definite enough? You asked me to tell you 
whom I see, and what I think of my friends, 
I haven’t very many; I don’t feel at all ex 
rapport. The people are very good, very 
serious, very devoted to their work ; but there 
is a terrible absence of variety of type. Every 
one is Mr. Jones, Mr. Brown; and every one 
looks like Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown. They 
are thin; they are diluted in the great tepid 
bath of Democracy ! They lack completeness 
of identity ; they are quite without modeling, 
No, they are not beautiful, my poor Harvard; 
it must be whispered that they are not beauti- 
ful. You may say that they are as beautiful 
as the French, as the Germans; but I can’t 
agree with you there. The French, the Ger- 
mans, have the greatest beauty of all,—the 
beauty of their ugliness,—the beauty of the 
strange, the grotesque. These people are not 
even ugly; they are only plain. Many of the 
girls are pretty; but to be only pretty is (to 
my sense) to be plain. Yet I have had some 
talk. I have seen a woman. She was on the 
steamer, and I afterward saw her in New 
York,—a peculiar type, a real personality; 
a great deal of modeling, a great deal of 
color, and yet a great deal of mystery. She 
was not, however, of this country; she was a 
compound of far-off things. But she was 
looking for something here—like me. We 
found each other, and for a moment that was 
enough. I have lost her now; I am sorry, 
because she liked to listen to me. She has 
passed away; I shall not see her again. She 
liked to listen to me; she almost understood! 


VI. 


FROM M. GUSTAVE LEJAUNE, OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY, TO M. ADOLPHE BOUCHE, IN 
PARIS. 

WASHINGTON, October 5. 


I GIvE you my little notes ; you must make 
allowances for haste, tor bad inns, for the 
perpetual scramble, for ill-humor. Every- 
where the same impression,—the platitude of 
unbalanced democracy intensified by the plati- 
tude of the spirit of commerce. Everything on 
an immense scale—everything illustrated by 
millions of examples. My brother-in-law is 
always busy; he has appointments, inspec- 
tions, interviews, disputes. The people, it 
appears, are incredibly sharp in conversation, 
in argument ; they wait for you in silence at 
the corner of the road, and then they suddenly 
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discharge their revolver. If you fall, they 
empty your pockets; the only chance is to 
shoot them first. With that, no amenities, no 
preliminaries, no manners, no care for the ap- 

arance. I wander about while my brother 
is occupied ; I lounge along the streets ; I stop 
at the corners; I look into the shops; je 
regarde passer les femmes, It’s an easy country 
to see; one sees everything there is; the 
civilization is skin-deep; you don’t have to 
dig. This positive, practical, pushing dowr- 
geoisie is always about its business ; it lives in 
the street, in the hotel, in the train; one is 
always in a crowd—there are seventy-five 
people in the tramway. They sit in your lap; 
they stand on your toes; when they wish to 
pass, they simply push you. Everything in 
silence ; they know that silence is golden, 
and they have the worship of gold. When 
the conductor wishes your fare, he gives you 
a poke, very serious, without a word. As for 
the types—but there is only one—they are 
all variations of the same—the commis-voya- 
geur minus the gayety. The women are often 
pretty; you meet the young ones in the 
streets, in the trains, in search of a husband. 
They look at you frankly, coldly, judicially, 
to see if you will serve; but they don’t want 
what you might think (du moins on me 
assure); they only want the husband. A 
Frenchman may mistake ; he needs to be sure 
he is right, and I always make sure. They 
begin at fifteen; the mother sends them out ; 
it lasts all day (with an interval for dinner at 
a pastry-cook’s); sometimes it goes on for 
ten years. If they haven’t found the husband 
then, they give it up; they make place for 
the cadettes, as the number of women is enor- 
mous. No sadons, no society, no conversation ; 
people don’t receive at home; the young 
girls have to look for the husband where 
they can. It is no disgrace not to find him— 
several have never done so. They continue 
to go about unmarried—from the force of 
habit, from the love of movement, without 
hopes, without regrets—no imagination, no 
sensibility, no desire for the convent. We 
have made several journeys,—few of less than 
three hundred miles. Enormous trains, enor- 
mous wagons, with beds and lavatories, and 
negroes who brush you with a big broom, as 
if they were grooming a horse. A bounding 
movement, a roaring noise, a crowd of people 
who look very tired, a boy who passes up 
and down throwing pamphlets and sweet- 
meats into your lap—that is an American 
journey.- There are windows in the wagons 
—enormous, like everything else ; but there 
is nothing to see. The country is a void—no 
features, no objects, no details, nothing to 
show you that you are in one place more 


than another. Awssi, you are not in one 
place; you are everywhere, anywhere; the 
train goes a hundred miles an hour. The 
cities are all the same; little houses ten feet 
high, or else big ones two hundred; tram- 
ways, telegraph-poles, enormous signs, holes 
in the pavement, oceans of mud, commis-veya- 
geurs, young ladies looking for the husband. 
On the other hand, no beggars and no cocottes 
—none, at least, that you see. A colossal 
mediocrity, except (my brother-in-law tells 
me) in the machinery, which is magnificent. 
Naturally, no architecture (they make houses 
of wood and of iron), no art, no literature, no 
theater. I have opened some of the books; 
mais ils ne se laissent pas lire. No form, no 
matter, no style, no general ideas; they 
seem to be written for children and young 
ladies. The most successful (those that they 
praise most) are the facetious; they sell in 
thousands of editions. I have looked into 
some of the most vanéés ; but you need to be 
forewarned, to know that they are amusing ; 
des plaisanteries de croguemort, They have 
a novelist with pretensions to literature, who 
writes about the chase for the husband and 
the adventures of the rich Americans in our 
corrupt old Europe, where their primeval 
candor puts the Europeans to shame. C'est 
proprement écrit; but it’s very pale. What 
isn’t pale is the newspapers—enormous, like 
everything else (fifty columns of advertise- 
ments), and full of the comméerages of a con- 
tinent. And such a tone, grand Dieu / The 
amenities, the personalities, the recrimina- 
tions, are like so many coups de revolver. 
Headings six inches tall; correspondences 
from places one never heard of; telegrams 
from Europe about Sarah Bernhardt ; little 
paragraphs about nothing at all; the menu 
of the neighbor's dinner; articles on the 
European situation 2 pouffer dé rire ; all the 
tripotage of local politics. The reportage is 
incredible; I am chased up and down by the 
interviewers. The matrimonial infelicities of 
M. and Madame X. (they give the name), 
tout au long, with every detail—not in six 
lines, discreetly veiled, with an art of insinua- 
tion, as with us; but with all the facts (or 
the fictions), the letters, the dates, the places, 
the hours. I open a paper at hazard, and 
I find au beau milieu, a propos of nothing, 
the announcement—‘“ Miss Susan Green has 
the longest nose in Western New York.” 
Miss Susan Green (je me renseigne) is a 
celebrated authoress; and the Americans 
have the reputation of spoiling their women. 
They spoil them @ coups de poing. We have 
seen few interiors (no one speaks French) ; 
but if the newspapers give an idea of the 
domestic maurs, the meurs must be curious. 
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The passport is abolished, but they have 
printed my signalement in these sheets,—per- 
haps for the young ladies who look for the 
husband. We went one night to the theater ; 
the piece was French (they are the only 
ones), but the acting was American—too 
American ; we came out in the middle. The 
want of taste is incredible. An Englishman 
whom I met tells me that even the language 
corrupts itself from day to day; an English- 
man ceases to understand. It encourages me 
to find that I am not the only one. There 
are things every day that one can’t describe. 
Such is Washington, where we arrived this 
morning, coming from Philadelphia. My 
brother-in-law wishes to see the Bureau of 
Patents, and on our arrival he went to look 
at his machines, while I walked about the 
streets and visited the Capitol! The human 
machine is what interests me most. I don’t 
even care for the political—for that’s what 
they call their government here—‘“ the ma- 
chine.’ It operates very roughly, and some 
day, evidently, it will explode. It is true that 
you would never suspect that they have a 
government; this is the principal seat, but, 
save for three or four big buildings, most of 
them affreux, it looks like a settlement of 
negroes. No movement, no officials, no 
authority, no embodiment of the State. Enor- 
mous streets, comme toujours, lined with little 
red houses where nothing ever passes but the 
tramway. The Capitol—a vast structure, 
false classic, white marble, iron and stucco, 
which has assez grand air—must be seen to 
be appreciated. The goddess of liberty on 
the top, dressed in a bear’s skin; their liberty 
over here is the liberty of bears. You go 
into the Capitol as you would into a railway 
station; you walk about as you would in the 
Palais Royal. No functionaries, no door- 
keepers, no officers, no uniforms, no badges, 
no restrictions, no authority—nothing but 
a crowd of shabby people circulating in a 
labyrinth of spittoons. We are too much 
governed perhaps in France ; but at least we 
have a certain incarnation of the national 
conscience, of the national dignity. The 
dignity is absent here, and I am told that 
the conscience is an abyss. “ Z’¢fat c'est moi” 
even—I like that better than the spittoons. 
These implements are architectural, monu- 
mental ; they are the only monuments. £2 
somme, the country is interesting, now that 
we too have the Republic; it is the biggest 
illustration, the biggest warning. It is the 
last word of democracy, and that word is— 
flatness. It is very big, very rich, and per- 
fectly ugly. A Frenchman couldn't live 
here ; for life with us, after all, at the worst 
is a sort of appreciation. Here, there is noth- 


ing to appreciate. As for the people, they 
are the English minus the conventions. Yoy 
can fancy what remains. The women, four. 
tant, are sometimes rather well turned. There 
was one at Philadelphia—I made her ac. 
quaintance by accident— whom it is probable 
I shall see again. She is not looking for the 
husband; she has already got one. It was 
at the hotel; I think the husband doesn’t 
matter. A Frenchman, as I have said, may 
mistake, and he needs to be sure he is right. 
Aussi, | always make sure ! 


VII. 


FROM MARCELLUS COCKEREL, IN WASHING- 
TON, TO MRS. COOLER, NEE COCKEREL, AT 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


October 25. 


I ovGHt to have written to you long before 
this, for I have had your last excellent letter 
for four months in my hands. The first half 
of that time I was still in Europe; the last 
I have spent on my native soil. I think, there- 
fore, my silence is owing to the fact that 
over there I was too miserable to write, and 
that here I have been too happy. I got back 
the rst of September—you will have seen it 
in the papers. Delightful country, where one 
sees everything in the papers — the big, famil- 
iar, vulgar, good-natured, delightful papers, 
none of which has any reputation to keep up for 
anything but getting the news! I really think 
that has had as muchtodo as anything else with 
my satisfaction at getting home—the differ- 
ence in what they call the “ tone of the press.” 
In Europe it’s too dreary—the sapience, the 
solemnity, the false respectability, the verbos- 
ity, the long disquisitions on superannuated 
subjects. Here the newspapers are like the 
railroad trains, which carry everything that 
comes to the station, and have only the re- 
ligion of punctuality. As a woman, however, 
you probably detest them; you think they 
are (the great word) vulgar. I admitted it 
just now, and I am very happy to have an 
early opportunity to announce to you that 
that idea has quite ceased to have any terrors 
for me. There are some conceptions to 
which the female mind can never rise. Vul- 
garity is a stupid, superficial, question-beg- 
ging accusation, which has become to-day 
the easiest refuge of mediocrity. Better than 
anything else, it saves people the trouble of 
thinking, and anything which does that suc- 
ceeds. You must know that in these last 
three years in Europe I have become terribly 
vulgar myself; that’s one service my travels 
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have rendered me. By three years in Europe 
] mean three years in foreign parts altogether, 
for I spent several months of that time in 
Japan, India, and the rest of the East. Do 
ou remember when you bade me good-bye 
jn San Francisco, the night before I em- 
parked for Yokohama? You foretold that I 
should take such a fancy to foreign life that 
America would never see me more, and that 
if you should wish to see me (an event you 
were good enough to regard as possible), you 
would have to make a rendezvous in Paris or 
in Rome. I think we made one (which you 
never kept), but I shall never make another 
for those cities. It was in Paris, however, 
that I got your letter; I remember the mo- 
ment as well as if it were (to my honor) 
much more recent. You must know that, 
among many places I dislike, Paris car- 
ries the palm. I am bored to death there ; 
it’s the home of every humbug. The life is 
full of that false comfort which is worse thar 
discomfort, and the small, fat, irritable peo- 
ple give me the shivers. I had been making 
these reflections even more devoutly than 
usual one very tiresome evening toward the 
beginning of last summer, when, as I reén- 
tered my hotel at ten o'clock, the little rep- 
tile of a portress handed me your gracious 
lines. I was in a villainous humor. I had 
been having an over-dressed dinner in a 


stuffy restaurant, and had gone from there to 
a suffocating theater, where, by way of amuse- 
ment, I saw a play in which blood and lies 
were the least of the horrors. The theaters 
over there are insupportable ; the atmosphere 


is pestilential. People sit with their elbows in 
your sides ; they squeeze past you every half- 
hour. It was one of my bad moments; I 
have a great many in Europe. The conven- 
tional, perfunctory play, all in falsetto, which 
I seemed to have seen a thousand times ; the 
horrible faces of the people ; the pushing, bul- 
lying ouvreuse, with her false politeness and 
her real rapacity, drove me out of the place 
at the end of an hour; and, as it was too 
early to go home, I sat down before a caf¢ 
on the Boulevard, where they served me a 
glass of sour, watery beer. There on the 
Boulevard, in the summer night, life itself was 
even uglier than the play, and it wouldn’t do 
for me to tell you what I saw. Besides, I was 
sick of the Boulevard, with its eternal grim- 
ace and the deadly sameness of the article de 
Faris, which pretends to be so various—the 
shop-windows a wilderness of rubbish and the 
passers-by a procession of manikins. Sud- 
denly it came over me that I was supposed 
to be amusing myself—my face was a yard 
long —and that you probably at that moment 
were saying to your husband: “He stays 
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away so long! What a good time he must 
be having!” The idea was the first thing 
that had made me smile for a month; I got 
up and walked home, reflecting, as I went, 
that I was “seeing Europe,” and that, after 
all, one must see Europe. It was because I 
had been convinced of this that I came out, 
and it is because the operation has been 
brought to a close that I have been so happy 
for the last eight weeks. I was very consci- 
entious about it, and, though your letter that 
night made me abominably homesick, I held 
out to the end, knowing it to be once for all. 
I shan’t trouble Europe again; I shall see 
America for the rest of my days. My long 
delay has had the advantage that now, at 
least, I can give you my impressions—I 
don’t mean of Europe ; impressions of Europe 
are easy to get—but of this country, as it 
strikes the re-instated exile. Very likely you'll 
think them queer; but keep my letter, and 
twenty years hence they will be quite com- 
monplace. They wont even be vulgar. It 
was very deliberate, my going round the 
world. I knew that one ought to see for one’s 
self, and that I should have eternity, so to 
speak, to rest. I traveled energetically; I 
went everywhere and saw everything; took 
as many letters as possible, and made as 
many acquaintances. In short, I held my 
nose to the grindstone. The upshot of it all 
is that I have got rid of a superstition. We 
have so many, that one the less—perhaps 
the biggest of all—makes a real difference in 
one’s comfort. The superstition in question 
—of course you have it— is that there is no 
salvation but through Europe. Our salvation 
is here, if we have eyes to see it, and the sal- 
vation of Europe into the bargain; that is, if 
Europe is to be saved, which I rather doubt. 
Of course, you'll call me a bird o’ freedom, a 
braggart, a waver of the stars and stripes; 
but I’m in the delighted position of not mind- 
ing in the least what any one calls me. I 
haven't a mission; I don’t want to preach; 
I have simply arrived at a state of mind; I 
have got Europe off my back. You have no 
idea how it simplifies things, and how jolly it 
makes me feel. Now I can live; now I can 
talk. If we wretched Americans could only 
say once for all, “Oh, Europe be hanged!” 
we should attend much better to our proper 
business. We have simply to live our life, and 
the rest will look after itself. You will proba- 
bly inquire what it is that I like better over 
here, and I will answer that it’s simply —life. 
Disagreeables for disagreeables, I prefer our 
own. The way I have been bored and bullied 
in foreign parts, and the way I have had to 
say I found it pleasant! For a good while 
this appeared to be a sort of congenital ob- 
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ligation, but one fine day it occurred to me 
that there was no obligation at all, and that 
it would ease me immensely to admit to my- 
self that (for me, at least) all those things 
had no importance. I mean the things they 
rub into you in Europe; the tiresome inter- 
national topics, the petty politics, the stupid, 
social customs, the baby-house scenery. The 
vastness and freshness of this American world, 
the great scale and great pace of our devel- 
opment, the good sense and good nature of 
the people, console me for there being no 
cathedrals and no Titians. I hear nothing 
about Prince Bismarck and Gambetta, about 
the Emperor William and the Czar of Russia, 
about Lord Beaconsfield and the Prince of 
Wales. I used to get so tired of their Mum- 
bo-Jumbo of a Bismarck, of his secrets and 
surprises, his mysterious intentions and orac- 
ular words. They revile us for our party poli- 
tics ; but what are all the European jealousies 
and rivalries, their armaments and their wars, 
their rapacities and their mutual lies, but the 
intensity of the spirit of party ? what question, 
what interest, what idea, what need of man- 
kind, is involved in any of these things ? 
Their big, pompous armies, drawn up in great 
silly rows, their gold lace, their salaams, their 
hierarchies, seem a pastime for children ; 
there’s a sense of humor and of reality over 
here that laughs at all that. Yes, we are 
nearer the reality—-we are nearer what they 
will all have to come to. The questions of 
the future are social questions, which the 
Bismarcks and Beaconsfields are very much 
afraid to see settled; and the sight of a row 
of supercilious potentates holding their peo- 
ples like their personal property, and brist- 
ling all over, to make a mutual impression, 
with feathers and sabers, strikes us as a mix- 
ture of the grotesque and the abominable. 
What do we care for the mutual impressions 
of potentates who amuse themselves with 
sitting on people? Those things are their 
own affair, and they ought to be shut up in a 
dark room to have it out together. Once one 
feels, over here, that the great questions of 
the future are social questions, that a mighty 
tide is sweeping the world to democracy, and 
that this country is the biggest stage on which 
the drama can be enacted, the fashionable 
European topics seem petty and parochial. 
They talk about things that we have settled 
ages ago, and the solemnity with which they 
propound to you their little domestic embar- 
rassments make a heavy draft on one’s good 
nature. In England they were talking about 
the Hares and Rabbits Bill, about the exten- 
sion of the County Franchise, about the Dis- 
senters’ Burials, about the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, about the abolition of the House of 
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Lords, about heaven knows what ridiculous 
little measure for the propping-up of their 
ridiculous little country. And they call ys 
provincial! It is hard to sit and look respect. 
able while people discuss the utility of the 
House of Lords and the beauty of a State 
Church, and it’s only in a dowdy, musty 
civilization that you'll find them doing such 
things. The lightness and clearness of the 
social air, that’s the great relief in these parts, 
The gentility of bishops, the propriety of 
parsons, even the impressiveness of a restored 
cathedral, give less of a charm to life than 
that. I used to be furious with the bishops 
and parsons, with the humbuggery of the 
whole affair, which every one was conscious 
of, but which people agreed not to expose, 
because they would be compromised ll 
round. The convenience of life over here, 
the quick and simple arrangements, the ab- 
sence of the spirit of routine, are a blessed 
change from the stupid stiffness with which I 
struggled for two long years. There were 
people with swords and cockades who used 
to order me about ; for the simplest operation 
of life I had to kootoo to some bloated offi- 
cial. When it was a question of my doing a 
little differently from others, the bloated offi- 
cial gasped as if I had given him a blow on 
the stomach ; he needed to take a week to 
think of it. On the other hand, it’s impossi- 
ble to take an American by surprise ; he is 
ashamed to confess that he has not the wit to 
do a thing that another man has had the wit 
to think of. Besides, being as good as his 
neighbor, he must therefore be as clever,— 
which is an affliction only to people who are 
afraid he may be cleverer. If this general 
efficiency and spontaneity of the people— 
the union of the sense of freedom with the 
love of knowledge— isn’t the very essence of 
a high civilization, I don’t know what a high 
civilization is. I felt this greater ease on my 
first railroad journey,—felt the blessing of sit- 
ing in a train where I could move about, 
where I could stretch my legs and come and 
go, where I had a seat and a window to my- 
self, where there were chairs and tables and 
food and drink. The villainous little boxes 
on the European trains, in which you are 
stuck down in a corner, with doubled-up 
knees, opposite to a row of people—often 
most offensive types—who stare at you for 
ten hours on end—these were part of my 
two years’ ordeal. The large, free way of do- 
ing things here is everywhere a pleasure. In 
London, at my hotel, they used to come to 
me on Saturday to make me order my Sun- 
day’s dinner, and when I asked for a sheet 
of paper, they put it into the bill. The mea- 
gerness, the stinginess, the perpetual expecta- 
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tion of a sixpence, used to exasperate me. 
Of course, I saw a great many people who 
were pleasant; but as I am writing to you, 
and not to one of them, I may say that they 
were dreadfully apt to be dull. The imagina- 
tion among the people I see here is more 
flexible; and then they have the advantage 
of a larger horizon. It’s not bounded on the 
north by the British aristocracy, and on the 
south by the serutin de fiste. (I mix up the 
countries a little, but they are not worth the 
keeping apart.) The absence of little con- 
yentional measurements, of little cut-and-dried 
judgments, is an immense refreshment. We 
are more analytic, more discriminating, more 
familiar with realities. As for manners, there 
are bad manners everywhere, but an aristoc- 
racy is bad manners organized. (I don’t 
mean that they may not be polite among 
themselves, but they are rude to every one 
else.) The sight of all these growing millions 
simply minding their business, is impressive 
to me,—more so than all the gilt buttons and 
padded chests of the Old World; and there is a 
certain powerful type of “ practical” American 
(you'll find him chiefly in the West), who 
doesn’t brag as I do (I’m not practical), but 
who quietly feels that he has the Future in 
his vitals,—a type that strikes me more than 
any I met in your favorite countries. Of 
course you'll come back to the cathedrals and 
Titians, but there’s a thought that helps one 
to do without them,—the thought that though 
there’s an immense deal of plainness, there’s 
little misery, little squalor, little degradation. 
There is no regular wife-beating class, and 
there are none of the stultified peasants of 
whom it takes so many to make a European 
noble. The people here are more conscious 
of things; they invent, they act, they answer 
for themselves, they are not (I speak of 
social matters) tied up by authority and pre- 
cedent. We shall have all the Titians by- 
and-by, and we shall move over a few 
cathedrals. You had better stay here if you 
want to have the best. Of course, I am a 
roaring Yankee; but you'll call me that if 
I say the least, so I may as well take my 
ease and say the most. Washington’s a most 
entertaining place; and here at least, at the 
seat of government, one isn’t overgoverned. 
In fact, there’s no government at all to speak 
of; it seems too good to be true. The first 
day I was here I went to the Capitol, and 
it took me ever so long to figure to myself 
that I had as good a nght there as any one 
else,—that the whole magnificent pile (it és 
magnificent by the way) was in fact my own. 
In Europe one doesn’t rise to such con- 
ceptions, and my spirit had been broken 
in Europe. The doors were gaping wide— 
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I walked all about ; there were no door-keep- 
ers, no officers, nor flunkeys,—not even a 
policeman to be seen. It seemed strange not 
to see a uniform, if only as a patch of color. 
But this isn’t government by livery. The 
absence of these things is odd at first; you 
seem to miss something, to fancy the ma- 
chine has stopped. It hasn’t, though ; it only 
works without fire and smoke. At the end 
of three days, this simple negative impression 
—the fact is that there are no soldiers nor 
spies, nothing but plain black coats— begins to 
affect the imagination, becomes vivid, majes- 
tic, symbolic. It ends by being more im- 
pressive than the biggest review I saw in 
Germany. Of course, I’m a roaring Yankee; 
but one has to take a big brush to copy 
a big model. The future is here, of course ; 
but it isn’t only that—the present is here 
as well. You will complain that I don’t give 
you any personal news; but I am more 
modest for myself than for my country. | 
spent a month in New York, and while I 
was there I saw a good deal of a rather 
interesting girl who came over with me in 
the steamer, and whom for a day or two 
I thought I should like to marry. But I 
shouldn’t. She has been spoiled by Europe ! 


Vill. 


FROM MISS AURORA CHURCH, IN NEW YORK, 
TO MISS WHITESIDE, IN PARIS. 


January 9. 


I TOLD you (after we landed) about my 


agreement with Mamma—that I was to 
have my liberty for three months, and if 
at the end of this time I shouldn’t have made 
a good use of it, I was to give it back to 
her. Well, the time is up to-day, and I am 
very much afraid I haven’t made a good 
use of it. In fact, I haven’t made any use 
of it at all—I haven’t got married, for that 
is what Mamma meant by our little bargain. 
She has been trying to marry me in Europe, 
for years, without a dof, and as she has never 
(to the best of my knowledge) even come 
near it, she thought at last that, if she were 
to leave it to me, I might do better. I could- 
n’t certainly do worse. Well, my dear, I 
have done very badly—that is, I haven't 
done at all. I haven’t even tried. I had an 
idea that this affair came of itself over here; 
but it hasn’t come to me. I wont say I am 
disappointed, for I haven't, on the whole, 
seen any one I should like to marry. When 
you marry people over here, they expect 
you to love them, and I haven't seen any 
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one I should like to love. I don’t know 
what the reason is, but they are none of them 
what I have thought of. It may be that 
I have thought of the impossible; and yet 
I have seen people in Europe whom I should 
have liked to marry. It is true, they were al- 
most always married to some one else. What I 
am disappointed in is simply having to give 
back my liberty. I don’t wish particularly 
to be married; and I do wish to do as I 
like—as I have been doing for the last 
month. All the same, I am sorry for poor 
Mamma, as nothing has happened that she 
wished to happen. To begin with, we are 
not appreciated, not even by the Rucks, 
who have disappeared, in the strange way 
in which people over here seem to vanish 
from the world. We have made no sensa- 
tion; my new dresses count for nothing (they 
all have better ones); our philological and 
historical studies don’t show. We have been 
told we might do better in Boston; but, on 
the other hand, Mamma hears that in Boston 
the people only marry their cousins. Then 
Mamma is out of sorts because the country 
is exceedingly dear and we have spent all our 
money. Moreover, I have neither eloped, nor 
been insulted, nor been talked about, nor— 
so far as I know—deteriorated in manners 
or character; so that Mamma is wrong in 
all her previsions. I think she would have 
rather liked me to be insulted. But I have 
been insulted as little as I have been adored. 
They don’t adore you over here; they only 
make you think they are going to. Do you 
remember the two gentlemen who were on 
the ship, and who, after we arrived here, 
came to see me @ four de rile? At first I 
never dreamed they were making love to 
me, though Mamma was sure it must be 
that; then, as it went on a good while, 
I thought perhaps it was that; and I ended 
by seeing that it wasn’t anything! It was 
simply conversation; they are very fond 
of conversation over here. Mr. Leverett and 
Mr. Cockerel disappeared one fine day, 
without the smallest pretension to having 
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broken my heart, I am sure, though, it only 
depended on me to think they had! Ajj 
the gentlemen are like that; you can’t tel] 
what they mean; everything is very con. 
fused; society appears to consist of a sort 
of innocent jilting. I think, on the whole. 
I am a little disappointed—I don’t mean 
about one’s not marrying; I mean about the 
life generally. It seems so different at first, 
that you expect it will be very exciting; 
and then you find that, after all, when you 
have walked out for a week or two by your. 
self and driven out with a gentleman in a 
buggy, that’s aboyt all there is of it, as they 
say here. Mamma is very angry at not find- 
ing more to dislike; she admitted yesterday 
that, once one has got a little settled, the 
country has not even the merit of being 
hateful. This has evidently something to do 
with her suddenly proposing three days ago 
that we should go to the West. Imagine 
my surprise at such an idea coming from 
Mamma! The people in the fension —who, 
as usual, wish immensely to get rid of her— 
have talked to her about the West, and she 
has taken it up with a kind of desperation. 
You see, we must do something; we can't 
simply remain here. We are rapidly being 
ruined, and we are not—so to speak—get- 
ting married. Perhaps it will be easier in 
the West ; at any rate, it will be cheaper, and 


the country will have the advantage of being 
more hateful. It is a question between that 
and returning to Europe, and for the moment 


Mamma is balancing. I say nothing: I 
am really indifferent; perhaps I shall marry 
a pioneer. I am just thinking how I shall 
give back my liberty. It really wont be 
possible ; I haven’t got it any more; I have 
given it away to others. Mamma may re- 
cover it, if she can, from ¢Aem/ She comes 
in at this moment to say that we must push 
farther—she has decided for the West. 
Wonderful Mamma! It appears that my 
real chance is for a pioneer—they have 
sometimes millions. But, fancy us in the 
West! 
Henry James, Jr. 
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In the year 1867, Professor W. D. Whitney 
contributed to the New York “ Nation” a series 
of articles on the subject of English spelling. 
At the outset he took the pains to describe the 
feeling then existing in regard to the desira- 
bility of reform, and there is no question that 
he described it accurately. According to his 
statement public sentiment was more unani- 
mous and more bitter in its hostility to any 
change in orthography than it had been for a 
long period before. Movements which had 
once made some headway had either been 
abandoned or were on the point of being 
abandoned. The favorers of even the slight- 
est reform were not only insignificant as 
regards numbers, they were even more insig- 
nificant as regards influence. If any feeling 
existed besides that of unquestioning acquies- 
cence in what had come to be established, it 
was of a reactionary nature, for there was a 
growing disposition in this country to re-intro- 
duce any absurdity still found in the spelling 
used in Great Britain, which, by accident or 
design, or a lucky attack of common sense, 
had dropped out of the spelling used in 
America. The outlook was certainly gloomy 
enough to every one who felt that the present 
condition of English orthography was not 
merely a barrier to the spread of our tongue, 
but both a disgrace and an intellectual injury 
to the men who speak it. 

Little more than fifteen years have gone 
by, and the change which has already taken 

lace is remarkable. Whatever else it shows, 
it proves that there is no insuperable obstacle 
to the success of the movement, if its advo- 
cates are not only willing to labor, but are 
also willing to wait. It has already attained 
to a certain degree of popular favor. It is no 
longer ridiculed ; it begins to be feared. The 
minds of most men, moreover, are now in a 
state in regard to it such as they have never 
been in before,—in a state in which they are 
prepared to examine fairly and dispassionately 
the arguments for or against change. This is 
certainly a great advance. There are some, 
accordingly, who think that public sentiment 
is already nearly ripe for a wide-reaching and 
radical reform. Anxious as I should be to 
find myself a false prophet, I see no such 
clear evidence of the speedy triumph of reason 
over prejudice and prescription. As most of 
the hostility to any change has been and still 
is due to pure ignorance of the condition in 
which our orthography is, so it is to be feared 
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that some of the favor with which a reform 
of it is regarded is also due to ignorance of 
what reform really means. In fact, from the 
very beginning, there have been in the pres- 
ent movement two parties holding widely dif- 
ferent views. They may unite against a 
common foe; but a triumph there would be 
certain to be followed by a division among 
the conquerors. In this respect spelling 
reform is no different from any other reform. 
But while it is nothing to its discredit that 
this should be the case, it may be very much 
to its disadvantage if the fact is not recog- 
nized from the outset. 

Moreover, it ought to be premised, that as 
no reform ever yet proved an unmixed bless- 
ing, neither will a reform of the spelling prove 
such, if actually accomplished. Especially 
will this be true of it at its introduction. A 
change on any wide scale in English orthog- 
raphy will involve for the time being grave 
disadvantages. Do the best we can, there 
must be a period of chaos. The conflict be- 
tween the old that is going out and the new 
which is coming in, can not fail to produce 
more or less of confusion. Such a state of 
things has about it, on a small scale, much that 
is annoying, and, perhaps, some things even 
harmful. One peculiar difficulty, invariably 
attendant upon changes in the established 
spelling, deserves especial mention. This is 
the fact that any alteration of the usual form 
of a word, no matter how slight, is sure at 
first to attract the attention to the symbol, 
and distract it from the meaning which the 
symbol was intended to convey. These dis- 
advantages and these disturbances last, in- 
deed, only for a time; but they are very real 
while they do last. Those of us who believe 
that the permanent benefits accruing to the 
users of our tongue from a radical reform 
overweigh immensely the temporary inconven- 
iences and annoyances to which they will be 
subject, can well afford to bear with the 
hesitation of those who like the end in view, 
but dislike the toil and trouble that must be 
gone through to reach it. The reasons of such 
for a reluctance to unsettle the existing con- 
dition of things are widely different from the 
pretentious objections urged against change 
by men who show by every word they utter, 
that it is a subject about which they have no 
knowledge and upon which they have spent 
no thought. The existence of a class of per- 
sons who look upon the present state of our 
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orthography as an evil, but an evil that can 
not be got rid of without costing more 
than the benefit received in return, must 
always be taken into consideration. When 
we add to them the large number of those 
who are opposed to change here, because 
they are opposed to change everywhere, 
we get some glimpse of the labor that will 
have to be done before the public mind has 
been educated up to the point of desiring to 
have a theoretical reform put into actual 
practice. 

It would, therefore, be no hard task to 
show that a long time must elapse before 
any new system of orthography, however 
perfect, could hope for general adoption. For 
the purposes of this discussion, however, let 
it be assumed that this point has been reached; 
that a reform of some kind is generally looked 
upon not only as desirable, but as practicable. 
At once arises the question what shall be its 
nature? How far shall it be carried? On this 
very subject, as it has been intimated, there 
exist two parties; indeed, they have existed 
from a period long before the present move- 
ment was contemplated. They may be charac- 
terized by a slight difference in wording. 
One of them favors reform iz English orthog- 
raphy, the other favors reform ef English 
orthography. In one sense the second party 
would be included in the first, just as in the 
contest which led to the American civil war, 
those who sought the abolition of slavery 
could be reckoned among those who were 
opposed to its extension. Still the differences 
between the two are marked, and from certain 
points of view are fundamental. As to the 
one or other of these have belonged all those 
concerned in previous efforts for reform, and 
now do belong all those interested in the 
present effort, an exact account of the posi- 
tion each party occupies will show the differ- 
ent forces at work in this field, and the 
relation they bear to one another. 

Reform iz English orthography does not 
imply any sweeping change whatever. The 
spelling is to be left essentially what it is 
now. A number of simplifications only are 
to be adopted. One of the most important 
of these would naturally be the dropping 
of useless letters, particularly in those cases 
where the useless letter is misleading as to 
the derivation, as, for instance, the 4 in rhyme, 
the ¢ in scent, and the g in foreign and sovereign. 
Another would be the reduction to uniform- 
ity of ending of words belonging to the same 
class. An illustration of this, familiar to all, 
would be the rejection of one of the two 
terminations our and or. A more marked 
change still would be a modification of 
spelling where the pronunciation required it. 
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Thus, the passive participle in ed would be 
written with 4, when it was so sounded, as 
mixt and fixt for mixed and fixed. This 
already prevails to a certain degree ; and the 
effort made here would simply be to extend 
a principle, which is now applied to some 
words, to every one of the class to which 
they belong. 

All the changes which the advocates of 
reform iz English orthography propose are 
of this nature. It is evident at a glance that 
alterations such as these are far from revo. 
lutionary. So little, indeed, are they of that 
character, that, if carried out completely, they 
would not materially affect the external ap- 
pearance of the spelling. This is both the 
claim and the boast of those who seek for 
improvement in our orthography, but no 
thorough reconstruction of it. They pride 
themselves upon the fact that the changes 
which they wish to bring about are not radi- 
cal and sweeping. They are in favor of what 
they call a judicious reform,—reform which, 
because it is judicious, is therefore practica- 
ble. Certainly it might seem at first view that 
a movement of this kind would need only to 
attract the attention of men in order to succeed. 
A believer in sweeping changes might find 
fault with it for falling far short of what it 
claimed to do; but what serious objection 
could be made by an advocate of the existing 
system against alterations, slight in them- 
selves, and having no other effect, scarcely, 
than that of producing uniformity where there 
is now only arbitrary diversity ? It would 
surely seem hard for a being, who believes 
that he has intellect enough to be lost or 
saved, to pretend that he sees any reason 
why the plural of words ending in @ should 
in some cases be spelled with simple s, in 
other cases with es. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
against such changes as these the bitterest 
hostility has been shown in the past. Who 
is ignorant of the strife in regard to words 
ending in or or our, and the absurd arguments 
brought forward to sustain incorrect state- 
ments? Or take as even a more signal 
illustration the controversy about the ter- 
minations ¢r or re, in which the assertion 
was often made by some, and believed by 
most, that in words like theater, meter, and 
center the spelling, with the ending er instead 
of re, was an unauthorized innovation of 
Webster’s. The truth is, if my own special 
reading represents fairly the general practice, 
that in the sixteenth and the first half of the 
seventeenth century, while both ways of 
writing these words existed side by side, 
the termination er is far more common than 
that in ve. Let any one consult the original 
editions of Spenser, Ben Jonson, and Shak- 
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re, for the spelling of ‘heater, at a time 
when the theater was in its highest glory, 
and it is safe to say that where the word is 
found ending in 7¢ once, it will be found three 
times, at the very least, ending in er. Particu- 
lar facts may perhaps carry more weight than 

eneral assertions. The first complete edition 
of Shakspere’s plays was published in 1623. 
In that work sepudcher occurs thirteen times ; 
itis spelled eleven times with er, Scepter occurs 
thirty-seven times ; it is not once spelled with 
re, but always with er. Center occurs twelve 
times, and in nine instances out of the twelve 
itends iner. Itis needless to multiply further 
examples. 

All these attempts, however, at so-called 
judicious reform have met, as has been said, 
with neglect as marked or with attacks as 
bitter as could have followed the most revo- 
lutionary suggestions. In part this result was 
a deserved one. A piecemeal restoration of 
anything, by one who does not intend to re- 
store the whole in conformity, will always 
leave not only much to be desired, but intro- 
duce a great deal to be deprecated; and of 
this last the opponents of even the slightest 
change will be sure to make the most. It 
may be added, indeed, that much of the dis- 
credit which has attached to movements in 
favor of spelling reform in the past has been 
in many instances due to the imperfect knowl- 
edge of those who have been concerned in 
them. They saw that there was an evil, but 
they did not see what the evil was. They did 
not propose their half-way measures as prep- 
arations for something better; they looked 
upon them as final in themselves. It will be 
instructive to glance at some of these efforts, 
designed merely to improve, but not to recon- 
struct. It need hardly be said that reform of this 
partial kind could never be pressed conscien- 
tiously as reform, until after uniformity of spell- 
ing had been established ; and, consequently, 
changes in orthography as distinguished from 
change of orthography do not go back to an 
early period, at least on any extensive scale. 
Nearly all of them took place in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century or the first half 
of the nineteenth, more especially in the 
former. Johnson’s method of spelling was 
then felt, more than it was later, as a tyranny ; 
for it was so new that all had not become 
used to it, and none had learned to love it, at 
least with the gushing affection of our time. 
Many there were who still remembered the 
former state of comparative freedom; a few 
who sought to set up rival thrones of their 
own. The crotchets, moreover, in which in- 
dividual writers have indulged, have been 
numberless ; but, as in the vast majority of 
cases the changes proposed by them have 
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been based upon no scientific principles, still 
less have been the product of any thoroughly 
worked-out theory; they have served little 
other purpose than to arrest momentarily the 
attention of the curious, and have had abso- 
lutely no influence whatever upon the orthog- 
raphy generally received. It is not necessary 
to remind readers familiar with the writings 
of the historian Mitford, of Archdeacon Hare, 
and of Walter Savage Landor, of the strange 
spellings they sometimes employed. One 
favorite object of hatred with all these par- 
tial reformers was the s of island; and, cer- 
tainly, if it be just to single out one thing for 
abuse where there is so much contemptible, 
this would be a fair case ; for it is one of the 
worst fruits of that alliance—too common 
with us—between writers who knew too much 
and printers who knew too little. The s of 
island was never pronounced. It did not 
belong to the word from which it came; it was 
never so written for several hundred years in 
English. But the blundering etymology of the 
sixteenth century inserted an s, and the print- 
ing-offices of the seventeenth century estab- 
lished s and perpetuated it. It is now so 
firmly fixed in the affections of most of us 
that the thought of its rejection from the 
word brings grief to many a happy house- 
hold and burdens the columns of the news- 
papers with many an indignant protest. 

Most of these attempts at reform have, in 
fact, not only been partial, but they have been 
merely in the direction of a mechanical uni- 
formity which had not the slightest reason in 
the nature of things upon which to base itself. 
One illustration of this effort to bring about 
change which was not improvement can be 
found in the alterations proposed at the end 
of the last century by Joseph Ritson. To 
scholars, Ritson is well known as the fiercest 
of antiquaries, who loved accuracy with the 
same passion that other men love persons, 
and who hated a mistake, whether arising 
from ignorance or inadvertence, as a saint 
might hate a deliberate lie. He is equally 
well known for his devotion to a vegetable 
diet, and for the exhibition, at least in crit- 
icism, of a bloodthirstiness of disposition 
which the most savage of carnivorous animals 
might have contemplated with envy. The 
alterations he proposed and carried out in 
his published works tended in certain ways 
toward formal regularity; but they also 
tended to make the divergence between the 
spelling and the pronunciation still wider. 
For instance, the so-called regular verb in 
English usually adds ed to form the preterite. 
Ritson made the general rule universal, and 
appended the termination, also, to words end- 
ing in ¢; so that the past tense, for example, 
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of Jove, oblige, and surprise, would appear 
as loveed, obligeed, and surpriseed. As no body 
pronounces the one ¢ which already exists in 
these preterites, the insertion of another un- 
necessary letter could have only the effect of 
adding an extra weight to the burden which 
these unfortunate words were carrying, as it 
was. Other changes proposed by Ritson were 
not so bad as this, but they were all valueless. 
He himself, however, was too thoroughly hon- 
est a man to pretend that he had arrived at 
any knowledge of the principles which under- 
lie the reconstruction of our orthography, and 
appeared at last to lose all confidence in his 
own alterations. Under his influence his 
nephew had also been affected with the fever 
of reform, and spelled many words in a way 
different from that commonly followed. 
Ritson, in a letter written in 1795, informed 
his kinsman that he—the latter—was entirely 
ignorant of the principles both of orthography 
and pronunciation, and rather wished to be 
singular than studied to be right. “ For my 
part,” he added, “I am as little fitted fora 
master as you are fora scholar.” 

Such changes as these of Ritson provoked 
amusement rather than opposition. The 
knowledge of them, indeed, hardly came to 
the ears of those devoted but never very well 
informed idolaters of the existing orthography, 
who feel that the future of the English lan- 
guage and literature depends upon its present 
spelling, and that the preservation of that 
spelling in its purity, or rather in its impurity, 
rests mainly upon them. They did not attack 
Ritson’s views, because they never heard of 
them. These changes, again, were too un- 
scientific in their nature to be worthy of serious 
consideration by one who had the least com- 
prehension of the difficulties under which our 
orthography labors. Ritson himself lived long 
enough not only to doubt the value of his 
own efforts, but to see that his efforts had been 
attended by positive pecuniary disadvantage 
to himself. In a letter to Sir Walter Scott, 
written in 1803, he tells that author that his 
publishers, the Longmans, thought that the 
orthography made use of in his life of King 
Arthur had been unfavorable to its sale. Yet 
this was a work addressed to a class of per- 
sons who might be supposed peculiarly free 
from prejudices of this sort. A fact of such a 
kind speaks stronger than volumes of disserta- 
tions, as to the opposition which reform of 
spelling must overcome before it can be by 
many even fairly considered. 

But of these partial reforms it is the one 
proposed by Webster that is most familiar to 
Americans, and, perhaps, to all English-speak- 
ing readers ; for the storm which it raised was 
violent enough at one time to be felt in all 
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lands where our tongue was employed. Nor 
has it so completely subsided that occasional 
mutterings of it are not even yet heard. The 
Websterian orthography, it is to be remarked 
at this point, is found only in its primitive, 
unadulterated purity in the edition of 1828, 
All dictionaries bearing other dates than that 
must be neglected by him who seeks to pene- 
trate to the very well-head of this movement: 
for the author himself, or his revisers for him, 
bent before the orthographic gale, and silently 
struck out in the late editions every method 
of spelling which the popular palate could 
not be brought to endure, or inserted evety- 
thing which it craved. No more than those 
who preceded him did Webster go to work 
upon correct principles, even when looked at 
from the point of view of a partial reform. 
One main defect pervading his plan was that 
it was an effort to alter the orthography, 
partly according to analogy and partly ac- 
cording to derivation. He could not well do 
both ; and, moreover, he was often not con- 
sistent in the one, and very often not correct 
in the other. As far back as 1806 Webster 
had published an octavo dictionary of the 
English language. From that time for the 
next twenty years his attention was mainly 
directed to the compilation of such a work on 
a large scale. He soon found it necessary, he 
tells us, to discard the etymological investiga- 
tions of his predecessors as being insufficient 
and untrustworthy, which they most certainly 
were ; but, by way of remedying this defect, he 
devoted years to getting up a series of deriva- 
tions which were more insufficient and un- 
trustworthy still. In the process of doing this 
he made a study of some twenty languages, 
and formed a synopsis of the principal words 
in these, arranged in classes under their primary 
elements or letters. The results of this study 
were embodied in his dictionary of 1828, and 
the orthography was occasionally made to 
conform to it. Webster took a serene satis- 
faction in his new spellings ; but it was upon 
his etymology that he prided himself. In his 
view it furnished a revelation of the hidden 
mysteries of language, and a solution of the 
problem of its origin. With his eyes intently 
fixed upon the tower of Babel, he probably 
never felt so happy as when he fancied he 
had come upon the trace of some English 
word found in the tongues made use of in 
the courts of Nimrod or Chedorlaomer. 
Nothing, indeed, could be absurder than the 
theory upon which he went, even had his 
assumed facts been trustworthy. The remote 
derivation of a word has little influence either 
upon the present spelling or meaning; and 
the attempt to make it do full service in either 
capacity shows a total misconception of the 
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principles which regulate the development of 
both. The science of comparative philology 
was then, indeed, in its infancy, and Webster 
cannot be held blameworthy for not antici- 
pating discoveries subsequently made; but 
that man can never be regarded as a safe 
guide, in any department of investigation, who 
contents himself with an imperfect theory and 
forces his facts to accommodate themselves to 
it. Especially is he an unsafe guide who, in 
the matter of derivation, leaves the domain 
of the historical and certain for the plausible 
and possible. Webster had just enough of 
that half-learning which enables a man, when 
he arrives at correct conclusions, to give wrong 
reasons for them ; and it was a natural conse- 
quence that there should be a mixture of truth 
and error in his statements. One noted in- 
stance may be cited. In the edition of 1828 
bridegroom appears as bridegoom, and the ex- 
isting form is censured as a gross corruption 
which ought no longerto remain as a reproach 
to philology. It may be asked, Why? Be- 
cause the second syllable is derived directly 
from the Anglo-Saxon guma, which means a 
“man,” and the letter r has etymologically 
no business there whatever. So far as regards 
the derivation, the answer is well enough ; 
equally true it is that, if the pronunciation is 
to be considered, there is a good deal of busi- 
ness for the letter 7. But Webster went on to 
add that the corruption sprang from con- 
founding the groom of the compound dride- 
groom with the simple word groom, so that 
bridegroom, as usually written, instead of 
being a bride’s man, really means a bride’s 
hostler,—a position to which the humblest of 
suitors could hardly be expected to look for- 
ward with longing eyes, at any rate as a per- 
manent situation. For the onginal of groom, 
accordingly, he abandoned Europe and ven- 
tured into Asia, and there found a Persian word 
germa, meaning “ hostler.” This he captured 
and impressed into service, and made it do 
duty as the ancestor of groom; though when 
and under what circumstances it took its 
journey of several thousand miles to reach 
the English he did not think it worth while 
to tell us. There is scarcely any reasonable 
doubt that the groom of our simple word and 
of the compound is precisely the same, an r 
having been inserted in it, as in vagrant, hoarse, 
and several other words. 

Strange to say, this weak and absurd 
etymologizing is even to this day spoken of 
with respect by many of Webster's critics, 
who have no feeling but horror for the conduct 
of the man that could seriously propose to 
spell center with er instead of re. It is a hard 
thing to say of a work which has taken up 
the greater part of the life-time of an earnest 
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student, that it is of little value; but there is 
not the slightest doubt that nearly all of 
Webster’s supposed philological discoveries 
were the merest rubbish, and all inferences 
based upon them, in regard to the proper 
method of spelling, were utterly unworthy of 
respect. The derivation, indeed, had at last 
to follow the fate which had already over- 
taken a great deal of the new orthography. 
Its retention was a little too much for the 
last revisers of the dictionary, who in the 
edition of 1864 swept away at one fell 
swoop, into the limbo of forgetable and for- 
gotten things, the fruits of twenty years of 
etymological study, and put in their place der- 
ivations which fairly represented the latest and 
best results of modern scholarship. Those 
conclusions, which in the eyes of the author 
had given him the key to unlock the hidden 
secrets of language, are no longer allowed to 
appear on the pages of the very work which 
perpetuates his name. 

The changes of another sort, based upon 
analogy, which Webster introduced with the 
idea of making the spelling of certain classes 
of words uniform, are liable to little positive 
objection, at least by those who advocate 
merely a partial reform. A few of them, in 
spite of violent opposition, have in this country 
fully held their own. The consequence is, that 
in case of a certain number of words we 
have two methods of spelling in common use, 


—a state of things which, it seems to me, 
every one who has the reform of our orthog- 
raphy at heart must contemplate with un- 


qualified satisfaction. Not that Webster's 
proposed changes, even had they been gener- 
ally adopted, would have gone to the real 
root of the evil. Far from it. At best they 
merely touch the surface, and then in only 
a few places. But one effect they have pro- 
duced. They have in some measure prevented 
us, and do still prevent us, from falling into 
the dead level of an unreasoning uniformity. 
By bringing before us two methods of spell- 
ing, they keep open the question of the 
legitimacy of each, and expose to every 
unprejudiced investigator the utter shallow- 
ness of the argument that opposes change. 
Slight as these alterations were, however, 
they met with the bitterest hostility on their 
introduction. The love of little things is 
deeply implanted in the human mind. It is, 
therefore, natural, perhaps, that the minor 
changes in spelling which Webster proposed 
should have met with an attack far more 
violent than that which was directed against 
his tremendous etymological speculations ; 
and on the publication of Worcester’s diction- 
ary, which adhered to the generally received 
orthography, a wordy war arose which lasted 
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for years. Combatants from every quarter 
leaped at once into the arena. They were 
easily equipped for the contest, for virulence 
was the main thing required. Intellect was 
not essential to the discussion, and knowledge 
would have been a death-blow to it. The 
war of the dictionaries, as it was called, is 
therefore of interest to us at this point of time, 
not for any principle involved in it, but 
mainly as an illustration of how earnestly and 
even furiously men can be got to fight for a 
cause they do not understand. There is no 
question, indeed, but Webster laid himself 
open to attack. Perfect consistency is not to 
be looked for in this world ; but the man who 
sets out to make only a partial reform of 
English orthography cannot help being incon- 
sistent, and inadvertence will add failures of 
its own to the contradictions involved in the 
very incompleteness of his scheme. In both 
respects the lexicographer did not carry out 
the principles he had avowed. There were 
whole classes of words which he hesitated to 
change ; and the reformer, no less than the 
woman who hesitates, is lost. Of these half- 
measures, whether due to oversight or to 
doubt, one illustration will suffice. No man 
who seeks to make orthography etymologi- 
cally uniform can have failed to notice the 
difference in spelling in words derived from 
the compounds of the Latin cede. Why 
should proceed be written with ceed and pre- 
cede with cede? Here was a glaring anomaly 
which, on the principles of analogy, demanded 
to be removed, if anything did. But Webster 
was unequal to the occasion. He spelled, for 
instance, in the edition of 1828, exceed with 
ceed and accede with cede, which every one 
does, to be sure, but which he personally had 
no business to do. In conformity with his 
avowed views he was bound to make uniform 
the orthography of all the words which come 
from the Latin cedo. As he failed to do this, 
the same sort of contumely fell upon him that 
awaits every reformer who shrinks from the 
logical results of his own principles. The fact 
of the matter is that Webster was so much 
under the sway of the devil of derivation that 
spelling by analogy occupied a very subordi- 
nate position in his mind. His work is only 
deserving of notice because it happened in 
some cases to be successful. Its chief value, 
as has already been implied, consists in the 
fact that it has kept alive a feeling of hostility 
to the present orthography of the English 
tongue; that it has saved many from paying 
a silly and slavish deference to the opinions 
of a not very well-informed lexicographer of 
the eighteenth century; and that by these 
means it has given to some a hope, to others 
a fear, to all a warning, that, however long 
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Philistia may cling to her idols, they will be 
broken at last. 

These slight attempts at change have met 
with unreasoning opposition in the past. Stil] 
the world does move. Many will now be 
found who, while utterly disapproving any 
project of radical reform, have yet got on 
to a point at which they are willing to admit 
that we are not so absolutely perfect that we 
cannot be improved. Some of those who 
naturally belong to the party of opposition 
to all change now go so far as to express 
themselves in favor of certain modifications 
and alterations. It is, of course, understood 
that these must be judicious—for that ad- 
jective always plays a conspicuous part when 
men are talking about measures which they 
do not thoroughly comprehend. It need 
hardly be said that none of these so-called 
judicious reforms, which consist merely in 
simplifying the spelling of certain words or 
certain classes of words, could ever be sat- 
isfactory, as a final result, to any one who 
had a clear conception of the nature of the 
problem to be solved, and, as a consequence, 
had in view a real and not pretended refor- 
mation of English orthography. ‘True, he 
would sympathize with a movement of this 
kind, so far as it went. In fact, he would 
go farther. Nearly all the advocates of 
reform of orthography would unite in saying 


that it must be preceded by reform iv or- 
thography ; that, imperfect and unsatisfactory 
as 1s the latter, it is a step necessary to be 


taken in order to arrive at the former. It 
is only thus that the tyranny of the existing 
system can be broken down, with all the 
absurd notions that have flourished under 
its shade,—notions of its sacredness, of its 
historical interest, of its etymological value, 
of its close connection with the literature 
of our tongue. But any movement that 
stopped short with changing the spelling 
of certain classes of words would be little 
improvement on the chaos in .which we 
are at present; so little, indeed, that if it is 
not to be a stepping-stone to something 
better and complete, it would hardly be 
worth the time and trouble it would cost 
to bring it about. For this partial reform, 
this judicious alteration is not in any proper 
sense of the word a reform at all. At this 
point of the discussion it becomes a matter 
of first importance to bring out plainly and 
sharply the exact character of the evil which 
afflicts English orthography; for, often as 
it has been stated, it is evidently not yet 
comprehended by large numbers of even 
educated men. When once the nature of 
the disease is understood, it may not be easy 
to find the remedy that will cure it; but it 
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does become at once very manifest that cer- 
tain nostrums which find favor with many 
will not cure it. 

The fundamental evil does not lie in the 
existence of useless letters, which in so many 
cases are, in addition to their uselessness, 
the records of fictitious history or perverted 
etymology. This is something that needs 
especially to be insisted upon, because it is 
against these “ interesting encumbrances and 
anomalies,” as the London “Times” calls 
them, that efforts at reform are naturally 
at first directed; and what is only a side 
issue, though an important one, becomes to 
the minds of many the main issue. This 
fundamental evil, as it is generally stated, 
lies in the fact that our language, as at 
present spelled, has a multitude of signs for 
the same sound, and a multitude of sounds 
for the same sign. But an abstract statement 
of this kind means little or nothing to the 
mass of men; a few examples may make 
it mean a great deal. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the vowel-sound which is seen in 
the words met, sweat, any, said, says, and 
jeopard. Here is one sound, that of short ¢, 
which is represented in these various words 
by six different signs, by ¢, by ea, by a, by 
ai, by ay, by co. Take again the vowel-sound 
heard in rude, move, rood, routine, rheum, 
drew, shoe, rued, and bruise. Here the same 
sound is represented by nine signs: by uw, by 
0, by 00, by ou, by eu, by ew, by oe, by ue, 
and by mw. Take again the sound which 
we call “long ¢,” which was originally with 
us represented by #, and which is still so rep- 
resented in other languages. It is found in 
meet, mete, meat, machine, grief, receive, key, 
people, aegis, and is thus’ denoted by the nine 
different signs of ec, of ¢, of ea, of i, of iz, 
of ¢i, of ey, of eo, of @. This will do for one 
side of the shield; the other cannot he said 
to present a more attractive view. The sign 
ou has six different sounds, according as it 
is found in the words sour, pour, would, tour, 
sought, and couple ; the sign ea has five differ- 
ent sounds as seen in Acat, sweat, great, heart, 
and Acard. Illustrations similar to these 
could be multiplied; but enough have been 
given to show the nature of the evil under 
which we suffer. These, moreover, are neither 
accidental nor extreme instances of the law- 
lessness which runs riot in the spelling of our 
tongue. What is true of these vowels, or of 
these combinations of vowels, is true of all 
the others, and of the sounds denoted by 
them; and as there is no word into which 
a vowel does not enter, it follows that there 
is no English word which cannot be justifi- 
ably spelt according to the analogy of the 
received orthography in a variety of ways. 
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Kind, for illustration, can be written 4eind, for 
in this way is written Acight,; it can be written 
kuind, for so is guile ; it can be written Aeynd, 
for so is eye; it can be written Aynd, for so 
is Hfe,; it can be written Auynd, for so is 
buy ; it can be written Aaind, for so is aisle ; 
it can be written 4iend, for so is relied. The 
whole vowel-system is in a state of chaos; 
and if confusion existed to the same extent 
among the consonants, the acquisition of 
English orthography would be the work of a 
life-time. Fortunately, the latter have largely 
remained true to the office for which they 
were created, though even here there are 
anomalies enough to give plenty of employ- 
ment to those who favor partial measures 
of reform. Thus @ has sometimes the sound 
of 4, f that of v, g that of 7, and the sound 
of & or “¢ hard” is not only represented 
by these two letters, but by c/# and by g. 
But the trouble with the consonants is not 
only slight in itself, comparatively speaking, 
but, in the majority of cases where it exists, 
it is not that they are pronounced improperly, 
but that they are not pronounced at all. 

It is a necessary consequence of the arbi- 
trary and varying sounds given to the vowels, 
or the combinations of vowels, that learning 
to spell has become with us a purely mechan- 
ical process. As an intellectual discipline it is 
as utterly valueless as mere memorizing, where 
the student does not understand what he is 
going over. Like that, it is also a positive 
intellectual injury. At the very outset of 
his education the child is introduced into a 
study in which one natural process, that 
of reasoning from analogy, is summarily 
suppressed. He finds at once, because the 
sound in one word is represented one way, 
that it does not follow, as it ought, that in 
the next word he comes to it will be repre- 
sented the same way. On the contrary, he 
finds it denotéd by an entirely different com- 
bination of letters, for no reason which he 
can possibly discover. Instead of spelling 
doing the proper and legitimate business of 
teaching him the knowledge and distinction 
of sounds, it takes the speediest and most 
effectual method of preventing his attainment 
of any such knowledge; for it not merely 
neglects to call his attention to it, it forces 
him to disregard it, to look upon it as an ele- 
ment not properly to be considered. He 
does not learn to forget, for he never has 
known that there is any particular value to 
any vowel, or to any combination of vowels ; 
and when he grows up he is naturally — 
to despise what he is unable to comprehend. 
In the case of the consonants he is somewhat 
better off; and this is what saves our orthog- 
raphy from total anarchy, and makes it possi- 
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ble for any large number to learn it at all. 
An indirect but striking result of this law- 
lessness is that the English race, as a race, 
has no knowledge whatever of sounds ; that 
one whole important domain of knowledge, 
which ought to have come to them through 
their spelling, almost without their being 
aware of it, is lost to them entirely. Evi- 
dences of this wide-spread and profound 
ignorance exist on every side, though they 
naturally find their most conspicuous public 
manifestation in the writings of those who 
argue in favor of the present orthography. 
Two or three years ago, a series of articles 
appeared in a Western periodical, attacking 
the movement in favor of a reform, and in it 
occur these sentences: “ We are asked,” says 
the author, “to spell ave without the ¢, be- 
cause that letter is not pronounced. Very well; 
then drop the a, for that is not pronounced 
either.” In the same spirit the writer goes 
on to say that fanatical advocates of change 
should denote the words see and sea simply 
by ¢— “spelling only the letter sounded.” 
Here is a person producing a series of arti- 
cles on orthography who is so utterly unac- 
quainted with the primary elementary facts 
of spelling as to fancy that the sound of r and 
¢ by themselves is the same as the name we 
give to those letters; who does not know that 
the name cannot be pronounced unless a 
vowel precedes the ¢ and follows the ¢. Yet it 
is safe to say that nine out of every ten 
readers of these articles did not notice the 
absurdity of the statement which declares 
that @ is not pronounced in ave, or that sea 
and see could be properly spelled by simple ¢. 
It will be hard for many to comprehend it, 
even after their attention is called to it. This 
unnecessary ignorance reacts upon the feelings 
with which the idea of reform is regarded. 
The educated class have so largely with us 
come to look upon the alphabet as a mere 
mechanical contrivance, they have so entirely 
lost sight of the object for which it exists, that 
they are, in many cases, almost disposed to 
resent the proposition that they should em- 
ploy it for the purposes for which it was cre- 
ated. It would be thinking too meanly of 
human nature, however, to infer that men 
could delight in this condition of things if 
they once came fully to appreciate it. But to 
that point very few of them ever arrive ; and 
ignorance of the real evil disposes them to 
look with distrust upon any attempts to rem- 
edy it. Inaccurate assertions, based upon the 
loosest thinking, are constantly uttered. One 
writer gravely informs us that it is an insuper- 
able objection to change of our orthography, 
that it would make necessary another forma- 
tive period in the history of our language ; 
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and, for fear that the full force of this terrible 
indictment should be overlooked, he prints it 
in italics. What possible conception can exist 
in the mind of such an objector as to what 
constitutes a formative period in the history 
of speech ? Does spelling reform introduce 
new words or give new meanings to old 
ones? Does it destroy existing inflections or 
add any to their number? Does it vary in 
the slightest the order of words in the sen- 
tence or cause the least modification of the 
least important rule of syntax ? It might just 
as reasonably be said that the putting on of a 
new suit of clothes makes necessary a new for- 
mative period in the history of a man’s life, 
Yet the current objections to spelling reform 
are largely made up of assertions of this kind, 
which are nothing more than the results of 
inaccurate knowledge or careless thinking. 
The ignorance of the whole subject is some- 
times amusing, sometimes disheartening ; it is 
always appalling. 

Owing, therefore, to the confusion into 
which our orthography has fallen and the at- 
titude of mind which the men of our race 
have assumed toward the subject, the prob- 
lem of reforming it would, under the most 
favorable circumstances, be a hard one. But 
it is, with us, complicated by difficulties of 
another kind. To get a proper conception 
of these, it is necessary to fix our eyes on an 
ideally correct condition of things. This can 
be stated briefly but clearly. In order that a 
language shall be spelled properly, it is nec- 
essary that every letter or combination of let- 
ters should have a fixed and _ unalterable 
sound wherever appearing ; and, in turn, that 
every sound should have its fixed and unal- 
terable representation in a particular letter or 
combination of letters. The moment a word 
is seen, the reader must know how to pro- 
nounce it; the moment it falls upon his ear 
the hearer must know how to spell it. Of all 
the cultivated tongues of Christendom we 
stand at the farthest remove from this ideally 
correct state. After us, though at a long dis- 
tance, follows the French. It is partly our 
fault, and partly our misfortune, that this 
should be the case. If it continues to be such, 
it is wholly our fault. In exhibiting our exact 
condition, it is necessary to bring into sharp 
contrast the number of sounds existing in the 
language and the means of representing them 
afforded by the English alphabet. It is a 
view that not only makes clear the desirabil- 
ity of reform, but also the long and sustained 
effort that will be needed before it can be car- 
ried into practical effect. 

Let us give its full weight here to one ob- 
jection to spelling reform which has, what 
most objections have not, a show of reason. 
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The number of sounds belonging to our 
h is differently given by different or- 
thoépists of established reputation. If here 
there were important and radical variations, 
this might justly be considered fatal to any 
scheme of reform. But this variation is very 
far from being either important or radical. It 
is confined to the representation of two or 
three vowel-sounds. It may possibly be due 
to differences of analysis, according to which 
a particular sound is looked upon by one 
man as entirely distinct from some other 
sound, and, by another man, as a mere 
shade of it; but far more probably, in fact, 
pretty certainly, it arises from actual dif- 
ference of pronunciation. In any spelling 
reform, authoritatively established, such dis- 
agreements must be, and would be settled by 
compromise, by general concurrence in what 
was to be regarded as the proper pronuncia- 
tion. Outside of the vowel-sounds referred 
to, there is no essential disagreement between 
leading orthoépists ; and, in consequence, the 
number of sounds in our language is stated 
almost invariably as somewhat over forty. 
The precise number is of no importance in 
the following discussion ; and, for the sake of 
convenience, I shall follow the analysis of 
them as laid down for his own usage by Pro- 
fessor Whitney, in his essay on the Elements 
of English Pronunciation, contained in the 
volume forming the second series of his “ Ori- 
ental and Linguistic Studies.” In this analysis 
there are twenty-four sounds given to the 
consonants, and nineteen to the vowels and 
diphthongs ; consequently, forty-three in all. 
Before going farther, however, it may be 
well to give a passing notice to one ghastly 
specter of an argument that haunts the imag- 
ination of many opposers of spelling reform. 
This is, that variation of sounds are almost 
numberless, and cause a marked difference of 
pronunciation in different districts of the 
same country. They are, moreover, often so 
delicate as to defy representation. You could 
not denote them, they tell us, if you would; 
and if you could, you would be encumbered, 
rather than aided, by the multiplicity of signs. 
Of all the hallucinations that disturb the men- 
tal vision of the advocates of the existing or- 
thography, this is, perhaps, the most dismal, 
as well as the most unreal. The answer is a 
simple and easy one : These differences would 
go unrepresented. No alphabet that is in- 
tended to be a working one would ever set 
out to distinguish any but broadly marked 
and clearly defined sounds. The philologist 
can get up for his own use characters con- 
veying delicate distinctions, even of intona- 
tion ; the common man does not need them. 
For the latter, it is no more important that 
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shades of sounds should be denoted in his 
alphabet than it would be important for 
him to lug about an astronomical clock, with 
a compensation pendulum warranted to pre- 
serve uniformity of movement in all temper- 
atures and in all climates. It is, in truth, with 
our pronunciation as it is with our time- 
pieces. None of our watches run precisely 
alike. Few, if any, can be called unqualifiedly 
correct; yet, by the aid of these imperfect 
and always disagreeing instruments, we man- 
age to transact, with little friction and delay, 
the daily business of a life in which we have 
constantly to depend upon one another. So, 
in the matter of sounds, a phonetic alphabet 
would mark only those broad and clear dis- 
tinctions which are apparent to the ear of or- 
dinary men. Orthography based upon such 
an alphabet would assume, as the very foun- 
dation upon which to build itself, the exis- 
tence of a standard pronunciation. It is 
that alone which the spelling would recog- 
nize. Provincial speakers, as a consequence, 
would have always before their eyes, in the 
form of the word itself, the proper pronuncia- 
tion of it, by which they would be able to 
compare, and, if necessary, to correct their 
own. 

The real difficulties in the way, however, 
are great enough without troubling our 
thoughts about these imaginary ones, which 
are merely the offspring of limited knowledge 
or of limited capacity, or, more usually, of 
the combination of limited knowledge with 
large incapacity. The very statement of the 
problem itself shows how hard a one it is to 
solve. Assuming for our purposes the precise 
correctness of the analysis above given, there 
are forty-three sounds to be represented; 
there are twenty-six letters to represent them. 
Or, taking out of consideration the diph- 
thongs, which can easily be indicated by the 
combination of the two vowels that enter 
into them, and the vocalic ” and 4, which 
would need no separate symbols, we have 
thirty-eight simple sounds to be represented 
by twenty-six letters. 

Unfortunately, even this does not fairly 
state the difficulties of the problem. In our 
alphabet, as it now exists, some of the signs 
are superfluous. One of these is g, which has 
invariably the sound of 4, or “¢ hard.” It 
did not belong to the original English alpha- 
bet, but in that its place was supplied by ¢. 
X is another useless letter. At the beginning 
of words it is pronounced as s ; in the mid- 
dle as 4s or gs ; at the end as 4s. Again, 
either ¢ or & is unnecessary; for the former 
has ordinarily either the sound of the latter 
or that of s. Consequently the original state- 
ment of the problem needs modification. For 
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our thirty-eight sounds we have really but 
twenty-three signs, eighteen belonging to the 
consonants and five to the vowels. Of the 
thirty-eight sounds, orthoépists agree in giv- 
ing twenty-four to the so-called consonants. 
It follows, therefore, that in our present alpha- 
bet six of these consonant sounds have no 
special signs for their representation. These 
six are the sounds represented by the ch of 
church ; by the ng of sing ; by the sh of ship ; 
by the s of pleasure, by the surd and sonant 
sounds of /4, found respectively in thin, bath, 
and in fhen, bathe. It is not to be under- 
stood that these sounds are invariably repre- 
sented by these letters or combinations of 
letters; far from it. The sh of ship is also 
represented by 4 in nation, by ci in gracious, 
by xi in anxious, by ce in ocean, by sei in con- 
science, and by s in sure; the s of Pleasure is 
also represented by the z of azure, the si of 
occasion, the zi of glazier. So much for the 
consonants. For the remaining fourteen 
vowel-sounds there are five signs. Assum- 
ing in theory what might be found diffi- 
cult in practice, that each sign could be made 
properly to do the double duty of denoting 
the long and short sounds of the same vowel, 
there will still be left, according to this anal- 
ysis, four vowel-sounds for which special signs 
are lacking. 

Here, then, in the condition of the alpha- 
bet, is the great problem, stated briefly, that 
meets us in any real reform of our spelling. 
There are other difficulties to be overcome ; 
but all together are insignificant as compared 
with this one. It is far from being a new 
problem. It has engaged the attention of 
men from an early period. There were sev- 
eral projects for reforming the spelling on 
phonetic principles during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; but all of them were 
the work of scholars, acting independently, 
and with little means of bringing their 
schemes to the attention of the public. 
They excited, in consequence, little if any 
notice at the time, and need not be described 
here. Some mention, however, is due, at 
least from us, of an attempt at reform under- 
taken in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by one of the greatest of Americans. 
This was Benjamin Franklin. His ever active 
mind, busying itself with all matters that con- 
cern the welfare of the human race, was not 
apt to let this subject pass unobserved. In the 
sixth volume of the collected edition of his 
writings will be found discussions on a vast 
variety of topics, such as the properties of lin- 
seed oil, experiments on the culture of grass 
in meadows, the defects of modern music, 
and the cause and cure of smoky chimneys. 
Conspicuous among them is the scheme of a 
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new alphabet and a reformed mode of spell- 
ing Into his alphabet Franklin introduced 
six new characters. Two of these were for 
the vowels, one representing the sound heard 
in the words dad/, song, haul, law, bought, 
and dread ; the other the sound heard in the 
words dut, love, flood, and touch. The other 
four were for the consonants, representing the 
sh of ship, the ng of sing, and the two sounds 
clumsily represented in modern English by 
the th of thin and then. But, while he added 
six, Franklin omitted six of the present alpha- 
bet, ¢, g, w, x, y, and z, their places being 
taken by others or by combinations of others, 
To his account of this alphabet—an account 
which ends abruptly and is apparently un- 
finished — are appended examples of the new 
orthography, and a reply to objections brought 
against it. So firm was Franklin’s faith in his 
scheme of reform that he set about compiling 
a dictionary, and procured types to be cast, 
which he subsequently offered to Webster 
with a view to engage him in the prosecution 
of his design. The latter declined the gift, as 
he himself declares, because he deemed the 
introduction of new characters into the lan- 
guage neither practicable nor expedient. 
Franklin’s scheme was produced in 1768; but 
duties, at once graver and more stirring, not 
only distracted his attention from the project, 
but deprived him of both leisure and oppor- 
tunity to carry it out. But, though he never 
published anything more bearing directly on 
this subject, there is no doubt that to his 
dying day he continued to entertain the most 
profound contempt for the existing orthog- 
raphy of the English tongue. Nor did he 
hesitate to express what he felt. In 1786, 
four years before his death, he referred to the 
subject in a letter written to a lady with whom 
he was in correspondence. “ You need not,” 
he said, “be concerned in writing to me 
about your bad spelling; for in my opinion, 
as our alphabet now stands, the bad spelling, 
or what is called so, is generally the best, as 
conforming to the sounds of the letters and of 
the words.” This is, to say the least, stating it 
rather strongly ; much more strongly, perhaps, 
than the most radical of modern reformers 
would be inclined to state it, unless he, too, 
were writing to a lady whose orthography 
deviated decidedly from the orthodox pat- 
tern. 

The most noteworthy attempt, however, at 
reforming orthography on pure phonetic prin- 
ciples, has taken place during the present 
century. More than thirty years ago, Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, and Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, 
two names well known to linguistic students, 
perfected the invention of a new alphabet, in 
which every sound would be represented by 
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one character, and by one only. It consisted 
of forty letters. Books were printed in it, and 
during 1848 a phonetic journal was begun, or 
rather succeeded a so-called phonotypic 
journal previously existing. For a time the 
scheme met with some degree of favor, and 
the movement extended even to this country ; 
but as a popular reform it attained notoriety 
rather than success. The public mind was 
not in the least prepared for a change so bold 
and sweeping in its character. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the influence of 
the attempt then made ever died out. To 
this day the phonetic periodical begun in 
1848 has continued to appear regularly. It 
is still conducted by Mr. Pitman; its weekly 
circulation is over twelve thousand, and is 
steadily increasing. The influence, directly 
and indirectly exerted by it, especially in 
England, in furthering the movement now in 
progress, is something that can not well be 
estimated, or, perhaps, it would be more 
proper to say, can not well be over-estimated. 
It ought to be added that the phonetic alpha- 
bet now used by Mr. Pitman differs in certain 
respects from that previously devised by him 
and Mr. Ellis. His present one consists of 
forty-one letters, or combinations of letters, 
twenty-four being given to the consonants 
and seventeen to the vowels and diphthongs. 

The details of these attempts, so far as they 
have been given, have been introduced 
mainly to make clear the nature of a fallacy 
that underlies many of the arguments of the 
reformers themselves. It is no unfrequent 
assertion on the part of some of them that 
such and such a proposed change cannot be 
carried through; and the reason invariably 
given has been that it has been tried in pre- 
vious efforts and has failed. This is a mis- 
taken inference drawn from an incorrect 
statement. The English-speaking race has 
never had an opportunity as yet to pronounce 
decisively whether it would favor or oppose 
any special scheme of reform; unless it is 
meant to be asserted that because some par- 
ticular person has proposed a change which 
has been let alone by the rest of the world, 
that, therefore, the rest of the world is opposed 
to it and would always be opposed to it. For 
it is not by scattered and independent efforts 
that even slight reforms are carried; and the 
reform of English orthography is a very great 
one. It isnot in such ways that the feelings 
of men are tested or their understandings 
enlightened. No reform of any kind ought 
to succeed, or ought to be expected to suc- 
ceed, until it has been fully canvassed and 
discussed, until all possible objections have 
been urged against it, and all reasons for it 
made clear to those most interested. Nothing 
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of this has ever been done in the case of our 
orthography, save on a most limited scale. 
Even when the minds of many are fully con- 
vinced, such is the power of actual possession, 
that it would require positive and prolonged 
effort to dislodge what the judgments of men 
really disapproved, but which has been 
linked to their feelings by the associations of a 
life-time. The failures of the past are not at 
all surprising, if indeed it is right to apply the 
word failures to projects which, so far from 
gaining codperation, have not been success- 
ful enough even to attract attention. From 
nothing which has been attempted can we 
draw any just inferences as to what can be 
done. Because individual men, or small com- 
panies of men, making inroads upon a king- 
dom disconnectedly, or at wide intervals of 
time, are unable to make upon it any per- 
ceptible impression, it does not follow that 
the attack of a great and regularly organ- 
ized army will not succeed in overthrowing 
it. Moreover, the conditions now are differ- 
ent from what they have ever been before. 
For the first time all linguistic scholars are 
unanimous in regard to the desirability of 
change. Hitherto they have been divided in 
opinion, or, perhaps, it would be truer to 
say that the vast majority have been opposed 
to any interference with what has come to 
be established. As this unanimity of scholars 
can no longer be questioned, it is not at all 
unnatural that we should now be assured 
by the friends of the existing orthography 
that it is, after all, a matter of no real conse- 
quence ; that, in truth, for a man’s opinion to 
be of value on the subject of spelling reform, 
it is a decided disqualification that he should 
know too much about language generally, or 
about the particular language that is under- 
going investigation. Such persons, we are 
told, come to look upon speech as a subject 
of historical inquiry, of analysis, of comparison; 
and long devotion to these topics so deadens 
their natural feelings that they cease to think 
of it as an instrument of communication. 
This doctrine of the advantages resulting 
from the lack of knowledge is so consolatory 
in its nature to its originators that its sound- 
ness will seem suspicious to most from that 
very fact. A ridiculous deference will, without 
doubt, still continue to be paid by many to the 
opinions of those who know something about 
the subject; at least until those who do not 
have authoritatively laid down the precise 
amount of ignorance of language it is neces- 
sary for one to acquire in order to constitute 
him a proper judge of what ought to be done 
in this matter of spelling reform. 

I have sought to make clear the immense 
difficulties in the way of any genuine reform 
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of our orthography; to point out that these 
consist not merely in the hold it has upon the 
prejudice and ignorance of men, but in the 
lawlessness which pervades the whole of our 
spelling, and in the imperfection of the alpha- 
bet which aims to represent it. Languages 
that are already written, almost as they are 
pronounced, find no great hardship in intro- 
ducing the few further improvements that are 
needed to bring them into perfect conformity. 
But the task before us is something so toilsome 
and perplexing that we cannot afford to have 
any false conceptions of its exact nature, or 
to underrate the exertions necessary to ac- 
complish it. Least of all can we afford to 
engage in schemes which would imperil if not 
sacrifice ultimate success for the sake of a 
possible but partial reform which would prove 
so imperfect that it would require at some 
future time to be done over again. The move- 
ment can make its way only by slow steps. 
It is far better that it should be so, as it most 
certainly will be so. The point most to be in- 
sisted upon is, that the slight reforms which 
are adopted now shall be in the line of a 
thorough-going scientific reform. It is mere 
prejudices that must first be overthrown; and 
these always give way reluctantly. But the 
education of the public mind is already going 
on with us under the lead of a portion of the 
press, which hasadopted and is, in consequence, 


making familiar new modes of spelling certain 
words ; and the influence of this sort of edu- 
cation increases not arithmetically, but geo- 


metrically. It is efforts such as these that 
must and will pave the way to that general 
coéperation which is essential to complete 
success. True, it is quite possible that such co- 
Speration will never be attained until after the 
failure of many particular projects. On details 
of the movement, opinion among the advo- 
cates of change is now divided. It is 
inevitable that this should be so; though by 
some it seems to be regarded as a subject of 
special reproach, that in reference to a great 
and wide-spread evil there should be difference 
of views as to what would best effect its cure. 
So long as this difference of view exists, how- 
ever, it may not be improper in any one to 
express his opinion upon certain questions 
which are now to some extent matters of dis- 
cussion, provided he does not assume to 
represent the sentiments of any besides him- 
self. 

The very first point of divergence among 
advocates of thorough reform is in regard to 
the manner of denoting sounds. All agree 
that each should have its special sign. Shall 
this be done by a combination of the present 
letters, or by the introduction of new ones ? 
In reference to this question two parties exist, 
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though it is to be added that they do not differ 
as to the desirability of new characters, but as 
to the practicability of their adoption. It must 
certainly be admitted that the introduction of 
new letters is something that, in the present 
state of public opinion, would not meet with 
wide acceptance. But the Roman alphabet 
is so utterly inadequate to the demand made 
upon it for the representation of English 
sounds that the creation of new characters 
seems to me a necessity of the situation. Nor 
would they be more difficult of acceptance 
than the clumsy combinations which would be 
required if we confined ourselves to the exist- 
ing imperfect alphabet. Our language, in the 
course of its history, has taken to itself letters 
that it did not need; unfortunately, it has let 
go some that it did need. To restore these 
latter and to introduce others would be a 
task far harder now than at any previous 
period ; but, from what will be said farther 
on, it will be seen to be a task harder in ap- 
pearance than in reality. 

Another point of controversy is the necessity 
of a uniform, and therefore, in a certain sense, 
of a fixed orthography corresponding to pro- 
nunciation. There is a party among the 
advocates of reform who do not believe in 
this. Their number is apparently very small ; 
but at the head of them is a scholar so dis- 
tinguished as Mr. Alexander J. Ellis. It isa 
curious illustration of how extremes meet, that 
these men, despising and even spitting upon 
the existing orthography, as they do, are as 
hostile to the slightest change in it as its most 
fanatical advocates. “ Alter our present spell- 
ing in detail,” says Mr. Ellis, “and you de- 
stroy its sole merit. I have an intense dislike 
to honor, favor, humer (without ~), emperour 
(plus ~), furnisht, announct, rhymes (minus 4), 
and so on. I have ‘given in’ to draft for 
draught, but have not yet reached /a/ for 
laughed, and so on.” Mr. Ellis believes only 
in an orthography that reflects the pronuncia- 
tion of the speaker ; and as the pronunciation 
would vary with the individual, so necessarily 
would the spelling. The existing method he 
would keep as a mechanical means of classi- 
fying words in a dictionary, and for that 
reason would have it fixed. “ However much 
the language may hereafter vary,” he says, in 
another place, “this crystallized form should 
remain. No change of any kind or from any 
cause should be permitted. Otherwise, to the 
enormous practical evil of an orthography 
which has no connection with sound, which 
helps no one to read and no one to spell, will 
be added the last stage of uncertainty.” 

According to his own theory it is obvious 
at a glance, that if Mr. Ellis’s ideas could 
be carried into effect, the acquisition of the 
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standard spelling would still be a necessity for 
all of us in order to enjoy the advantage of 
the classification of it as found in the dic- 
tionary; and so long as we have to learn it, 
there is no reason why we should not use it 
for every purpose. But the conditions of 
modern life are utterly opposed to individu- 
ality of pronunciation or of its representation. 
Whatever may have been true of the past, a uni- 
form orthography is a necessity of the present. 
Men now learn a large share of the language 
they use by the eye; and much of it which 
occurs in writing rarely enters into conversa- 
tion. This is a state of things which renders 
reasoning inapplicable now which would have 
been true enough of a speech that was ac- 
quired wholly or almost wholly by the ear. 
The day has gone by when every man could 
be his own Webster or Worcester. The philol- 
ogist who is in the habit of seeing the same 
word under different forms may not care for 
one that is fixed; to him who never reads at 
all, the subject would, of course, be a matter 
of indifference. But to the vast majority of 


men the word as spelled, and as spelled in a 
particular way, comes to have certain associa- 
tions connected with it, by which it is made 
familiar and finally dear. It is in this fact that 
the strength of the present system lies; and 
any system which is to take its place must 
recognize and defer to a feeling which general 


habits of reading have made nearly universal. 
For it will increase, rather than decline, with 
the further spread of education. So marked is 
even now the influence of the training of the 
eye, as compared with that of the ear, that 
there is an effort consciously or unconsciously 
going on to modify the sound of the word as 
we have heard it, to the form of it which we 
have been accustomed to see. It is no un- 
usual thing to hear persons painfully striving 
to pronounce the final 7 of condemn, contemn, 
and verbs like these, and making themselves 
very miserable when they fail, and others very 
miserable when they succeed. But the gap 
between the present spelling and pronuncia- 
tion is with us too wide and impassable for 
the latter ever to close up. The most it can 
do is in the process of time to take up a few 
letters that are now silent, or substitute a few 
forms etymologically correct for the corrup- 
tions by which they have been supplanted. 

It is for the reason’ just stated, if others 
were wanting, that a uniform orthography 
becomes a necessity. But this is something 
that seems to many a fatal objection to pho- 
netic spelling. It is in reality one of the 
strongest arguments in its favor. Let me 
State fully and fairly the case of those who 
look upon this as a damaging admission. 
“You believe,” they say, “in spelling accord- 
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ing to sound. Assuming that a standard pro- 
nunciation exists, that pronunciation is con- 
stantly changing: it is to that fact mainly 
that we owe the present divergence between 
it and its representation. Your orthography 
cannot be uniform, therefore, because your 
pronunciation is not uniform; it cannot re- 
main fixed, because pronunciation does not 
remain fixed.” This is an ancient and plaus- 
ible objection, and, before the history of lan- 
guage was as well understood as it is now, 
appeared to some an insurmountable one. 
Uniform phonetic spelling, it has already been 
pointed out, assumes the existence of a stand- 
ard classical pronunciation to be determined, 
if need be, by investigation, but, at any rate, 
to be determined. But phonetic spelling, 
when once established, will have the most 
marked influence upon fixity of form. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true, that radical reform of English orthog- 
raphy is a conservative movement. A pho- 
netic spelling, once generally adopted, will 
as certainly check change in utterance as 
an established literature checks changes in 
inflections or in syntactical constructions. 
Pronunciation with us has been and is con- 
stantly varying, because there has not existed, 
nor does there exist, anywhere, a rule of right 
to which it feels called upon to conform. We 
are all at the mercy of this lawlessness. The 
life of every one of us is in this respect a 
series of surprises, as day by day we meet 
with some fresh illustration of that perpetual 
conflict which in our tongue is waged be- 
tween the form of a word and its sound. 
No small share of our time ts spent in the 
consultation of dictionaries for the purpose 
of ascertaining some authorized pronuncia- 
tion; no insignificant part of our conversation 
is taken up with the discussion of this ever- 
present topic. But a phonetic spelling, once 
established, would teach its own pronuncia- 
tion without help from any other quarter. 
Its existence would be the greatest barner 
that could be erected against change of 
sound. The degradation of the fundamental 
vowel-tone of the voice, the @ as heard in 
father, has been and is still going on rapidly; 
a fixed sign for the sound would at once 
arrest the process in all words in which it 
is now taking place. Variation in pronuncia- 
tion there cannot fail to be while our lan- 
guage is a living one, just as there is variation 
in grammar and vocabulary; but, as with 
the latter that variation is reduced to the 
lowest possible limits when once a standard 
literature is created, so will it be with the 
former when once a standard phonetic spell- 
ing is established. Change of sound which 
then occurs will not as now be lawless, 
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subject to the freaks of fashion and the ca- 
prices of a fickle taste carrying into effect 
the fancies of a particular class. It will be 
too firmly fixed to be affected by agencies 
so slight as these. All the mighty influence 
wielded by education imposing its laws upon 
the child, and a printed literature appealing 
constantly to the eye of the adult, will be 
unceasingly at work to hold pronunciation 
steadily to its place. Whatever movement it 
undergoes will be in accordance with a gen- 
eral tendency, in which all members of the 
English-speaking race will share. As changes 
in grammar are now made only at long 
intervals of time, and are adopted slowly 
and sometimes imperceptibly, and without 
inconvenience to the users of speech, so it 
will be in the changes of sound which will 
take place when a phonetic spelling is em- 
ployed by all. The influence of an agency 
so imperfect and so little referred to as the 
pronouncing dictionary has been conspicu- 
ously manifest during the past hundred years 
in arresting alteration in the utterance of 
words. How infinitely more conservative 


would be a method of representation which 
men do not consult occasionally and in par- 
ticular instances, but every time they open a 
book and during every moment they read ! 
There is one further consideration con- 
nected with the practical adoption of any 


such reform. To me it seems utterly hopeless 
to expect that any large body of grown-up 
men, who have once learned a particular 
method of spelling, however wretched, will 
give it up and adopt another, however per- 
fect. Individuals, in some cases from choice, 
in more cases from necessity, will doubtless 
do it; but never the great mass of the users 
of speech. Life is too short to go through 
that fiery trial a second time. A reformed 
orthography may be taught to a rising gener- 
ation; it will never be widely received by 
one that has risen. It is not the man who 
has come, but the coming man, who will 
carry this work forward to a successful com- 
pletion. Not that phonetic spelling, even 
with new characters, is difficult to acquire 
or to use. On the contrary, it is quite the 
reverse. The gravest objection that can be 
made against it by those who examine it 
is that they do not like the look of it. But, 
to employ in writing an unaccustomed spell- 
ing, even in the case of a single word, re- 
quires attention; and that in the hurry of 
life, and still more in the hurricane of busi- 
ness, the ordinary man has not the time to 
give. The most we can ask from such persons 
is sympathy with, or simple acquiescence in a 
reform in which they are not expected to take 
a part. To secure that will be of itself a great 
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achievement. In science, a revolution jp 
nomenclature, such, for instance, as has taken 
place in chemistry, can be carried through 
with comparative ease. The class of persons 
affected by it is not large, and, moreover, they 
are persons who can be reasoned with,—per- 
sons with whom custom and prejudice weigh 
little, and to whom the inherent advantages 
of a proposed reform will outweigh the tem- 
porary inconveniences that necessarily belong 
to all change. But it is not so in language, 
A vast number must be consulted, each one 
of whom feels himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, and the less he knows the 
more confident he is apt to be on that point, 
Add to this that with our race, especially the 
English portion of it, there seems to be a real 
affection for an anomaly, provided it has 
come down from a remote period; and the 
more uncouth and inconvenient and unrea- 
sonable the anomaly is, the fonder they are 
of it, and the closer they cling to it. There- 
fore, it is only little that has been done, when 
a select circle of scholars has been convinced 
of the desirability, and even the practicability 
of a proposed change. It must be made evi- 
dent to the great body of educated men 
everywhere; it must have the favor of at least 
a majority of these before it can be put into 
successful operation. No royal academy, as 
in Spain, can, with us, issue recommendations 
which shall have the force of commands. No 
minister of state can, with us, as in Germany, 
prohibit the use of text-books that are not 
printed in the reformed spelling. But it is that 
last method alone that points out the only 
way in which success can be secured in such 
a tongue as ours. When authority enough of 
the whole body of educated men can be col- 
lected to consent to the introduction of a 
reformed orthography in our schools, its tri- 
umph will practically have been achieved ; 
but it will not be till then. As it was to the 
spelling-book that we owe the establishment 
and perpetuation of the tyranny which the 
type-setters imposed upon us, so it is to the 
spelling-book that we must look for our de- 
liverance. Where, indeed, the custom arose of 
teaching orthography, as it is now taught, it 
is hard to tell. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
apparently knew nothing of it. With them a 
spelling-book was a book of stories or of hom- 
ilies; and in the stormy times that then ex- 
isted and followed, it was as much as a man 
could do to read and write; to write uniformly 
would have seemed as useless as to paint the 
lily or to add perfume to the violet. We know 
the peaceful friar who, far back in the tumult 
of the fifteenth century, compiled for school- 
boys the first important Latin-English diction- 
ary. But tale of tradition or record of history 
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has failed to hand down the name of him 
who conceived the idea, and perpetrated the 
deed of preparing the first of modern spelling- 
pooks. Hardly can it be deemed a matter of 
regret; for little regard can be felt for the 
villain of a schoolmaster who leagued himself 
with the printing-office to fasten upon the 
children the yoke which indifference and ig- 
norance had bound about the neck of the 
father; who employed the authority of edu- 
cation to turn a swindle and a fraud into an 
object of reverence. The deed may have 
been a necessary one; but even if so, it was 
a necessity to be deplored and not to be wel- 
comed. 

But the slightest consideration will show 
that it is only through the enginery of educa- 
tion that a reconstruction of our orthography 
can ever take place. It is, therefore, of first 
importance that any system which is to be 
accepted by all should be the work of the 
representatives of all. When once a standard 
phonetic spelling is agreed upon, and accepted 
by those who favor reform, its adoption in 
schools is the only further practical measure 
that will be essential to its success. Here are 
no prejudices to be overcome. Here, where 
the old characters themselves are new, new 
characters can be introduced without difficulty. 
Here alone can be accomplished, without the 
slightest trouble, that reform of the alphabet 
which must precede any real reform of the 
spelling. In this way, too, the active opposi- 
tion will be disarmed of that large body of 
men who have no hostility to change which 
does not put them personally to additional 
annoyance or labor. Nor does it seem prob- 
able that the most inveterate admirer of the 
present anarchy could lomg hold out against 
the system of law and order which would then 
take its place. He might love the former for 
himself; yet he, in time, would hesitate to 
impose its burden upon those who are to 
come after him. If, because our fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, our teeth have been set on 
edge, there is no need of our insisting that 
that particular sensation shall be felt by all 
the generations to come. To children gifted 
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by nature, not necessarily with force of intel- 
lect, but with force of memory, learning to 
spell is, with our present orthography, mainly a 
tedious task, but not inevitably a difficult and 
sometimes not a particularly disagreeable one. 
To others, inferior only in the power of mem- 
orizing, it is something far different. It may 
be doubted, indeed, if in the mansions dolor- 
ous, which, while passing through life, we for a 
longer or shorter time inhabit, there is any 
sadder chamber for some than that which 
requires of us, before leaving its portals behind, 
a mastery of the separate parts of that clumsy 
and cast-iron frame-work in which we have 
inclosed the. visible representation of our 
speech. The sorrows of childhood, keen as 
they are at the time, leave little impress 
upon the mind, and are soon effaced from the 
memory by profounder though not necessarily 
more painful sorrows. Arrived at the journey’s 
end, we forget the toil and trouble of the jour- 
ney itself. Nay, wedo more than this. We insist 
that all who come after us shall suffer as we have 
suffered ; shall turn over the same pages already 
wet with our tears; shall tread the same paths 
which our worn and blistered feet have trod- 
den before. So far as we do this from igno- 
rance, or from inability to see any better way, 
we are entitled to all that lenient judgment to 
which those are fairly entitled who know not 
what they do. But, to make an idol of the 
abomination of our present system of spell- 
ing, to cherish it and adore it as something 
precious in itself, and, therefore, to be perpet- 
uated for all time, is a mark of irrationality 
which it will be hard to find surpassed amid 
the countless methods in which superstition 
has manifested itself. We speak feelingly of 
the degradation of those who bow down to 
gods made of stocks and stones; we send 
missionaries to turn them from the error of 
their ways; but I have yet to learn that, con- 
sidering the difference of circumstances, there 
is among the most savage tribes any fetichism 
more senseless and more stupid than that 
which, with educated men among us, treats as 
worthy of respect or reverence the present 
orthography of the English tongue. 


T. R. Lounsbury. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


But Bertha did not go abroad, and the 
season reached its height and its wane, and 
though Miss Jessup began to refer occasion- 
ally to the much-to-be-regretted delicacy of 
the charming Mrs. Amory’s health, there 
seemed but little alteration in her mode of life. 

“ T will confide to you,” she said to Colonel 
Tredennis, “ that I have set up this effective 
little air of extreme delicacy as I might set up 
a carriage,—if I needed one. It is one of my 
luxuries. Do you remember Lord Farin- 
tosh’s tooth, which always ached when he was 
invited out to dinner and did not want to go 
—the tooth which Ethel Newcome said noth- 
ing would induce him to part with? My in- 
disposition is like that. I refuse to become 
convalescent. Don’t prescribe for me, I beg 
of you.” 

It was true, as she had said, that the 
Colonel presented himself at the house less 
often than had been his wont, and that his 
visits were more frequently for Janey than for 
herself. “ You will never hold out your hand 
to me when I shall not be ready to take it,” 
he had said; but she did not hold out her 
hand, and there was nothing that he could 
do, and if he went to her he must find him- 
self confronted with things he could not bear 
to see, and so he told himself that, until he 
was needed, it was best that he should stay 
away, or go only now and then. 

But he always knew what she was doing. 
The morning papers told him that she was 
involved in the old unceasing round of ex- 
citement,— announcing that she was among 
the afternoon callers; that she received at 
home; that she dined, lunched, danced, ap- 
peared at charitable entertainments, and was 
seen at the theater. It became his habit to 
turn unconsciously to the society column 
before he read anything else, though he cer- 
tainly found himself none the happier for its 
perusal. 

But, though he saw Bertha less frequently, 
he did not neglect Richard. At this time he 
managed to see him rather often, and took 
some pains to renew the bloom of their first 
acquaintance, which had, perhaps, shown 


itself a little on the wane, as Richard's friend- 
ships usually did in course of time. And 
perhaps, this waning having set in, Richard 
was not at first invariably so enthusiastically 
glad to see the large military figure present 
itself in his office. He had reasons of his 
own for not always feeling entirely at ease 
before his whilom favorite. As he had re- 
marked to Planefield, Philip Tredennis was 
not a malleable fellow. He had unflinching 
habits of truth and remorseless ideas of what 
a man’s integrity should be, and would not 
be likely to look with lenient or half-seeing 
eyes upon any palterings with falsehood and 
dishonor, however colored or disguised. And 
he did not always appear at the most con- 
venient moment ; there were occasions, indeed, 
when his unexpected entrance had put an end 
to business conferences of a very interesting 
and slightly exciting nature. These confer- 
ences had, it is true, some connection with 
the matter of the Westoria lands, and the 
Colonel had lately developed an interest in 
the project in question which he had not 
shown at the outset. He had even begun to 
ask questions about it, and had shown a desire 
to inform himself as to the methods most likely 
to be employed in manipulating the great 
scheme. He amassed,in one way and another, 
a large capital of information concerning sub- 
sidies and land grants, and exhibited remark- 
able intelligence in his mental investment of 
it. Indeed, there were times when he awakened 
in Richard a rather uneasy sense of admiration 
by the clearness of his insight and the practical 
readiness of his views. 

“ He has always been given to digging into 
things,” Amory said to Planefield, after one 
of their interviews. “That. is his habit of 
mind, and he has a steady business capacity 
you don’t expect to find.” 

“ What is he digging into this thing for?” 
Planefield asked. “He will be digging up 
something, one of these days, that we are not 
particularly anxious to have dug up. I am not 
overfond of the fellow myself. I never was.” 

Richard laughed a trifle uneasily. 

“ Oh, he’s well enough,” he said; “though 
I'll admit he has been a little in the way once 
or twice.” 


* Copyright, 1881, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. All rights reserved. 
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It is quite possible that the Colonel himself 
had not been entirely unaware of this latter 
fact, though he had exhibited no signs of his 
knowledge, either in his countenance or bear- 
ing; indeed, it would be difficult, for one so 
easily swayed by every passing interest as 
Richard Amory was, to have long resisted his 
manly courtesy and good nature. Men always 
found him an agreeable companion, and he 
made the most of his powers on the occasions 
which threw him, or in which he threw him- 
self, in Amory’s way. Even Planefield admit- 
ted reluctantly, once or twice, that the fellow 
had plenty in him. It was not long before 
Richard succumbed to his personal influence 
with pleasurable indolence. It would have cost 
him too much effort to combat against it; and, 
besides this, it was rather agreeable to count 
among one’s friends and supporters a man 
strong enough to depend on and desirable 
enough to be proud of. There had been times 
during the last few months when there would 
have been a sense of relief in the feeling that 
there was within reach a stronger nature than 
his own,—one on whose strength he knew he 
could rely. As their intimacy appeared to 
establish itself, if he did not openly confide in 
Tredennis, he more than once approached 
the borders of a confidence in his moments of 
depression. That he had such moments had 
become plain. He did not even look so 
bright as he had looked; something of his 
care-free, joyous air had deserted him, and 
now and then there were to be seen faint lines 
on his forehead. 

“There is a great deal of responsibility to 
be borne in a matter like this,” he said to Tre- 
dennis, “and it wears on a man.” To which 
he added, a few seconds dater, with a delight- 
fully unconscious mixture of petulance and pro- 
test: “Confound it! why can’t things as well 
turn out right as wrong ?” 

“Have things been turning out wrong?” 
the Colonel ventured. 

Richard put his elbows on the table before 
him, and rested his forehead on his hands a 
second. 

“ Well, yes,” he admitted. “ Several things, 
and just at the wrong time, too. There seems a 
kind of fate in it,—as if, when one thing be- 
gan, the rest must follow.” 

The Colonel began to bite one end of his 
long mustache reflectively as he looked at the 
young man’s knitted brow. 

“There is one thing you must understand 
at the outset,” he said, at length. “ When I 
can be made useful—supposing such a thing 
were possible — I am here.” 

Richard glanced up at him quickly. He 
looked a little haggard for the moment. 

“What a steady, reliable fellow you are!” 
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he said. “ Yes, I should be sure of you if— 
if the worst came to the worst.” 

The Colonel bit the ends of his mustache 
all the way home, and more than one passer- 
by on the avenue was aroused to wonder 
what the subject of his reflections might be, 
he strode along with so absorbed an air and 
frowned so fiercely. 

“ T should like to know what the worst is,” 
he was saying to himself. “I should like to 
know what that means.” 

It was perhaps his desire to know what it 
meant which led him to cultivate Richard 
more faithfully still, to join him on the street, 
to make agreeable bachelor dinners for him, 
to carry him off to the theaters, and, in a quiet 
way, to learn something of what he was doing 
each day. It was, in fact, a delicate diplo- 
matic position the Colonel occupied in these 
days, and it cannot be said that he greatly 
enjoyed it or liked himself in it. He was too 
honest by nature to find pleasure in diplo- 
macy, and what he did for another he would 
never have done for himself. For the sake of 
the woman who rewarded his generosity and 
care with frivolous coldness and slight, he had 
undertaken a task whose weight lay heavily 
upon him. Since his first suspicions of her 
danger had been aroused, he had been upon 
the alert continually, and had seen many 
things to which the more indifferent or less 
practical were blind. As Richard had casually 
remarked, he was possessed of a strong busi- 
ness sense and faculty of which he was not 
usually suspected, and he had seen signs in 
the air which he felt boded no good for 
Richard Amory or those who relied on his 
discretion in business affairs. That the Pro- 
fessor had innocently relied upon it when he 
gave his daughter into his hands, he had fi- 
nally learned ; that Bertha never gave other 
than a transient thought—more than half a 
jest—to money matters, he knew. Her good 
fortune it had been to be trammeled neither 
by the weight of money nor the want of it,— 
a truly enviable condition which had, not un- 
naturally, engendered in her a confidence at 
once unquestioning and somewhat perilous. 
Tredennis had recalled more than once of late 
a little scene he had taken part in on the occa- 
sion of her signing a legal document Richard 
had brought to her. 

“Shall I sign it here?” she had said, 
with exaggerated seriousness, “or shall I 
sign it there? What would happen to me 
if I wrote on the wrong line? Could not 
Laurence sign it for me in his Government 
hand, and give it an air of distinction ? Sup- 
pose my hand trembled and I made a blot ? 
I am not obliged to read it, am 1?” 

“T think I should insist that she read it,” 
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the Colonel had said to Richard, with some 
abruptness. 

Bertha had looked up and smiled. 

“ Shall you insist that I read it ?” she said. 
“T know what it says. It says ‘ whereas’ 
and ‘moreover’ and ‘in accordance’ with 
‘said agreement’ and ‘in consideration of.’ 
Those are the prevailing sentiments, and I 
am either the ‘party of the first part’ or 
the ‘ party of the second part’; and if it was 
written in Sanskrit, it would be far clearer 
to my benighted mind than it is in its present 
lucid form. But I will read it if you prefer 
it,—even though Gelirium should supervene.” 

It was never pleasant to Colonel Treden- 
nis to remember this trivial episode, and the 
memory of it became a special burden to 
him as time progressed and he saw more 
of Amory’s methods and tendencies. But it 
was scarcely for him to go to her, and tell 
her that her husband was not as practical 
a business man as he should be, that he was 
visionary and too easily allured by glitter 
and speciousness. He could not warn her 
against him and reveal to her the faults and 
follies she seemed not to have discovered. 
But he could revive something of Richard's 
first fancy for him, and make himself in a 
measure necessary to him, and perhaps gain 
an influence over him which might be used 
to good purpose. Possibly, despite his mod- 
esty, he had a half-conscious knowledge of 
the power of his own strong will and nature 
over weaker ones, and was resolved that 
this weak one should be moved by them, if 
the thing were possible. 

Nor was this all. There were other duties 
he undertook, for reasons best known to him- 
self. He became less of a recluse socially, 
and presented himself more frequently in the 
fashionable world. He was no fonder of 
gayety than he had been before, but he faced 
it with patience and courage. He went to 
great parties, and made himself generally use- 
ful. He talked to matrons who showed a 
fancy for his company, and was the best 
and most respectful of listeners; he was 
courteous and attentive to both chaperones 
and their charges, and by quietly persistent 
good conduct won additional laurels upon 
each occasion of his social appearance. 
Those who had been wont to stand some- 
what in awe of him, finding nothing to fear 
on more intimate acquaintance, added them- 
selves to the list of his admirers. Before the 
season was over, he had made many a 
staunch friend among matronly leaders of 
fashion, whose word was law. If such a thing 
could be spoken of a person of habits so 
grave, it might have been said that he danced 
attendance upon these ladies; but, though 
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such a phrase would seem unfitting, it may 
certainly be remarked that he walked attend. 
ance on them, and sought their favor and 
did their bidding with a silent faithfulness 
wonderful to behold. He accepted their 
invitations and attended their receptions; he 
escorted them to their carriages, found their 
wraps, and carried their light burdens with 
an imperturbable demeanor. 

“What!” said Bertha one night, when 
she had seen him in attendance on the wife 
of the Secretary of State, whose liking for 
him was at once strong and warm, “ what! 
is it Colonel Tredennis who curries the favor 
of the rich and great? It has seemed so 
lately! Is there any little thing in foreign 
missions you desire, or do you think of an 
Assistant-Secretaryship.” 

“There is some dissatisfaction expressed 
with regard to the Minister to the Court of 
St. James,” was his reply. “It is possible 
that he will be recalled. In that case may I 
hope to command your influence ?” 

But, many a time as he carried his shawls, 
or made his grave bow over the hand of a 
stately dowager, a half-sad smile crossed 
his face as he thought of the true reason 
for his efforts,.and realized with a gener- 
ous pang the depth of his unselfish perfidy. 
They were all kind to him, and he was grate- 
ful for their favors; but he would rather have 
been in his room at work, or trying to read, 
or marching up and down, thinking in his 
solitude. Janey entertained him with far 
more success than the prettiest débutante of 
the season could hope to attain, though there 
was no débutante among them who did not 
think well of him and admire him not a little. 
But, the reason which brought him upon this 
brightly lighted stage of action? Well, there 
was only one reason for everything now, he 
knew full well,—for his being sadder than 
usual, or a shade less heavy of heart, for his 
wearing a darker face or a brighter one, for 
his interest in society, or his lack of interest in 
it, for his listening anxiously and being upon 
the alert. The reason was Bertha. When he 
heard her name mentioned, he waited in silent 
anxiety for what followed; when he did not 
hear it, he felt ill at ease, lest it had been 
avoided from some special cause. 

‘“ What she will not do for herself,” he said, 
“T must try to do for her. If I make friends 
and win their good opinions, I may use their 
influence in the future, if the worst should 
come to the worst, and she should need to be 
upheld. It is women who sustain women or 
condemn them. God forbid that she should 
ever lack their protection!” 

And so he worked to earn the power to 
call upon this protection if it should be re- 
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quired, and performed his part with such 
steadfastness of purpose, that he made a place 
for himself such as few men are fortunate 
enough to make. 

There was one friendship he made in these 
days, which he felt would not be likely to 
fade out or diminish in value. It was a friend- 
ship for a woman almost old enough to have 
been his mother,—a woman who had seen the 
world and knew it well, and yet had not lost 
her faith or charitable kindness of heart. It 
was the lady whom Bertha had seen him at- 
tending when she had asked him what object 
he had in view,—the wife of the Secretary of 
State, whose first friendly feeling for him had 
become a most sincere and earnest regard, for 
which he was profoundly grateful. 

“A man to whom such a woman is kind 
must be grateful,” he had said, in speaking 
of her to Agnes Sylvestre. “ A woman who 
is good and generous, who is keen, yet merci- 
ful, whose judgment is ripe, and whose heart 
is warm, who has the discernment of maturity 
and the gentleness of youth,—it is an honor 
to know her and be favored by her. One is 
better every time one is thrown with her, and 
leaves her presence with a stronger belief in 
all good things.” 

it had perhaps been this lady’s affection 
for Professor Herrick which had at the outset 
directed her attention to his favorite ; but, an 
acquaintance once established, there had been 
no need of any other impetus than she re- 
ceived from her own feminine kindliness, 
quickness of perception, and sympathy. The 
interest he awakened in most feminine minds 
he had at once awakened in her own. 

“ He looks,” she said to herself, “ as if he 
had a story, and hardly -knew the depth of 
its meaning himself.” 

But, though she was dexterous enough at 
drawing deductions, and heard much of the 
small talk of society, she heard no story. He 
was at once soldier and scholar; he was kind, 
brave, and generous; men spoke well of him, 
and women liked him; his past and present 
entitled him to respect and admiration— but 
there was no story mentioned in any discus- 
sion of him. He seemed to have lived a life 
singularly uneventful, so far as emotional ex- 
periences were concerned. 

“ Nevertheless,” she used to say, when she 
gave a few moments to sympathetic musing 
upon him, “ nevertheless—”’ 

She observed his good behavior, notwith- 
standing he did not enjoy himself greatly 
in society. He was attentive to his duties 
without being absorbed in them, and, when 
temporarily unoccupied, wore a rather weary 
and abstracted look. 

“It is something like the look,” she once 
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remarked inwardly, “something like the look 
I have seen in the eyes of that bright and 
baffling little Mrs. Amory, who seems at times 
to be obliged to recall herself from some- 
where.” 

She had not been the leader of this world 
of hers without seeing many things and learn- 
ing many lessons, and, as she had stood, giv- 
ing her greeting to the passing multitude 
week after week, she had gained a wonderful 
amount of experience and knowledge of her 
kind. She had seen so many weary faces, so 
many eager ones, so many stamped with care 
and disappointment; bright eyes had passed 
before her which one season had, saddened ; 
she had heard gay voices change and soft 
ones grow hard; she had read of ambitions 
frustrated and hopes denied, and once or 
twice had seen with a pang that somewhere 
a heart had been broken. 

Naturally, in thus looking on, she had 
given some attention to Bertha Amory, and 
had not been blind to the subtle changes 
through which she had passed. She thought 
she could date the period of these changes. 
She remembered the reception at which she 
had first noted that the girlish face had begun 
to assume a maturer look, and the girlish vivac- 
ity had altered its tones. This had happened 
the year after the marriage, and then Jack had 
been born, and when society saw the young 
mother again the change in her seemed 
almost startling. She looked worn and pale, 
and showed but little interest in the whirl 
about her. It was as if suddenly fatigue had 
overtaken her, and she had neither the 
energy nor the desire to rally from it. But, 
before the end of the season she had altered 
again, and had a touch of too brilliant color, 
and was gayer than ever. 

“ Rather persistently gay,” said the older 
woman. “ That is it, I think.” 

Lately there had been a greater change 
still and a more baffling one, and there had 
appeared upon the scene an element so new 
and strange as to set all ordinary conjecture 
at naught. The first breath of rumor which 
had wafted the story of Planefield’s infatua- 
tion and the Westoria schemes had been 
met with generous displeasure and disbelief; 
but, as time went on, it had begun to be more 
difficult to make an effort against discussion 
which grew with each day and gathered 
material as it passed from one to another. 
The most trivial circumstance assumed the 
proportions of proof when viewed in the light 
of the general too vivacious interest. When 
Senator Planefield entered a room, people 
instantly cast about in search of Mrs. Amory, 
and reposed entire confidence in the imme- 
diately popular theory that, but for the pres- 
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ence of the one, the absence of the other 
would have been a foregone conclusion. If 
they met each other with any degree of 
vivacity, the fact was commented upon in 
significant asides; if Bertha’s manner was cold 
or quiet, it was supposed to form a portion of 
her deep-laid plan for the entire subjugation 
of her victim. It had indeed come to this at 
last, and Tredennis’s friend looked on and 
listened bewildered to find herself shaken in 
her first disbelief by an aspect of affairs too se- 
rious to be regarded with indifference. By the 
time the season drew toward its close, the 
rumor, which had at first been accepted only 
by rumor-lovers and epicures in scandal, had 
found its way into places where opinion had 
weight and decision was a more serious mat- 
ter. In one or two quiet establishments there 
was private debating of various rather 
troublesome questions, in which debates Mrs. 
Amory’s name was frequently mentioned. 
Affairs as unfortunate as the one under dis- 
cussion had been known to occur before, and 
it was not impossible that they might occur 
again; it was impossible to be blind to them, 
it was impossible to ignore or treat them 
lightly, and certainly something was due to 
society from those who held its reins in their 
hands for the time being. 

“It is too great leniency which makes such 
things possible,” some one remarked. “To a 
woman with a hitherto unspotted reputation 
and in an entirely respectable position, they 
should be impossible.” 

It was on the very evening that this 
remark was made that Bertha expressed a 
rather curious opinion to Laurence Arbuth- 
not. 

“It is dawning upon me,” she said, “ that 
I am not quite so popular as I used to be, 
and I am wondering why.” 

“What suggested the idea?” 
inquired. 

“JT scarcely know,” she replied, a little 
languidly, “and I don’t care so much as I 
ought. People don’t talk to me in so ani- 
mated a manner as they used to—or I fancy 
they: don’t. I am not very animated myself, 
perhaps. There is a great deal in that. 
I know I am deteriorating conversation- 
ally. What I say hasn’t the right ring 
exactly, and I suppose people detect the false 
note, and don’t like it. I don’t wonder at it. 
Oh, there is no denying that I am not so 
much overpraised and noticed as I used to 
be.” 

And then she sat silent for some time and 
appeared to be reflecting, and Laurence 
watched her with a dawning sense of anxiety 
he would have been reluctant to admit the 
existence of, even to himself. 


Laurence 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


A Few days after this, she told Richard 
that she wished to begin to make her ar. 
rangements for going away for the summer, 

“ What, so early!” he exclaimed with an 
air of some slight discontent. “It has been 
quite cool so far!” 

“T remained too late last year,” she an- 
swered. “And I want to make up for lost 
time.” 

They were at dinner, and he turned his 
wine-glass about restlessly on the table-cloth, 

“ Are you getting tired of Washington?” 
he asked. “ You seem to be.” 

“T am a little tired of everything just 
now,” she said, “ even ” with a ghost 
of a laugh, “ of the Westoria lands and Sena- 
tor Planefield.” 

He turned his wine-glass about again. 

“Oh!” he said, his voice going beyond 
the borders of petulance, “ it is plain enough 
to see that you have taken an unreasonable 
dislike to Planefield.” 

“He is too large and florid, and absorbs 
too much of one’s attention,” she replied 
coldly. 

“He does not always seem to absorb a 
great deal of yours,” Richard responded, 
knitting his delicate, dark brows. “You 
treated him cavalierly enough last night, 
when he brought you the roses.” 

“T am tired of his roses!” she exclaimed 
with sudden passion. “ They are too big and 
red and heavy! They cost too much money! 
They fill all the air about me! They weight 
me down, and I never seem to be rid of 
them! I wont have any more! Let him 
give them to some one else!” And she 
threw her bunch of grapes on her plate, and 
dropped her forehead on her hands with a 
childish gesture of fatigue and despair. 

Richard knitted his brows again. He 
regarded her with a feeling very nearly ap- 
proaching nervous dread. This would not 
do, it was plain. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” he said. 
“What has happened? It isn’t like you to 
be unreasonable, Bertha.” 

She made an effort to recover herself, and 
partly succeeded. She lifted her face and 
spoke quite gently and deprecatingly. 

“No,” she said. “I don’t think it is; so 
you will be all the readier to overlook it, 
and allow it to me as a luxury. The fact is, 
Richard, I am not growing any stronger, 
and ° 

“Do you know,” he interrupted, “ I don’t 
understand that. You used to be strong 
enough.” 

“One has to be very strong to be strong 
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enough,” she replied, “and I seem to have 
fallen a little short of the mark.” 

“ But it has been going on rather a long 
time, hasn’t it?” he inquired. “ Didn’t it 
begin last winter ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered in a low voice, “ it 
began then.” 

“Well, you see, that is rather long for a 
thing of that sort to go on without any 
special reason.” 

“Jt has seemed so to me,” she responded, 
without any change of tone. 

“ Haven’t you a pretty good appetite ?” 
he inquired. 

She raised her eyes suddenly, and then 
dropped them again. He had not observed 
what a dozen other people had seen. 

“ No,” she answered. 

“ Don’t you sleep well ?” 

« No.” 

“Are you thinner? Well, yes,” giving her 
a glance of inspection. “You are thinner. 
Oh! come, now, this wont do at all!” 

“T am willing to offer any form of apology 
you like,” she said. 

“You must get well,” he answered, “that 
is all.” And he rose from his seat, went to 
the mantel for a cigarette, and returned to 
her side, patting her shoulder encouragingly. 
“You would not be tired of Planefield, if you 
were well, You would like him well enough.” 

The change which settled upon her face 
was one which had crossed it many a time 
without his taking note of it. Possibly the 
edge of susceptibilities so fine and keen as 
his is more easily dulled than that of sen- 
sitiveness less exquisite. She arose herself. 

“That offers me an inducement to re- 
cover,” she said. “I will begin immediately 
—to-day—this moment. Let me light your 
cigarette for you.” 

After jt was done, they sauntered into 
the library together and stood for a moment 
looking out of the window. 

“ Do you know,” she said at length, laying 
her hand on his sleeve, “I think even you are 
not quite yourself. Are you an invalid too?” 

“I?” he said. “ Why do you think so?” 

“For a very good reason,” she answered. 
“For the best of reasons. Two or three times 
lately you have been a trifle out of humor. 
Are you aware of it? Such, you see, is the dis- 
advantage of being habitually amiable. The 
slightest variation of your usually angelic 
demeanor lays you open to the suspicion of 
bodily ailment. Just now, for instance, at 
table, when I spoke to you about going away, 
you were a little — not to put too fine a point 
upon it — cross.” 

“ Was I ? ” 

Her touch upon his sleeve was very soft 
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and kind, and her face had a gentle, playful 
appeal on it. 

“You really were,” she returned. “Just a * 
littlke—and so was I. It was more a ratter of 
voice and manner, of course, but we didn’t 
appear to our greatest advantage, I am afraid. 
And we have never done. things like that, you 
know, and it would be rather bad to begin 
now, wouldn’t it ?” 

“It certainly would,” he replied. “And it 
is very nice in you to care about it.” 

“It would not be nice in me not to care,” 
she said. “Just for a moment, you know, it 
actually sounded quite—quite married. It 
seemed as if we were on the verge of agreeing 
to differ about—Senator Planefield.” 

“ We wont do it again,” he said. “ We will 
agree to make the best of him.” 

She hesitated a second. 

“TI will try not to make the worst,” she 
returned. “There is always a best, I sup- 
pose. And so long as you are here to take 
care of me, I need not—need not be uncom- 
fortable.” 

“ About what ?” he asked. 

She hesitated again, and a shade of new 
color touched her cheek. 

“T don’t think I am over fastidious,” she 
said, “but he has a way I don’t like. He is 
too fulsome. He admires me too much. He 
pays me too many compliments. I wish he 
would not do it.” 

“ Oh! come, now,” he said gayly, “ that és 
prejudice! It is worse than all the rest. I 
never heard you complain of your admirers 
before, or of their compliments.” 

She hesitated a moment again. It was not 
the first time she had encountered this light 
and graceful obstinacy, and found it more 
difficult to cope with than words apparently 
more serious. 

“T have never had an admirer of exactly 
that quality before,” she said. 

“Qh!” he said, airily, “dont argue from 
the ground that it is a bad quality.” 

“Has it never struck you,” she suggested, 
“that there is something of the same quality, 
whether it is good, bad, or indifferent, in all 
the persons who are connected with the Wes- " 
toria lands? I have felt once or twice lately, 
when I have looked around the parlors, as if 
I must suddenly have emigrated, the atmos- 
phere was so different. They have actually 
rather crowded out the rest— those men.” 

It was his turn to pause now, and he did 
so, looking out of the window evidently ill at 
ease, and hesitant for the moment. 

“ My dear child,” he said, at length, “ there 
may be truth in what you say ; but—I may as 
well be frank with you—the thing is neces- 
sary.” 
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“ Richard,” she said quickly, prompted to 
the question by a sudden, vague thought, 
“what have you to do with the Westoria lands ? 
Why do you care so much about them ?” 

“ I have everything to do with them —and 
nothing,” he answered. “ The legal business 
connected with them, and likely to result 
from the success of the scheme, will be the 
making of me, that is all. I haven’t been an 
immense success so far, you know, and it will 
make me an immense success and a man of 
property. Upon my word, a nice little lobby- 
ist you are, to look frightened at the mere 
shadow of a plot!” 

“TI am not a lobbyist,” she exclaimed. “I 
never wanted to be one! That was only a 

of the nonsense I have talked all my 
life. I have talked too much nonsense. I 
wish—lI wish I had been different!” 

“ Don’t allow your repentance to be too 
deep,” he remarked dryly. “You won’t be 
able to get over it.” 

“Tt is too late for repentance ; but I shall 
not be guilty of that particular kind of folly 
again. It was folly—and it was bad taste—” 

“ As I had not observed it, you might have 
been content to let it rest,” he interrupted. 

She checked herself in the reply she was 
about to make, clasping her hands helplessly. 

“Oh, Richard!” she said, “we are begin- 
ning again!” 

“So we are,” he responded, coolly; “ we 
seem to have a tendency in that direction.” 

“ And it always happens,” she said, “ when I 
speak of Senator Planefield, or of going away.” 

“You have fallen into the habit of want- 
ing to go away lately,” he answered. “ You 
wanted to go to Europe ——” 

“ T want to go still,” she interposed, “ very 
much.” 

“And I wish you to remain here,” he re- 
turned petulantly. “What is the use of a man’s 
having a wife at the other side of the globe ?” 

She withdrew a pace and leaned against 
the side of the window, letting her eyes rest 
upon him with a little, bitter smile. For the 
moment she had less care of herself and of 
him than she had ever had before. 

“ Ah!” she said, “then you keep me here 
because you love me ?” 

“ Bertha!” he exclaimed. 

Even his equable triviality found a disturb- 
ing element in the situation. 

“ Richard,” she said, “ go and finish your 
cigarette out of doors. It will be better for 
both of us. This has gone far enough.” 

“Tt has gone too far,” he answered nerv- 
ously. “It is deucedly uncomfortable, and it 
isn’t our way to be uncomfortable. Can’t we 
make it smooth again? Of course we can! 
It would not be like you to be implacable. 


I am afraid I was a trifle irritable. The fact 
is, I have had a great deal of business anxiety 
lately,—one or two investments have turned 
out poorly,—and it has weighed on my mind, 
If the money were mine, you know—but it 
is yours 

“T have never wished you to feel the dif. 
ference,” she said. 

“No,” he replied. “ Nothing could have 
been nicer than your way about it. Yoy 
might have made me very uncomfortable, if 
you had been a hard, business-like creature: 
but, instead of that, you have been charming.” 

“T am glad of that,” she said, and she 
smiled gently as he put his arm about her, 
and kissed her cheek. 

“You have a right to your caprices,” he 
said. “Go to your summer haunts of vice 
and fashion, if you wish to, and I will follow 
you as soon as I can; but we wont say any 
more about Europe, just at present, will we? 
Perhaps next year.” 

And he kissed her again. 

“ Perhaps next year or the year after,” she 
repeated, with a queer little smile. “ And— 
and we will take Senator Planefield with us.” 

“ No,” he answered, “ we will leave him at 
home to invest the millions derived from the 
Westoria lands.” 

And he went out with a laugh on his lips. 


A week later Colonel Tredennis heard from 
Richard that Bertha and the children were 
going away. 

“When?” asked the Colonel. “That 
seems rather sudden. I saw Janey two days 
ago, and did not understand that the time was 
set for their departure.” 

“Tt is rather sudden,” said Richard. “The 
fact is, they leave Washington this morning. 
I should be with them now if it were not fo 
a business engagement.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE next few weeks were not agreeable 
ones to Richard Amory. There was too 
much feverish anxiety and uncertainty in 
them. He had not yet acquired the coolness 
and hardihood of experience, and he felt their 
lack in himself. He had a great deal at stake, 
more than at the outset it had seemed possi- 
ble he could have under any circumstances. 
He began to realize with no little discomfort 
that he had run heavier risks than he had in- 
tended to allow himself to be led into running. 
When they rose before him in their full mag- 
nitude, as they did occasionally when affairs 
assumed an unencouraging aspect, he wished 
his enthusiasm had been less great. It could 
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not be said that he had reached remorse for, 
or actual repentance of, his indiscretions; he 
had simply reached a point when discourage- 
ment led him to feel that he might be called 
upon to repent by misfortune. Up to this 
time it had been his habit to drive up to the 
Capitol in his coupé, to appear in the gal- 
Jeries, to saunter through the lobby, and to 
flit in and out of committee-rooms with some- 
thing of the air of an amateur rather enjoy- 
ing himself; he had made himself popular, 
his gayety, his magnetic manner, his readiness 
to be all things to all men, had smoothed his 
pathway for him, while his unprofessional air 
had given him an appearance of harmlessness. 

“ He’s a first-rate kind of fellow to have 
on the ground when a thing of this sort is 
going on,” one of the smaller satellites once 
remarked. “ Nobody’s afraid of being seen 
with him. There’s an immense deal in that. 
There are fellows who come here who can 
half ruin a man with position by recognizing 
him on the street. Regular old hands they 
are— working around here for years, making 
an honest living out of their native land. 
Every one knows them and what they are 
up to. Now, this one is different, and that 
wife of his —— ” 

“What has she been doing?” flung in 
Planefield, who was present. ‘“ What has she 
got to do with it?” 

He said it with savage uneasiness. He was 
full of restive jealousy and distrust in these days. 

“T was only going to say that she is known 
in society,” he remarked, “and she is the 
kind the most particular of those fellows don’t 
object to calling on.” 

But, as matters took form and a more 
critical point was neared, as the newspapers 
began to express themselves on the subject 
of the Westoria lands scheme, and prophesy 
its failure or success, as it became the subject 
of editorials applauding the public-spirited- 
ness of those most prominent in it, or of para- 
graphs denouncing the corrupt and self-seek- 
ing tendency of the times, as the mental 
temperature of certain individuals became a 
matter of vital importance, and the degree of 
cordiality of a greeting an affair of elation or 
despair, Richard felt that his air of being an 
amateur was becoming a thing of the past. 
He was too anxious to keep it up well; he 
did not sleep at night, and began to look 
fagged, and found it required an effort to ap- 
pear at ease. 

“Confound it!” he said to Planefield, “how 
can one be at ease with a man when his yes 
or no may be success or destruction to you. 
It makes him of too much consequence. A 
fellow finds himself trying to please, and it 
spoils his manner. I never knew what it was 
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to feel a human being of any particular con- 
quence before.” 

“You have been lucky,” commented Plane- 
field not too toierantly. 

“TI have been lucky,” Richard answered, 
“but I’m not lucky now, and I shall be deuced- 
ly unlucky if that bill doesn’t pass. The fact 
is, there are times when I half wish I hadn’t 
meddled with it.” 

“The mistake you made,” said Planefield, 
with stolid ill-humor, “was in letting Mrs. 
Amory go away. Now is the time you need 
her most. There’s no denying that there are 
some things women can do better than men; 
and when a man has a wife as clever as yours, 
and as much of a social success, he’s blunder- 
ing when he doesn’t call on her for assistance. 
One or two of her little dinners would be the 
very things just now for the final smoothing 
down of one or two rough ones who haven't 
opinions unless you provide them with them. 
She’d provide them with them fast enough. 
They’d only have one opinion when she'd 
done with them, if she was in one of the 
moods I’ve seen her in sometimes. Look 
how she carried Bowman and Pell off their 
feet the night she gave them the description 
of that row in the House. And Hargis, of 
North Carolina, swears by her; he’s a simple, 
domesticated fellow, and was homesick the 
night I brought him here, and she found it 
out, heaven knows how, and talked to him 
about his wife and children until he said he 
felt as if he’d seen them. He told me so with 
tears in his eyes. It is that kind of thing we 
want now.” 

“Well,” said Richard, nervously, “ it isn’t 
at our disposal. I don’t mind telling you that 
she was rather out of humor with the aspect 
of affairs before she went away, and I had one 
interview with her which showed me it would 
be the safest plan to let her go.” 

“Out of humor!” said Planefield. “She 
has been a good deal out of humor lately, it 
seems to me. Not that it’s any business of 
mine ; but it’s rather a pity, considering cir- 
cumstances.” 

Richard colored, walked a few steps, put 
his hands in his pockets and took them out 
again. Among the chief sources of anxious 
trouble to him had been that, of late, he 
had found his companion rather difficult to 
get along with. He had been irritable, and 
even a trifle overbearing, and had at times 
exhibited an indifference to results truly em- 
barrassing to contemplate, in view of the crisis 
at hand. When he intrenched himself behind 
a certain heavy stubbornness in which he was 
specially strong, Richard felt himself helpless. 
The big body, the florid face, the doggedly 


unresponsive eye, were too much to combat 
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“ Richard,” she said quickly, prompted to 
the question by a sudden, vague thought, 
“what have you to do with the Westoria lands ? 
Why do you care so much about them ?” 

“ I have everything to do with them —and 
nothing,” he answered. “ The legal business 
connected with them, and likely to result 
from the success of the scheme, will be the 
making of me, that is all. I haven’t been an 
immense success so far, you know, and it will 
make me an immense success and a man of 
property. Upon my word, a nice little lobby- 
ist you are, to look frightened at the mere 
shadow of a plot!” 

“TI am not a lobbyist,” she exclaimed. “I 
never wanted to be one! That was only a 
part of the nonsense I have talked all my 
life. I have talked too much nonsense. I 
wish—lI wish I had been different !” 

“ Don’t allow your repentance to be too 
deep,” he remarked dryly. “You won’t be 
able to get over it.” 

“Tt is too late for repentance ; but I shall 
not be guilty of that particular kind of folly 
again. It was folly—and it was bad taste—” 

“ As I had not observed it, you might have 
been content to let it rest,” he interrupted. 

She checked herself in the reply she was 
about to make, clasping her hands helplessly. 

“Oh, Richard!” she said, “we are begin- 
ning again!” 

“So we are,” he responded, coolly; “ we 
seem to have a tendency in that direction.” 

“ And it always happens,” she said, “ when I 
speak of Senator Planefield, or of going away.” 

“You have fallen into the habit of want- 
ing to go away lately,” he answered. “ You 
wanted to go to Europe ——” 

“T want to go still,” she interposed, “ very 
much.” 

“And I wish you to remain here,” he re- 
turned petulantly. “What is the use of a man’s 
having a wife at the other side of the globe ?” 

She withdrew a pace and leaned against 
the side of the window, letting her eyes rest 
upon him with a little, bitter smile. For the 
moment she had less care of herself and of 
him than she had ever had before. 

“ Ah!” she said, “then you keep me here 
because you love me ?” 

“ Bertha!” he exclaimed. 

Even his equable triviality found a disturb- 
ing element in the situation. 

“ Richard,” she said, “ go and finish your 
cigarette out of doors. It will be better for 
both of us. This has gone far enough.” 

“It has gone too far,” he answered nerv- 
ously. “It is deucedly uncomfortable, and it 
isn’t our way to be uncomfortable. Can’t we 
make it smooth again? Of course we can! 
It would not be like you to be implacable. 
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I am afraid I was a trifle irritable. The fact 
is, I have had a great deal of business anxiety 
lately,—one or two investments have turned 
out poorly,—and it has weighed on my mind, 
If the money were mine, you know—but it 
is yours ’ 

“T have never wished you to feel the dif. 
ference,” she said. 

“ No,” he replied. “ Nothing could have 
been nicer than your way about it. Yoy 
might have made me very uncomfortable, jf 
you had been a hard, business-like creature: 
but, instead of that, you have been charming.” 

“T am glad of that,” she said, and she 
smiled gently as he put his arm about her, 
and kissed her cheek. 

“You have a right to your caprices,” he 
said. “Go to your summer haunts of vice 
and fashion, if you wish to, and I will follow 
you as soon as I can; but we wont say any 
more about Europe, just at present, will we? 
Perhaps next year.” 

And he kissed her again. 

“ Perhaps next year or the year after,” she 
repeated, with a queer little smile. “ And— 
and we will take Senator Planefield with us.” 

“ No,” he answered, “ we will leave him at 
home to invest the millions derived from the 
Westoria lands.” 

And he went out with a laugh on his lips. 


A week later Colonel Tredennis heard from 
Richard that Bertha and the children were 
going away. 

“When?” asked the Colonel. “That 
seems rather sudden. I saw Janey two days 
ago, and did not understand that the time was 
set for their departure.” 

“It is rather sudden,” said Richard. “The 
fact is, they leave Washington this morning. 
I should be with them now if it were not fo 
a business engagement.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE next few weeks were not agreeable 
ones to Richard Amory. There was too 
much feverish anxiety and uncertainty in 
them, He had not yet acquired the coolness 
and hardihood of experience, and he felt their 
lack in himself. He had a great deal at stake, 
more than at the outset it had seemed possi- 
ble he could have under any circumstances. 
He began to realize with no little discomfort 
that he had run heavier risks than he had in- 
tended to allow himself to be led into running. 
When they rose before him in their full mag- 
nitude, as they did occasionally when affairs 
assumed an unencouraging aspect, he wished 
his enthusiasm had been less great. It could 
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not be said that he had reached remorse for, 
or actual repentance of, his indiscretions; he 
had simply reached a point when discourage- 
ment led him to feel that he might be called 
upon to repent by misfortune. Up to this 
time it had been his habit to drive up to the 
Capitol in his coupé, to appear in the gal- 
Jeries, to saunter through the lobby, and to 
flit in and out of committee-rooms with some- 
thing of the air of an amateur rather enjoy- 
ing himself; he had made himself popular, 
his gayety, his magnetic manner, his readiness 
to be all things to all men, had smoothed his 
pathway for him, while his unprofessional air 
had given him an appearance of harmlessness. 

“ He’s a first-rate kind of fellow to have 
on the ground when a thing of this sort is 
going on,” one of the smaller satellites once 
remarked. “ Nobody’s afraid of being seen 
with him. There’s an immense deal in that. 
There are fellows who come here who can 
half ruin a man with position by recognizing 
him on the street. Regular old hands they 
are—working around here for years, making 
an honest living out of their native land. 
Every one knows them and what they are 
up to. Now, this one is different, and that 
wife of his ——” 

“What has she been doing?” flung in 
Planefield, who was present. “ What has she 
got to do with it?” 

He said it with savage uneasiness. He was 
full of restive jealousy and distrust in these days. 

“T was only going to say that she is known 
in society,” he remarked, “and she is the 
kind the most particular of those fellows don’t 
object to calling on.” 

But, as matters took form and a more 
critical point was neared, as the newspapers 
began to express themselves on the subject 
of the Westoria lands scheme, and prophesy 
its failure or success, as it became the subject 
of editorials applauding the public-spirited- 
ness of those most prominent in it, or of para- 
graphs denouncing the corrupt and self-seek- 
ing tendency of the times, as the mental 
temperature of certain individuals became a 
matter of vital importance, and the degree of 
cordiality of a greeting an affair of elation or 
despair, Richard felt that his air of being an 
amateur was becoming a thing of the past. 
He was too anxious to keep it up well; he 
did not sleep at night, and began to look 
fagged, and found it required an effort to ap- 
pear at ease. 

“Confound it!” he said to Planefield, “how 
can one be at ease with a man when his yes 
or no may be success or destruction to you. 
It makes him of too much consequence. A 
fellow finds himself trying to please, and it 
spoils his manner. I never knew what it was 


to feel a human being of any particular con- 
quence before.” 

“You have been lucky,” commented Plane- 
field not too tolerantly. 

“TI have been lucky,” Richard answered, 
“but I’m not lucky now, and I shall be deuced- 
ly unlucky if that bill doesn’t pass. The fact 
is, there are times when I half wish I hadn’t 
meddled with it.” 

“The mistake you made,” said Planefield, 
with stolid ill-humor, “was in letting Mrs. 
Amory go away. Now is the time you need 
her most. There’s no denying that there are 
some things women can do better than men; 
and when a man has a wife as clever as yours, 
and as much of a social success, he’s blunder- 
ing when he doesn’t call on her for assistance. 
One or two of her little dinners would be the 
very things just now for the final smoothing 
down of one or two rough ones who haven't 
opinions unless you provide them with them. 
She’d provide them with them fast enough. 
They’d only have one opinion when she'd 
done with them, if she was in one of the 
moods I’ve seen her in sometimes. Look 
how she carried Bowman and Pell off their 
feet the night she gave them the description 
of that row in the House. And Hargis, of 
North Carolina, swears by her; he’s a simple, 
domesticated fellow, and was homesick the 
night I brought him here, and she found it 
out, heaven knows how, and talked to him 
about his wife and children until he said he 
felt as if he’d seen them. He told me so with 
tears in his eyes. It is that kind of thing we 
want now.” 

“Well,” said Richard, nervously, “ it isn’t 
at our disposal. I don’t mind telling you that 
she was rather out of humor with the aspect 
of affairs before she went away, and I had one 
interview with her which showed me it would 
be the safest plan to let her go.” 

“Out of humor!” said Planefield. “She 
has been a good deal out of humor lately, it 
seems to me. Not that it’s any business of 
mine ; but it’s rather a pity, considering cir- 
cumstances.” 

Richard colored, walked a few steps, put 
his hands in his pockets and took them out 
again. Among the chief sources of anxious 
trouble to him had been that, of late, he 
had found his companion rather difficult to 
get along with. He had been irritable, and 
even a trifle overbearing, and had at times 
exhibited an indifference to results truly em- 
barrassing to contemplate, in view of the crisis 
at hand. When he intrenched himself behind 
a certain heavy stubbornness in which he was 
specially strong, Richard felt himself helpless. 
The big body, the florid face, the doggedly 
unresponsive eye, were too much to combat 
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against. When he was ill-humored, Richard 
knew that he endeavored to conciliate him; 
but when this mood held possession he could 
only feel alarm and ask himself if it could 
be possible that, after ail, the man might be 
brutal and false enough to fail him. There 
were times when he sat and looked at him 
unwillingly, fascinated by the likeness he 
found in him to the man who had sent poor 
Westor to his doom. Naturally, the old story 
had been revived of late, and he heard new 
versions of it and more minute descriptions 
of the chief actors, and it was not difficult 
for an overwrought imagination to discover 
in the two men some similarity of personal 
characteristic. Just at this moment there rose 
within him a memory of a point of resemblance 
between the pair which would have been ex- 
tremely embarrassing to him if he had per- 
mitted it to assume the disagreeable form of 
an actual fact. It was the resemblance be- 
tween the influences which had moved them. 
In both cases it had been a woman— in this 
case it was his own wife, and if he had not 
been too greatly harassed he would have ap- 
preciated the indelicacy of the situation. He 
was not an unrefined person in theory, and 
his sensitiveness would have caused him to 
revolt at the grossness of such a position if he 
had not had so much at stake and been so 
overborne by his associates. His mistakes and 
vices were always the result of circumstance 
and enthusiasm, and he hurried past them with 
averted eyes and refused to concede to them 
any substantiality. There is nothing more 
certain than that he had never allowed him- 
self to believe that he had found Bertha of 
practical use in rendering Planefield docile and 
attracting less important luminaries. Bertha 
had been very charming and amiable, that 
was all; she was always so; it was her habit 
to please people,—her nature, in fact,— and 
she had only done what she always lid. As 
a mental statement of the case, nothing could 
be more simple than this, and he was moved 
to private disgust by his companions’ aggress- 
ive clumsiness, which seemed to complicate 
matters and confront him with more crude 
suggestions. 

“1 am afraid she would not enjoy your way 
of putting it,” he said. 

Planefield shut his teeth on his cigar and 
looked out of the window. That was his sole 
response, and was a form of bullying he en- 
joyed. 

“ We must remember that—that she does 
not realize everything,” continued Richard, 
uneasily ; “and she has not regarded the 
matter from any serious standpoint. It is my 
impression,” he added, with a sudden sense 
of growing irritation, “that she wouldn’t have 


anything to do with it if she thought it was a 
matter of gain or loss!” 

Planefield made no movement. He was 
convinced that this was a lie, and his look out 
of the window was his reply to it. 

Richard put his hands into his pockets 
again and turned about, irritated and helpless, 

“You must have seen yourself how unprac- 
tical she is,” he exclaimed. “She is a mere 
child in business matters. Any one could 
deceive her.” 

He stopped and flushed without any appar- 
ent reason. He found himself looking out of 
the window too, with a feeling of most un- 
pleasant confusion. He was obliged to shake 
it off before he spoke again, and when he did 
so it was with an air of beginning with a fresh 
subject. 

“ After all,” he said, “ everything does not 
depend upon influence of that sort. There 
are other things to be considered. Have you 
seen Blundel ?” 

“You can’t expect a man like Blundel,” 
said Planefield, “to be easy to manage. Blun- 
del is the possessor of a moral character, and 
when a man has a capital like that—and 
Blundel’s sharpness into the bargain—he is 
not going to trifle with it. He’s going to 
hold on to it until it reaches its highest mar- 
ket value, and then decide which way he will 
invest it.” 

Richard dropped into a seat by the table. 
He felt his forehead growing damp. 

“But if we are not sure of Blundel?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Well, we are not sure of Blundel,” was 
the answer. “ What we have to hope is that 
he isn’t sure of himself. The one thing you 
can’t be sure of is a moral character. Impec- 
cability is rare, and it is never easy for an 
outsider to hit on its exact value. It varies, 
and you have to run risks with it. Blundel’s is 
expensive.” 

“There has been a great deal of money 
used,” hesitated Richard, “a great deal.” 

Planefield resorted to the window again. 
It had not been his money which had been 
used. He had sufficient intellect to reap ad- 
vantages where they were to be reaped, and 
to avoid indiscreet ventures. 

“ You had better go and see Blundel your- 
self,” he said after a pause. “I have had a 
talk with him, and made as alluring a state- 
ment of the case as I could, with the proper 
degree of caution, and he has had time to put 
the matter in the scales with his impeccabil- 
ity and see which weighs the heavier, and if 
they can’t be made to balance. He will try 
to balance them, but if he can’t You 
must settle what is to be done between you. 
I have done my best.” 
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“ By Jove!” exclaimed Richard, virtuously, 
« what corruption |” 

It was an ingenuous ejaculation, but he 
was not collected enough to appreciate the 
native candor of it himself at the moment. 
He felt that he was being hardly treated, and 
that the most sacred trusts of a great nation 
were in hands likely to betray them at far too 
high a figure. The remark amounted to an 
outburst of patriotism. 

“ Have they a// their price ?” he cried. 

Planefield turned his head slowly and 
glanced at him over his shoulder. 

“ No,” he said; “if they had, you’d find it 
easier. There’s your difficulty. If they were 
all to be bought, or none of them were to be 
sold, you’d see your way.” 

It did not seem to Richard that his way 
was very clear at the present moment. At 
every step of late he had found new obstacles 
in his path and new burdens on his shoulders. 
People had so many interests and so many 
limitations, and the limitations were always 
related to the interests. He began to resolve 
that it was a very sordid and business-like 
world in which human lot was cast, and to 
realize that the tendency of humanity was to 
coarse prejudice in favor of itself. 

“Then I had better see Blundel at once,” 
he said, with feverish impatience. 

“You haven’t any time to lose,” was Plane- 
field’s cool response. “ And you will need all 
the wit you can carry with you. You are not 
going to offer Atm inducements, you know; you 
are only going to prove to him that his chance 
to do something for his country lies before 
him in the direction of the Westoria lands. 
After that a 

“ After that,” repeated Richard, anxiously. 

“ Do what you think safest and most prac- 
ticable.” 

As the well-appointed equipage drew up 
under the archway before the lower entrance 
to the north wing of the Capitol, a group of 
men who stood near the doorway regarded it 
with interest. They did so because three of 
them were strangers and sightseers, and the 
fourth, who was a well-seasoned Washington- 
ian, had called their attention to it. 

“ There,” he said, with an experienced air, 
“there is one of them this moment. It is begin- 
ning to be regarded as a fact that he is mixed 
up with one of the biggest jobs the country 
has ever known. He is up to his ears in this 
Westoria business, it’s believed, though he 
professes to be nothing more than a sort of 
interested looker-on and a friend of the prime 
movers. He’s a gentleman, you see, with a 
position in society, and a pretty wife who 
is a favorite, and the pretty wife entertains 
his friends; and when a man is in an un- 


certain frame of mind, the husband invites 
him to dinner, and the pretty wife interests 
herself in him. She knows how to do it, they 
say —and he goes away a wiser and a better 
man, and more likely to see his way to 
making himself agreeable. Nothing profes- 
sional about it, don’t you see. All quite 
proper and natural. No lobbying about that, 
you know—but it helps a bill through won- 
derfully. I tell you there’s no knowing what 
goes on in these tip-top parlors about here.” 
He said it with modest pride and exulta- 
tion, and his companions were delighted. 
They represented the average American with 
all his ingenuous eagerness for the dramatic 
exposure of crime in his fellow-man. They had 
existed joyously for years in the belief that 
Washington was the seat of corruption, 
bribery, and fraud; that it was populated 
chiefly with brilliant female lobbyists and 
depraved officials who carried their privi- 
leges to market and bartered and sold them 
with a guileless candor, whose temerity was 
only to be equaled by its brazen cheerful- 
ness of spirit. They were, probably, not in the 
least aware of their mental attitude toward 
their nation’s government, but they reveled in 
it none the less, and would have felt a keen 
pang of disappointment if they had been sud- 
denly confronted with the fact that there was 
actually an element of most unpicturesque 
honesty in the House and a flavor of shame- 
less impeccability in the Senate. They had 
heard delightful stories of “jobs” and 
“schemes” and had hoped to hear more. 
When they had been taken to the visitors’ 
gallery, they had exhibited an earnest anxiety 
to be shown the members connected with the 
last Investigation, and had received with pri- 
vate rapture all anecdotes connected with the 
ruling political scandal. They decided that 
the country was in a bad way, and felt a 
glow of honest pride in its standing up at all 
in its present condition of rottenness. Their 
ardor had been a little dampened by an 
incautious statement made by their friend 
and guide, to the effect that the subject of the 
Investigation seemed likely to clear himself of 
the charges made against him, and the appear- 
ance of Richard Amory, with his personal 
attractions, his neat equipage, and his air 
of belonging to the great world, was some- 
thing of a boon to them. They wished his 
wife had been with him; they had only seen 
one female lobbyist as yet, and she had been 
merely a cheap, flashy woman, with thin, 
rouged cheeks and sharp, eager eyes. 
“Looks rather anxious, doesn’t he?” one 
asked the other, as Amory went by. He 
certainly looked anxious as he passed them ; 
but, once inside the building, he made an 
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effort to assume something of his usual air of 
gay good cheer. It would not do to present 
himself with other than a fearless front. So 
he walked with a firm and buoyant tread 
through the great vaulted corridors and up 
the marble stairways, exchanging a salutation 
with one passer-by and a word of greeting 
with another. He found Senator Blundel in 
his committee-room, sitting at the green-cov- 
ered table, looking over some papers. He 
was a short, stout man, with a blunt-featured 
face, grayish hair, which had a tendency to 
stand on end, and small, shrewd eyes. When 
he had been in the House, his rising to his 
feet had generally been the signal for his fel- 
low-members to bestir themselves and turn to 
listen, as it was his habit to display a sharp 
humor of a rough-and-ready sort. Richard 
had always felt this humor coarse, and having 
but little confidence in Blundel’s possessing 
any other qualification for his position, re- 
garded it as rather trying that circumstances 
should have combined to render his senti- 
ments of such importance in the present crisis. 
Looking at the thick-set figure and ordinary 
face, he felt that Planefield had been right, 
and that Bertha might have done much with 
him, principally because he presented him- 
self as one of the obstacles whose opinions 
should be formed for them all the more on 
account of their obstinacy when once biased 
in a wrong direction. 

But there was no suggestion of these con- 
victions in his manner when he spoke. It was 
very graceful and ready, and his strong points 
of good-breeding and mental agility stood 
him in good stead. The man before him, 
whose early social advantages had not been 
great, was not too dull to feel the influence of 
the first quality and find himself placed at a 
secretly acknowledged disadvantage by it. 
After he had heard his name, his small, sharp 
eyes fixed themselves on his visitor’s hand- 
some countenance, with an expression not 
easy to read. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to make a 
new statement of our case,” said Richard 
easily. “I wont fatigue you and occupy 
your time by repeating what you have already 
heard stated in the clearest possible manner 
by Senator Planefield.” 

Blundel thrust his hands into his pockets 
and nodded. 

“Yes,” he responded. “I saw Planefield, 
and he said a good deal about it.” 

“Which, of course, you have reflected 
upon ?” said Richard. 

“Well, yes. I’ve thought it over—along 
with other things.” 

“T trust favorably!” Richard suggested. 

Blundel stretched his legs a little and 


pushed his hands farther down into his 
pockets. 

“ Now, what would you call favorably?” 
he inquired. 

“Oh!” replied Richard, with self-possessed 
promptness, “favorably to the connecting 
branch.” 

It was a rather fine stroke, this airy candor, 
but he had studied it beforehand thoroughly 
and calculated its effect. It surprised Blundel 
into looking up at him quickly. 

“You would, eh?” he said, “let us hear 
why.” 

“ Because,” Richard stated, “that would 
make it favorable to us.” 

Blundel was beguiled into a somewhat un- 
easy laugh. 

“Well,” he remarked, “you 're frank 
enough.” 

Richard fixed upon him an open, appre- 
ciative glance. 

“And why not?” he answered. “ There 
is our strong point—that we can afford to be 
frank. We have nothing to conceal. We 
have something to gain, of course—who has 
not ?—but it is to be gained legitimately —so 
there is no necessity for our concealing that. 
The case is simplicity itself. Here are the two 
railroads. See,” and he laid two strips of 
paper side by side upon the table. “A con- 
necting branch is needed. If it runs through 
this way,” making a line with his finger, “it 
makes certain valuable lands immeasurably 
more valuable. There is no practical objec- 
tion to its taking this direction instead of that 
—in either case it runs through the Govern- 
ment reservations,—the road will be built,— 
somebody’s property will be benefited. Why 
not that of my clients ?” 

Blundel looked at the strips of paper, and 
his little eyes twinkled mysteriously. 

“By George!” he said, “that isn’t the 
way such things are generally put. What you 
ought to do is to prove that nobody is to be 
benefited, and that you're working for the 
good of the Government.” 

Richard laughed. 

“Oh!” he said, “I am an amateur, and I 
should be of no use whatever to my clients if 
they had anything to hide or any special 
reason to fear failure. We have opposition to 
contend with, of course. The southern line is 
naturally against us, as it wants the connecting 
branch to run in the opposite direction ; but 
if it has no stronger claim than we have, the 
struggle is equal. They are open to the ob- 
jection of being benefited by the subsidies, 
too. It is scarcely ground enough for refusing 
your vote—that some one will be benefited 
by it. The people is the Government in 
America, and the Government the people, and 
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the interest of both are too indissolubly con- 
nected to admit of being easily separated on 
ublic measures. As I said, I am an amateur, 
Pat I am a man of the world. My basis is a 
natural, human one. I desire to attain an 
object, and though the Government will be 
benefited, I am obliged to confess I am 
arguing for my object more than for the 
Government.” 

This was said with more delightful, airy 
frankness than ever. But, concealed beneath 
this genial openness was a desperate anxiety to 
discover what his companion was thinking of, 
and if the effect of his stroke was what he had 
hoped it would be. He knew that frankness so 
complete was a novelty, and he trusted that 
his bearing had placed him out of the list of 
ordinary applicants for favor. His private 
conviction, to which he did not choose to 
allow himself to refer mentally with any 
degree of openness, was that, if the man 
was honest, honesty so bold and simple 
must disarm him; and, if he was not, ingenu- 
ousness so reckless must offer him induce- 
ments. But it was not easy to arrive at once 
at any decision as to the tenor of Blundel’s 
thoughts. He had listened, and it being his 
habit to see the humor of things, he had 
grinned a little at the humor he saw in this 
situation, which was perhaps not a bad omen, 
though he showed no disposition to commit 
himself on the spot. 

“ Makes a good story,” he said; “ pretty 
big scheme, isn’t it ?” 

“Not a small one,” answered Richard, 
freely. “That is one of its merits.” 

“The subsidies wont have to be small 
ones,” said Blundel. “That isn’t one of its 
merits. Now, let us hear your inducements ?” 

Richard checked himself on the very verge 
of a start, realizing instantaneously the folly 
of his first flashing thought. 

“The inducements you can offer to the 
Government,” added Blundel. “You haven't 
gone into a thing of this sort without feeling 
you have some on hand.” 

Of course there were inducements, and 
Richard had them at his fingers’ ends, and 
was very fluent and eloquent in his statement 
of them. In fact, when once fairly launched 
upon the subject, he was somewhat surprised 
to find how many powerful reasons there 
were for its being to the interest of the nation 
that the land grants should be made to the 
road which ran through the Westoria lands 
and opened up their resources. His argu- 
ment became so brilliant, as he proceeded, 
that he was moved by their sincerity him- 
self, and gained impetus through his confi- 
dence in them. He really felt that he was 
swayed by a generous desire to benefit his 


country, and enjoyed his conviction of his 
own honesty with a refinement which, for 
the moment, lost sight of all less agreeable 
features of the proceeding. All his fine points 
came out under the glow of his enthusiasm, 
—his grace of speech and manner, his pict- 
uresque habit of thought, which gave color 
and vividness to all he said,— his personal at- 
tractiveness itself. 

Blundel bestirred himself to sit up and look 
at him with a new interest. He liked a good 
talker; he was a good talker himself. His 
mind was of a practical business stamp, and 
he was good at a knock-down blow in argu- 
ment, or at a joke or jibe which felled a man 
like a meat-ax; but he had nothing like this, 
and he felt something like envy of all this 
swiftness and readiness and polish. 

When he finished, Richard felt that he 
must have impressed him ; that it was impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise, even though 
there were no special external signs of Blun- 
del being greatly affected. He had thrust his 
hands into his pockets as before, and his hair 
stood on end as obstinately. 

“ Well,” he said, succinctly, “it és a good 
story and it’s a big scheme.” 

“ And you ?” said Richard. “We are 
sure of your n 

Blundel took a hand out of his pocket and 
ran it over his upright hair, as if in a futile 
attempt at sweeping it down. 

“ T’'ll tell you what I'll do,” he said. “I'll 
see you day after to-morrow.” 

“ But ” exclaimed Richard, secretly 
aghast. 

Blundel ran over his hair again and re- 
turned his hand to his pocket. 

“Oh, yes!” he answered. “I know all 
about that. You don’t want to lose time, and 
you want to feel sure; but, you see, I want to 
feel sure, too. As I said, it’s a big business ; 
it’s too big a business to assume the responsi- 
bility of all at once. /’m not going io run 
any risks. I don’t say you want me to run 
any ; but, you know, you are an amateur, and 
there may be risks you don’t realize. I'll see 
you again.” 

In his character of amateur, it was impos- 
sible for Richard to be importunate, but his 
temptations to commit the indiscretion were 
strong. A hundred things might happen in 
the course of two days; delay was more dan- 
gerous than anything else. The worst of it 
all was that he had really gained no reliable 
knowledge of the man himself and of how 
it would be best to approach him. He had 
seen him throughout the interview just as he 
had seen him before it. Whether or not his 
Sharpness was cunning and his bluntness a 
defense, he had not been able to decide. 
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“ At any rate, he is cautious,” he thought. 
“ How cautious it is for us to find out.” 

When he left him, Richard was in a fever of 
disappointment and perplexity, which, to his 
ease and pleasure-loving nature, was torment. 

“Confound it all!” he said. “ Confound 
the thing from beginning to end! It will 
have to pay well to pay for this.” 

He had other work before him, other ef- 
forts to make, and, after he had made them 
he returned to his carriage fatigued and over- 
wrought. He had walked through the great 
corridors, from wing to wing, in pursuit of men 
who seemed to elude him like will-o’-the- 
wisps; he had been driven to standing among 
motley groups, who sent in cards which did 
not always intercede for them; he had had 
interviews with men who were outwardly 
suave and pliable, with men who were ill- 
mannered and impatient, with men who were 
obstinate and distrustful, and with men who 
were too much occupied with their own af- 
fairs to be other than openly indifferent; if 
he had met with a shade of encouragement 
at one point, he had found it amply balanced 
by discouragement at the next; he had seen 
himself regarded as an applicant for favor, 
and a person to be disposed of as speedily as 
possible, and, when his work was at an end, 
his physical condition was one of exhaustion, 
and his mental attitude marked chiefly by 
disgust and weariness of spirit. 

This being the state of affairs, he made a 
call upon Miss Varien, who always exhilarated 
and entertained him. 

He found her in her bower, and was re- 
ceived with the unvarying tact which char- 
acterized her manner upon all occasions. 
He poured forth his woes, as far as they could 
be told, and was very picturesque about them 
as he reclined in the easiest of easy-chairs. 

“Tt is my opinion that nothing can be 
done without money,” he said, “which is 
disgraceful!” 

“Tt is, indeed,” acknowledged Miss Varien, 
with a gleam of beautiful little teeth. 

She had lived in Washington with her ex- 
ceptional father and entirely satisfactory 
mother from her earliest infancy, and had 
gained from observation—at which she was 
brilliant, as at all else—a fund of valuable 
information. She had seen many things, and 
had not seen them in vain. It may even be 
suspected that Richard, in his character of 
amateur, was aware of this. There was a 
suggestion of watchfulness in his glance at 
her. 

“Things ought to be better or worse to 
simplify the system,” she said. 

“ That is in effect what I heard said this 
morning,” answered Richard. 
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“T am sorry it is not entirely new,” she 
returned. “ Was it suggested, also, that since 
we cannot have incorruptibility we might 
alter our moral standards and remove cor. 
ruption by making all transactions mere mat- 
ters of business? If there was no longer any 
penalty attached to the sale and barter of 
public privileges, such sale and barter would 
cease to be dishonor and crime. We should 
be better if we were infinitely worse. The 
theory may appear bold at first blush—no, 
not at first blush, for blushes are to be done 
away with—at first sight, I will say in pref- 
erence; it may appear bold, but after much 
reflection I have decided that it is the only 
practicable one.” 

“ It is undoubtedly brilliant,” replied Rich- 
ard ; “but, as you say it would simplify matters 
wonderfully, I should not be at such a loss 
to know what Senator Blundel will do, for 
instance, and my appetite for lunch would be 
better.” 

“It might possibly be worse,” suggested 
Miss Varien. 

Richard glanced at her quickly. 

“That is a remark which evidently has a 
foundation,” he said. “I wish you would tell 
me what prompted it.” 

“IT am not sure it was very discreet,” was 
the reply. “ My personal knowledge of Sena- 
tor Blundel prompted it.” 

“You know him very well,” said Richard, 
with some eagerness. 

“T should not venture to say I knew any 
one very well,” she said, in the captivating 
voice which gave to all her words such value 
and suggestiveness. “ I know him as I know 
many other men like him. I was born a poli- 
tician, and existence without my politics would 
be an arid desert to me. I have talked to 
him and read his speeches, and followed him 
in his career for some time. I have even 
asked questions about him, and, consequently, 
I know something of his methods. I “hink— 
you see, I only say I think—I know what he 
will do.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what is it?” demanded 
Richard. 

She unfurled her fan and smiled over it with 
that delightful gleam of little white teeth. 

“ He will take his time,” she answered. 
“He is slow, and prides himself on being 
sure. Your bill will not be acted upon, it will 
be set aside to lie over until the next session 
of Congress.” 

Richard felt as if he changed color, but he 
bore himself with outward discretion. 

“You have some ulterior motive,” he said. 
“ Having invited me to remain to luncheon 
you seek to render me incapable of doing 
myself justice. You saw in my eye the wolf- 
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jsh hunger which is the result of interviews 
with the savage senator and the pitiless mem- 
ber of Congress. Now I see the value of 
your theory. If it were in practice, I could 
win Blundel over with gold. What is your 
opinion of his conscience as it stands ?” 

It was said with admirable lightness and 
answered in a like strain, but he had never 
been more anxiously on the alert than he was 
as he watched Miss Varien’s vivacious and 
subtly expressive face. 

“JT have not reached it yet,” she said. “ And 
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consciences are of such different make and 
material ; I have not decided whether his is 
made of interest or honesty. He is a mixture 
of shrewdness and crudeness which is very 
baffling ; just when you are arguing from the 
shrewdness the crudeness dispiays itself, and 
vice versa. But, as I said, I ¢hink your bill 
will not be acted upon.” 

And then they went in to lunch, and, as he 
ate his lobster-salad and made himself agree- 
able beyond measure, Richard wondered, with 
an inward tremor, if she could be right. 


(To be continued.) 
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AFTER October’s biting frosts it seems 


That summer days return. 


The partridge whirs 


A noisy wing to ambush in the firs; 

And for a while the sun retricks his beams. 

It is an autumn that of spring-time dreams. 
The warm breeze comes again, and softly stirs 
The silent tree-tops, and the empty burs 

Which, loosened, drop into the leaf-clogged streams. 





Ah! dear, this tardy sunshine, and the last! 

So we shall find—our summer being past, 
And hoar-frost with us—for a little breath 

So fair a country, such a genial air; 

And shall forget our woes, and unaware 


Step over to the border-land of Death! 
Andrew B. Saxton. 


Il. 


What heights of rest are in these silences! 
What thirst of plains the sunlight seems to slake! 


The meadows bask. No bitter north-winds wake 
The tree-tops from their fruitless dream of ease. 
The slow brooks murmur like a swarm of bees, 

And some shy creature in the tangled brake 

Darts and is still, and trooping sparrows make 
A moment’s chatter in the cedar-trees. 

Then on far skies they quickly seem to cease, 

Or, wheeling, drop behind some stubbled mound ; 
But all day long the brooks find no release, 

And lift their wandering undertones of sound. 
This is the year’s full flower, the crown of peace, 

The sunlight’s harvest, and the south-wind’s bound. 


L. Frank Tooker. 
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SucH a winter as was that of 1880-81— 
deep snows and zero weather for nearly three 
months—proves especially trying to the wild 
creatures that attempt to face it. The supply 
of fat (or fuel) with which their bodies be- 
come stored in the fall is rapidly exhauS8ted by 
the severe and uninterrupted cold, and the 
sources from which fresh supplies are usually 
obtained are all but wiped out. Even the 
fox was very hard pressed and reduced to the 
unusual straits of eating frozen apples; the 
pressure of hunger must be great, indeed, 
to compel Reynard to take up with such a 
diet. A dog will eat corn, but he cannot 
digest it, and I doubt if the fox extracted any- 
thing more than the cider from the frozen 
and thawed apples. They perhaps served to 
amuse and occupy his stomach for the time. 
The crows appeared to have little else than 
frozen apples for many weeks; they hung 
about the orchards as a last resort, and, after 
scouring the desolate landscape over, would 
return to their cider with resignation, but not 
with cheerful alacrity. They grew very bold 
at times, and ventured quite under my porch, 
and filched the bones that Lark, the dog, had 
left. I put out some corn on the wall near 
by, and discovered that crows will not eat 
corn in the winter, except as they can break 
up the kernels. It is too hard for their gizzards 
to grind. The difficulty, during such a season, 
of coming at the soil and obtaining gravel- 
stones, which, in such cases, are really the mill- 
stones, may also have something to do with it. 
Corn that has been planted and has sprouted, 
crows will swallow readily enough, because it 
is then soft, and is easily ground. My im- 
pression has always been that in spring and 
summer they will also pick up any chance 
kernels the planters may have dropped. Bui, 
as I observed them the past winter, they 
always held the kernel under one foot upon 
the wall, and picked it to pieces before 
devouring it. This is the manner of the jays 
also. The jays, perhaps, had a tougher time 
during the winter than the crows, because 
they do not eat fish or flesh, but depend 
mainly upon nuts. A troop of them came 
eagerly to my ash-heap one morning, which 
had just been uncovered by the thaw, but 
they found little except cinders for their 
gizzards, which, maybe, was what they 
wanted, They had foraged nearly all winter 
upon my neighbor’s corn-crib, and probably 
their mill-stones were dull and needed re- 
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placing. They reached the corn through the 
opening between the slats, and were the envy 
of the crows, who watched them from the 
near trees, but dared not venture up. 

The general belief among country-people 
that the jay hoards up nuts for winter use has 
probably some foundation in fact, though one 
is at a loss to know where he could place his 
stores so that they would not be pilfered by 
the mice and the squirrels. An old hunter 
told me he had seen jays secreting beech- 
nuts in a knot-hole in a tree. Probably a red 
squirrel saw them too, and laughed behind 
his tail. One day, in October, two friends of 
mine, out hunting, saw a blue jay carrying off 
chestnuts to a spruce swamp. He came and 
went with great secrecy and dispatch. He 
had several hundred yards to fly each way, 
but occupied only a few minutes each trip. 
The hunters lay in wait to shoot him, but so 
quickly would he seize his chestnut and be 
off, that he made more than a dozen trips 
before they killed him. It is a great pity 
they did not follow him to the swamp and 
discover where he deposited his booty, and 
how much he had accumulated. 

A lady writing to me from Iowa, says: “I 
must tell you what I saw a blue jay do last 
winter. Flying down to the ground in front 
of the house, he put something in the dead 
grass, drawing the grass over it, first on one 
side, then on the other, tramped it down just 
exactly as a squirrel would, then walked around 
the spot, examining it to see if it was satisfac- 
tory. After he had flown away, I went out to 
see what he had hidden; it was a nicely 
shucked peanut that he had laid up for a 
time of scarcity.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the jay has 
the habit of all the crow-tribe, of carrying off 
and secreting any surplus food it may chance 
to have, and it is not improbable that these 
hoardings sometimes help it over the period 
of winter scarcity. 

A bevy of quail in my vicinity got through 
the winter by feeding upon the little black 
beans contained in the pods of the common 
locust. For many weeks their diet must have 
been almost entirely leguminous. The surface 
snow in the locust-grove which they frequented 
was crossed in every direction with their fine 
tracks, like a chain-stitch upon muslin, show- 
ing where they went from pod to pod and 
extracted the contents. Where quite a large 
branch, filled with pods, lay. upon the snow, it 
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Jooked as if the whole flock had dined or 
preakfasted off it. The wind seemed to shake 
down the pods about as fast as they were 
needed. When a fresh fall of snow had blot- 
ted out everything, it was not many hours 
before the wind had placed upon the cloth 
another course; but it was always the same 
old course—beans, beans. What would the 
birds and the fowls do during such winters, 
if the trees and the shrubs and plants all 
dropped their fruit and their seeds in the fall, 
as they do their leaves? They would nearly 
all perish. The apples that cling to the trees, 
the pods that hang to the lowest branches, 
and the seeds that the various weeds and 
grasses hold above the deepest snows, alone 
make it possible for many birds to pass the 
winter among us. The red squirrel, too, what 
would he do? He lays up no stores like the 
provident chipmunk, but scours about for 
food in all weathers, feeding upon the seeds 
in the cones of the hemlock that still cling to 
the tree, upon sumac-bobs, and the seeds of 
frozen apples. I have seen the ground, under 
a wild apple-tree that stood near the woods, 
completely covered with the “ chonkings ” of 
the frozen apples, the work of the squirrels in 
getting at the seeds; not an apple had been 
left, and, apparently, not a seed had been lost. 
But the squirrels in this particular locality 
evidently got omen | hard up before spring, 
for they developed a new source of food- 
supply. A young bushy-topped sugar-maple, 
about forty feet high, standing beside a 
stone fence near the woods, was attacked, 
and more than half denuded of its bark. The 
object of the squirrels seemed to be to get 
at the soft, white, mucilaginous substance 
(cambium layer) between the bark and the 
wood. The ground was covered with frag- 
ments of the bark, and the white, naked stems 
and branches had been scraped by fine teeth. 
When the sap starts in the early spring, 
the squirrels add this to their scanty supplies. 
They perforate the bark of the branches of 
the maples with their chisel-like teeth, and 
suck the sweet liquid as it slowly oozes out. 
It is not much as food, but evidently it helps. 

I have said the red squirrel does not lay 
by a store of food for winter use, like the 
chipmunk and wood-mice ; yet in the fall he 
sometimes hoards in a tentative, temporary 
kind of way. I have seen his savings— 
butternuts and black walnuts—stuck here 
and there in saplings and trees, near his nest; 
sometimes carefully inserted in the upright 
fork of. a limb, or twig. One day, late in 
November, I counted a dozen or more black 
walnuts put away in this manner in a little 
grove of locusts, chestnuts, and maples, by 
the road-side, and could but smile at the wise 
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forethought of the rascally squirrel. His sup- 
plies were probably safer that way than if 
more elaborately hidden. They were well 
distributed; his eggs were not all in one 
basket, and he could go away from home 
without any fear that his store-house would 
be broken into in his absence. The next 
week, when I passed that way, the nuts were 
all gone but two. I saw the squirrel that 
doubtless laid claim to them, on each occa- 
sion. 

There is one thing the red squirrel knows 
unerringly that I do not (there are probably 
several other things), that is, on which side of 
the butternut the meat lies. He always gnaws 
through the shell so as to strike the kernel 
broadside and thus easily extract it, while to 
my eyes there is no external mark or indica- 
tion, in the form or appearance of the nut, as 
there is in the hickory-nut, by which I can 
tell whether the edge or the side of the meat 
is toward me. But, examine any number of 
nuts that the squirrels have rifled, and you will 
find they always drill through the shell at the 
one spot where the meat will be most ex- 
posed. It stands them in hand to know, and 
they do know. Doubtless, if butternuts were a 
main source of my food, and I were compelled 
to gnaw into them, I should learn, too, on 
which side my bread was buttered. 

A hard winter affects the chipmunks very 
little; they are snug and warm in their bur- 
rows in the ground and under the rocks, with 
a bountiful store of nuts or grain. I have 
heard of nearly a half-bushel of chestnuts be- 
ing taken from a single den. They usually 
hole in November, and do not come out 
again till March or April, unless the winter 
is very open and mild. 

The woodpeckers and chickadees, doubt- 
less, find food as plentiful during severe win- 
ters as during more open ones, because they 
confine their search almost entirely to the 
trunks and branches of trees, where the lat- 
ter pick up the eggs of insects and various 
microscopic tidbits, and where the former 
find their accustomed fare of eggs and larve 
also. An enamel of ice upon the trees alone 
puts an embargo upon their supplies. At such 
seasons the ay grouse “buds” or goes 
hungry; while the snow-birds, snow-bunting, 
Canada sparrows, goldfinches, shore-larks, and 
red-polls are dependent upon the weeds and 

ses that rise above the snow, and upon 
the litter of the hay-stack and barn-yard. I 
have never seen the shore-lark in my local- 
ity, and only one season the red-ppll; but the 
former bird has been common the past winter 
in other parts of New York State. Neither do 
the deep snows and the severe cold materially 
affect the supplies of the rabbit. The deeper 
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the snow the nearer he is brought to the tops 
of the tender bushes and shoots. I see in my 
walks where he has cropped the tops of the 
small, bushy, soft maples, cutting them slant- 
ingly as you would do with a knife, and quite 
as smoothly. Indeed, the mark was so like 
that of a knife that, notwithstanding the 
tracks, it was only after the closest scrutiny 
that I was convinced it was the sharp, chisel- 
like teeth of the rabbit. He leaves no chips, 
and apparently makes clean work of every 
twig he cuts off. 

The wild or native mice usually lay up 
stores in the fall, in the shape of various nuts, 
grain, and seeds, and the frost and the snow- 
blockade seem to interfere very little with 
their enjoyment of life. One may see their 
tracks everywhere in the woods and fields, 
and by the road-side. Why they gad about 
so much, having a full larder and a warm nest 
at home, is a mystery. Doubtless the motive 
is sociability and the delights of travel. The 
deer-mouse is much more common along the 
fences and in the woods than one would sus- 
pect. One winter day I set a mouse-trap— 


the kind known as the delusion trap-—be- 
neath some ledges in the edge of the woods, 
to determine what species of mouse was most 
active at this season. The snow fell so deeply 
that I did not visit my trap for two or three 


weeks. When I did so, it was literally packed 
full of deer-mice, There were seven in all, and 
not room for another. Our woods are full of 
these little creatures, and they appear to have 
a happy, social time of it, even in the severest 
winters. Their little tunnels under the snow 
and their hurried strides upon its surface may 
be noted everywhere. They link tree and 
stump, or rock and tree, by their pretty trails, 
They are not traveling in quest of food,—for 
they generally have a well-filled granary or 
nuttery at home,—but evidently for adventure 
and to hear the news. They know that foxes 
and owls are about, and they keep pretty 
close to cover. When they cross an exposed 
place, they do it hurriedly. 

Such a winter as that of 1880-81 probably 
destroys a great many of our half-migratory 
birds. The mortality appears to be the greatest 
in the Border States, where so many species, 
like the sparrows, robins, blue-birds, meadow- 
larks, kinglet, etc., usually pass the cold 
season. A great many birds are said to have 
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died in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, includ. 
ing game-birds. A man in Chester County 
saw a fox digging in the snow; on examining 
the spot, he found half a dozen quails frozen 
to death. Game-birds and nearly all other 
birds will stand the severest weather if food js 
plenty; but to hunger and cold both the 
hardiest species may succumb. 

Meadow-larks often pass the winter as far 
north as Pennsylvania. A man residing in that 
State relates how, in the height of the severest 
cold, three half-famished larks came to his 
door in quest of food. He removed the snow 
from a small space, and spread the poor birds 
a lunch of various grains and seeds. They 
ate heartily and returned again the next day, 
and the next, each time bringing one or more 
drooping and half-starved companions with 
them, till there was quite a flock of them. 
Their deportment changed, their forms became 
erect and glossy, and the feeble mendicants 
became strong and vivacious birds again. 
These larks fell in good hands, but I am per- 
suaded that this species suffered more than 
any other of our birds the past winter. In the 
spring they were unusually late in making 
their appearance,—the first one noted by me 
on the gth of April,—and they were scarce in 
my locality during the whole season. 

Birds not of a feather flock together in 
winter. Hard times or a common misfor- 
tune makes all the world akin. A Noah's 
ark with antagonistic species living in har- 
mony is not an improbable circumstance 
in such a rain. In severe weather, when the 
snow lies deep on the ground, I frequently 
see a loose, heterogeneous troop of birds 
pass my door, engaged in the common search 
for food; snow-birds, Canada sparrows, and 
goldfinches, on the ground, and kinglets and 
nut-hatches in the tree above,—all drifting 
slowly in the same direction,— the snow-birds 
and sparrows closely associated, but the gold- 
finches rather clannish and exclusive, while the 
kinglets and nut-hatches keep still more aloof. 
These birds are probably not drawn, even 
thus loosely together, by any social instincts, 
but by a common want; all were hungry, 
and the activity of one species attracted and 
drew after it another and another. “I will 
look that way too,” the kinglet and creeper 
probably said, when they saw the other birds 
busy and heard their merry voices. 


John Burroughs. 
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Western Careers for Eastern Young Men, 


EDITOR OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


DEAR SiR: Why the young men who in the East 
are crowding by thousands into the professions and 
mercantile pursuits which are already so full, don’t 
come out West and tackle farming or stock-raising, 
I cannot, for the life of me, see; and I’m sure that if the 
matter was properly placed before them, they would 
whistle at the pursuits named and come out to the 
free and independent life of the Western farmer and 
stock-raiser with an enthusiasm which would insure 
success. I don’t know why college-bred men seem 
to have a low opinion of agricultural life. Perhaps 
it is because they get their ideas of what it is from 
the hard-worked farmer of the East, certainly not 
from his brother of the West, whose life, if he is at 
all forehanded, is the easiest and most independent 
in the world. 

Why don’t the fathers in the East, who, after havin 
expensively educated their sons, spend additio 
thousands in setting them up in business or startin 
them in a profession, give the boys a few hanibes 
dollars (the more the better) and send them West 
to become farmers or stock-raisers? They can soon 
make themselves independent; and then the law, 
medicine, banking, or any other pursuit, is open to 
them. The policy which keeps them at the East 
in a long and expensive probation is silly; out 
West they can become self-supporting, and there- 
fore proportionately more manly and self-reliant from 
the beginning. It costs but a trifle in money to take 
up a quarter-section of land and put up a comfortable 
shed in which to live, and buy the necessary tools 
and stock to work with; after which, cheerful work 
does the rest. No especial knowledge of husbandry 
is required at the start that cannot be acquired by 
a few questions, which any one will cheerfully answer, 
and if the beginner does make mistakes they are not 
costly ones. : 

a England seems to see this question in a 
proper light, for there is in this State, at Le Mars, a 
very large colony of young men from England— 
mostly college-bred—who are making successful 
farmers and stock-raisers; I cannot give any details, 
but can only say that there are some six hundred or 
more of them, and that they look successful, contented, 
and happy. They certainly are healthy, as any one 
would be sure to be, leading the life they do. They 
work hard, but they have their play with it, as the 

eat number of greyhounds and sporting dogs of all 

inds seen in that section, as well as the spring, 
summer and fall meetings of the Le Mars race-course 
—where they enter and ride their own ponies and 
horses — will abundantly testify. 

Why should not the young men of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, and the other colleges of the 
East, organize colonies in the West, and, while making 
homes and careers for themselves, assist in building 
up this new country ? 

Yours truly, 


Newton, Iowa. W. B. D. 


The suggestion of our correspondent is not very 
novel. We are quite sure that we have heard this 
kind of advice before,—notably in the days of Mr. 
Greeley. In fact, there have been times when this 
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advice, being put forth by some as a sort of social 
panacea, suffered the ignominious fate of all panaceas. 
Just now, however, there is a renewal of the Western 
furore, and our correspondent naturally wants to see 
educated young men follow the example of some re- 
cent Engiish educated colonists. A great many of our 
young mea of education are undoubtedly taking part 
in the movement, though not in groups like the Eng- 
lish, perhaps, and we dare say there are many more 
who would be wise to follow. 

According to a recent report from the General 
Land Office in Washington, the United States dis- 
posed of 15,699,848 acres of public lands during the 
year ending June 30, 1882. Of this vast area nearly 
one-half, or 6,347,729 acres, were taken by settlers 
under the provisions of the Homestead Act,—more 
than one-third of the Homestead entries being in 
Dakota. The Western migration of 1881 was re 
garded as phenomenal, but it has probably been ex- 
ceeded in volume by that of the season just closed. Itis 
hardly an exaggerated estimate to say that a million 
of people have transferred themselves, during the past 
eight months, from the Atlantic seaboard States and the 
older States of the Mississippi Valley, and from the 
perennially swarming hive of Europe, to the prairies of 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas, the valleys of 
the Rocky Mountain system, and to the farther regions 
of the Pacific slope. So rapidly have the vacant spaces 
in the center of the continent and on its western 
shore filled up in recent years, that there is no longer 
a frontier. Even in the least accessible and least at- 
tractive regions some sprinkling of population is 
found, and there are few sections where one could 
now travel a hundred miles without coming upon the 
habitations of civilized men. 

The young man in the older communities of the 
East, reading of the marvelous growth of this new 
western country, often asks himself whether he could 
not wisely join the ranks of the next annual migra- 
tion. No doubt the question, “ Shall I go West?” is 
the uppermost problem in the minds of thousands of 
the young men of the East, who have still their 
careers to make, and have not yet gained a secure 
and promising footing in the business world. It is a 
question which each must answer for himself, and 
concerning which no advice can be given that would 
be of universal application. It would be a grievous 
mistake to suppose that a change of longitude alone 
insures success. Idleness, incompetency, and a nerve- 
less, drifting disposition, have no better chance in 
Montana than in Massachusetts. Indeed, there are 
some men who run along fairly well in the East, in 
the grooves of custom and of established acquaintance 
and business connections, who would make lamentable 
shipwreck if set adrift in a new Western community. 

On the other hand, the chances for a young man of 
average pluck and energy are unquestionably much 
better in the West than in the East. He shares the 
advantages of being among the first to open a fresh 
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store-house of natural wealth. He gets the first divi- 
dend on the increase of value resulting from bringing 
population upon the soil. The land he buys for three 
or four dollars an acre, or gets for nothing by home- 
stead settlement, soon becomes worth ten or fifteen. 
If he embarks in trade or in any mechanical pursuit, 
his wares or his services are in brisk demand, because 
all the new-comers around him require goods and im- 
plements. Then there is a certain stimulus in the 
moral atmosphere caused by the ambitions and ener- 
gies of a new community full of hope and activity, 
which makes hardships easy to bear and causes 
buoyancy of spirits. 

Western people find it hard to make their friends 
in the East understand just what they mean when 
they speak of the difference in the business and social 
tone of the two sections. It is a difference to be felt 
rather than defined. There is vastly more energy and 
more hope fer capita of the population in new com- 
munities than old, and the immigrant feels at once 
the resulting stimulus. It braces up the listless and 
the desponding, and makes even the most active man 
conclude that there is a deal more in him in the way 
of work and ideas than he supposed. Many a young 
man who would have remained a clerk or small-salaried 
employee of some kind all his life, had he stayed in 
the East, becomes, amid the larger opportunities of 
the West, a “ leading citizen,” and the owner of a fine 
farm or a prosperous business. 

The young man going West can, therefore, count 
upon the opportunities of obtaining good land at 
small cost, the business openings growing out of the 
wants of a new community, and the moral incentive 
that comes from contact with hopeful, enterprising 
people. If he does not succeed in gaining a full meas- 
ure of independence in the course of ten years, the 
reason will lie in his own disposition. He will either 
lack energy and capacity, or he will be so much a 
creature of habit and so thoroughly the outgrowth of 
an older civilization that he cannot adjust himself to 
the new environments. There are men, as well as trees, 
that will not thrive when transplanted. The intending 
emigrant would do well to study his own disposition 
carefully, and make sure that he is not of that kind. 

Finally, the Western emigrant must expect to miss 
many of the agreeable conditions of life in his own 
home: to work hard and live plainly, to get along 
without a hundred comforts and pleasures which have 
been almost as much a matter of course to him as his 
three meals a day. He will have to find his enjoy- 
ments, for a few years, largely in anticipating the re- 
wards which the future is to bring. He will not have 
to endure the rude physical hardships suffered by the 
last generation of pioneers who cleared the forests 
of Ohio and Indiana, for the railroads now go in ad- 
vance of settlement, and bring the appliances of com- 
fortable living to those who can pay for them. He 
can ride on a sulky-plow, sow his grain with a patent 
drill, reap it with a harvester, and thresh it with swift 
machinery driven by a straw-burning steam-engine ; 
but, for all that, there are many deprivations to be 
borne, and trials enough to be endured to test his 
manly qualities. A feeling that he is building up the 
country and his own fortunes at the same time will 
bring him safely through them all, however, if he has 
the stuff in him for a successfu! pioneer. 
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The Late Dr. Pusey. 


Tue death of Dr. Pusey has already drawn from 
his countrymen, of all theological opinions, an expres. 
sion of admiration for his character, which, in many 
quarters, was withheld while his living presence lent 
a luster to the ritualistic movement which claimed 
him as one of its fathers, For a moment, at least, his 
character has become a center of unity in the English 
Church. The partisanship of religious ideas gives way 
before the fact of a good life appealing through death to 
the judgment of the universal moral sense which never 
refuses its homage to actual righteousness. The una. 
nimity with which opposite Church parties are now 
pointing to Dr. Pusey’s sincerity, courage, singleness 
of purpose, fairness, gentleness, and practical relig. 
ion, in which all see the Christian ideal almost real. 
ized, ought to admonish theological antagonists that 
the real issues of spiritual life move far away from 
their disputes. In England, however, this universal 
desire to express admiration for his character may 
delay, for a time, any real estimate of his mental 
powers. His warmest admirers will soon have to 
admit that his intellect was inferior to his Spirit, 
Keble in his poetry, and Newman in his exquisitely 
disguised logic, showed greater ability, and perhaps 
both did more to enforce “ Puseyism” than did Pusey 
himself. Pusey was not the first reformer whose mind 
was unable to take large views of really great things, 
The great ideas of catholicity and spiritual life, when 
revived by the High Church movement of fifty years 
ago, found in him a narrow, though intense, expositor. 
He seemed incapable of conceiving of that true 
catholicity which includes in the kingdom of God 
every one faithful to Divine truth, as revealed in 
every age. For him, “Catholic truth” spoke its last 
word from the lips of the Church Fathers of the first 
few centuries. He was among the first to recognize 
and denounce the deadening provincialism of the 
Established Church of England; but he sought to 
escape from it, not, like the poetic Keble, by rising 
into the ideal aspect of its doctrines and worship, nor, 
like the courageons Newman, by entering the his- 
toric repose of the Roman Catholic communion; but 
like a practical Englishman, by emigrating to the ear- 
liest centuries of Christianity. Amidst the contradictory 
voices of that troubled epoch, his intellectual narrow- 
ness enabled him to hear only the few which hap- 
pened to be in agreement with one another, and to 
gather from their somewhat thin harmony that prin- 
ciple of “ Catholic authority ” which led him to ignore 
all truth revealed ever since. While men like Dean 
Stanley rejoiced to hear the voice of God in every age, 
—a living voice appealing to the living soul through 
every event in history and in individual experience,— 
Pusey’s faith in divine illumination shrank up into an 
exclusive attention to the partial truths spoken in the 
Church’s prattling days. To men like Maurice, the for- 
mulated doctrines of Christianity were but openings 
into principles and truths in harmony with the uni- 
verse itself, and, therefore, too large to find complete 
expression in any dogma; Pusey regarded Christian 
doctrines as final verities relating only to a super- 
natural life and deposited in the’ Primitive Church, 
to be guarded by a perpetual succession in the min- 
istry. The true historic spirit which, to so many 
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earnest minds to-day, supplies the best commentary 
upon Christian doctrines, seemed to Pusey the bitter 
est enemy of the faith. The fact is, he was unaware 
of any divine movement in his own times apart from 
the “‘ Tractarian ” agitation which enlisted his whole 
life; and perhaps, no other church leader has ever left 
a mass of writing in which there is such a manifest 
ignorance of the special light and truth revealed in 
his own generation. 

The depth and reality of Dr. Pusey’s own spiritual 
life are beyond doubt. His intense appeals to his 
followers to seek holiness of life evidently come from 
depths of personal realization. At the same time, in 
common with the teaching of the whole Anglo-Catholic 
party, he leaves the impression that holiness is not 
the perfecting of human nature as such, but rather the 
training of the soul in special and peculiar exercises to 
fit it for Heaven. The conception of spirituality, as a 
pervading sense of the Divine Presence everywhere 
and in everything, giving tone to the inmost thoughts 
and character to the outmost acts, was incomprehen- 
sible to him. He seemed to see in God a reluctance 
to approach man, except through certain prescribed 
transactions in church and at the altar; and he 
enforces the necessity of such spiritual acts, as though 
they were signals of distress to attract the help of a 
remote and inattentive Providence, rather than as 
grateful expressions of our sense of His perpetual 
nearness. Indeed, much of the attractiveness of the 


extreme High Church view of religion lies in its 
notion that, in specified times and acts, man can work 
effects in deity itself. There will probably always 
exist two contrasted aspects of religion: that which 
regards the whole world as the family of God, in 


which spiritual life means the consciousness of the 
family tie drawing men out of self-hood into brother- 
hood toward all on earth, and into an aspiring 
sympathy with all in heaven; and that other view 
which regards the world as a wreck, and spiritual life 
as the difficult process of being rescued from it. Men 
like Dr. Arnold, Maurice, Stanley, and Robertson rep- 
resented the first view; Pusey and his followers repre- 
sented the second. The High Church movement has 
lost much of the intensity which fired the early Pusey- 
ites with the idea of rescue, and in its present ritual- 
istic phase has degenerated into that externalization 
of religion which makes worship an almost physical 
satisfaction to the modern ritualist. This, indeed, was 
the sorrow of the great leader’s old age—and more 
than once he lifted his voice against such a misappre- 
hension of his teaching. He was too spiritually great 
to associate any esthetic or medizval whim with the 
tremendous task of saving souls; and we may say 
that it was the true greatness of his spiritual purpose 
which, in spite of his narrow view of catholicity and 
his one-sided view of personal religion, quickened the 
spiritual life of the English Church, when it seemed so 
dead that nothing but the intense call of vehemently 
earnest men could arouse it. Many other voices 
helped to work that miracle; but Dr. Pusey’s, although 
not the strongest nor the sweetest, had just the tone 
to reach the deadened English ear. The church which 
he helped to arouse needs minds of a different order 
to guide her energies to enlightened issues, under the 
inspiration of a wider horizon than Pusey’s intellect 
could discern; but, after all, the most enlightened 
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church of the future can have no nobler ambition than 
to multiply characters like his. His ecclesiastical and 
theological views were provincialism itself usurping 
the tones of catholicity; but his spirit and life wit- 
nessed for those universal verities of practical right- 
eousness, which constitute the true catholicity of all 
earnest and enlightened men. 


The Archeological Institute of America. 


THANKS to the initiative of a number of public-spir- 
ited gentlemen of Boston and Cambridge, and the aid 
of others in many parts of the United States, the 
Archzological Institute may be said to make promis- 
ing efforts to fly, if, indeed, it cannot be held to be 
fully fledged. It is not strong enough to publish all 
its own reports. The Harvard Art Club and Philo- 
logical Society have paid the cost of the elaborate fro- 
Zegomena on the ruins of Assos, Asia Minor, forwarded 
by Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke and his assistants, and 
the Third Annual Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee holds an appeal to the liberal for contributions 
toward a more thorough and comprehensive sifting of 
the Assos ruins by the same able excavator. It is true 
that much is said, in forcible language, of the need of 
work in archeology strictly American. Therein the 
last report differs favorably from that presented in 
May, 1880, when the desirability of working the site 
of Greek settlements led the committee to make un- 
necessary capital out of certain facts regarding Amer- 
ican archeology. The latter, we were told, relates “to 
the monuments of a race that never attained to a high 
degree of civilization, and that has left no trustworthy 
records of continuous history. It was a race whose 
intelligence was, for the most part, of a low order; 
whose sentiments and emotions were confined within 
a narrow range, and whose imagination was never 
quickened to find expression for itself in poetic or art- 
istic forms of beauty.” Not content with this partial 
and misleading statement, the con.mittee added, en- 
tirely untruly: “From what it was, or what it did, 
nothing is to be learned that has any direct bearing on 
the progress of civilization.” This mistaken zeal ap- 
pears to have sprung from an undue prominence 
in the minds of the committee of classical studies. 
They forgot, or chose to forget, the claims of eth- 
nology. They appear to have been blind to the fact 
that, notwithstanding the greatness of the Greeks in 
all departments of thought, there is a large way of 
looking at archeology, namely, as a study of the ap- 

ce of man on the globe through the traces he 
has left behind him, in which study the Greeks can 
only take their place as one, though a highly impor- 
tant, race. Without wishing to disparage in the least 
the results obtained by the Assos expedition, results 
not brilliant, but sound and extremely useful, or to 
object to an American archeologist who works in 
whatever part of the world he thinks best, yet it does 
seem that Americans ought to labor in America, if 
there is any preference to be made. And why? Not 
because the classics are to be despised or classic archi- 
tecture and art slighted —any part of the globe is open 
to the archeologist. Nor because there is anything in 
the Know-Nothing cry of America for the Americans. 
The world of science knows no boundaries or nation- 
alities, and only admits of the healthy stimulus of 
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national emulations. Nor because, at times, we are 
somewhat tartly reminded by Europeans that we had 
better work on our own ground instead of pottering 
in their footsteps. Their criticism may or may not be 
worth considering. But because few, if any Europeans, 
are working systematically at American archzology ; 
the field is comparatively unoccupied; and because 
a race of the grade we will call partly civilized (for 
need of a term more accurate), like the Indians of 
Mexico and Peru, leave behind them as a rule me- 
morials that are extremely perishable, whether from 
the rudeness of their art, or the peculiar traits of 
the climate under which they are found. 

Arguments or suggestions similar to this must have 
been brought to bear on the committee, for in their 
recent report the need of setting vigorously to work 
on this continent is fully stated. It is great satisfac- 
tion to read: “The work is anything but one of bar- 
ren antiquarianism. We are dealing, it is true, with 
savage and barbarous tribes, and aggregations of 
tribes, who have done nothing for the higher progress 
of mankind; but the questions involved are as broad 
and far-reaching as any in the whole field of inquiry 
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concerning man.” “The vast work of American 
archzeology and anthropology is only begun.” One 
may pardon the continued insinuation about the 
“higher progress of mankind” for the pleasure of 
seeing the right spirit appear. Other archeology need 
not be neglected, but American work should absorb 
the chief powers of the Institute. 

We are surprised to find that less than two hun- 
dred members were reported at the third meeting of 
the Institute. The annual dues are only $10.00, but in 
America it would seem to be easier to obtain large 
sums from rich men to put up separate college-build- 
ings, or to carry on separate charitable or other insti- 
tutions, than to obtain numerous annual subscribers 
in help of a purely scientific object,—men who will be 
content, as their reward, to enjoy the interesting spe- 
cial publications of a society, and the consciousness that 
theyare helping on a good cause. It is different in the 
older countries, and as culture is extended in America 
this sort of subscription will become more common. 
Meantime, we hope to see the membership of the 
American Archeological Institute doubled before the 
next annual report. 
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Sanborn’s “ Thoreau."’* 


Mr. Sanborn’s “ Life of Thoreau” will be a disap- 
pointment to those who expected a business-like and 
straightforward biography. He seems to have felt 
called upon to write the story of Thoreau’s environ- 
ment rather than of his life. Village anecdotes and the 
genealogies of Barretts, Ripleys, and other families of 
embattled farmers and parsons, fill half the volume. 
The book is readable and will have a personal interest 
for the frequenters of the Concord summer school 
of philosophy, and for others who have enjoyed the 
charming society of the transcendental Mecca,—intel- 
lectual without stiffness, and simple, yet not provincial. 
But it is to be feared that readers who have no asso- 
ciations with the town will find the author’s pleasant 
gossip somewhat irrelevant. Three men of genius 
have illustrated the annals of Concord, and it is as 
the home of Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau that 
the town is interesting. But a thorough-going Con- 
cordian always finds it hard to understand that the 
world is not equally interested in every other person 
and thing connected with the sacred soil. 

Emerson’s little sketch of Thoreau, introducing the 
latter’s “ Excursions,” remains still the best interpre- 
tation of his life and genius, outside his own writings. 
Of the two other lives that have been written, that by 
“ H. A. Page,” a British writer, is mainly a rescript 
from Thoreau’s books, and is stupidly mistaken in its 
critical positions; while Mr. Ellery Channing’s is a 
study rather than a life, and is, moreover, so disfigured 
by affectations that it can hardly be read without pro- 
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fanity. Mr. Sanborn’s book is unlike these, in being 
at once appreciative and sober. But the slenderness 
of its material suggests a doubt whether his subject’s 
outward life was eventful enough to support a regular 
biography. A man who stayed at home, who never 
married, who shunned the society of men for that of 
nature and his own thoughts, and who has recorded 
the last quite fully in his journals and published 
works, leaves his biographers very little to do. 

The most individual note in Thoreau was his in- 
humanity. He tried to free himself from man and to 
realize the unconscious life of nature,—to get at the 
heart of it. “What are the trees saying?” ‘“ Man is 
only the point where I stand.” It is therefore a little 
amusing to learn from Mr. Sanborn that Emerson, 
with an artistic instinct for unity of impression, ob- 
jected to the insertion, in the collection of Thoreau’s 
letters printed in 1865, of passages containing “ Some 
tokens of natural affection.” A further disturbance of 
our ideal is this recitation of what befell in his last 
illness. “ Once or twice he shed tears. Upon hearing 
a wandering musician in the street playing some tune 
of his childhood he might never hear again, he wept 
and said to his mother, ‘Give him some money for 
me!’” Perhaps the journals which Mr. Blake means 
to publish will reveal still more of the tenderness un- 
derlying that “perfect piece of stoicism” which 
Emerson wished to exhibit. It is due to the memory 
of Thoreau, and creditable to Mr. Sanborn’s friendship 
for him, to let us feel that warm side of his nature 
which he constantly turns away from his readers. 
But one can easily sympathize with Emerson’s fear of 
marring “his classic statue” by intruding upon the 
reserve of that fine and lofty spirit which was Thoreau. 
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American Archzologists in Greece.* 


Tue third year of the Archeological Institute of 
America is not entirely barren of results, although the 
explorers working under its direction have hardly 
begun to realize the problems before them and to 
come to useful conclusions on the data gathered. 
A new and struggling organization, the Institute 
appears to be able to undertake at least two widely 
different tasks : the one being in the direction of early 
American civilizations; the other occupied with the 
classic land of Greece in Asia Minor. Whether it was 
wise to divert the energies of the Institute to direc- 
tions so Opposite remains to be seen. In 1880, the 
lamented Indian archzologist, Morgan, gave to the 
Institute the results of his life-long study of the archi- 
tecture of the half-sedentary Indians of North Amer- 
ica, particularly of the Six Nations, with suggestions 
as to the architecture of older and more sedentary 
tribes and gentes of Central America, Mexico, and 
South America. The same year Mr. J. T. Clarke, 
who had shown much taste for archzology in connec- 
tion with the architecture of Greece, offered an 
interesting paper on the Troad. Mr. Bandelier took 
up last year the mantle of Mr. Morgan and gave the 
Institute some of the results of his studies of the 
great community houses or “ towns ” of New Mexico. 
He has pursued the same line elsewhere, and may be 
expected soon to offer further particulars in regard to 
Mexican and Yucatanese architecture. The present 
volume is given over entirely to the gentlemen who 
have been camping at the site of Assos in the South- 
ern Troad, not far north from the island of Mytelene, 
and in full sight of Lesbos. The organization seems 
to have been unusually complete; the exceedingly 
interesting and well-written report is by Mr. Clarke, 
while Mr. W. C. Lawton furnishes historical and 
topographical notes on various sites and ruins in the 
Troad, and Mr. J. S. Diller notes the geology thereof. 
The appendix also contains the inscriptions found 
at Assos during 1881, in fac-simile, in ordinary Greek, 
and in translation. The most remarked sculptures 
unearthed, as well as a bronze inscribed tablet, are 
given in handsome illustration, and nothing is left 
to ask of the editors as regards maps, type, paper, and 
good taste in publishing. The profile and ground plan 
sketches may be noted for special praise. They put 
the scene before the reader in such a fashion that he is 
likely to understand more about the locality, the ruins, 
and the sculptures, than if he had visited Assos. 

The chief explorer has the usual story to tell of 
Turkish evasions and delays, and fanaticism. With 
ability and clearness he describes and reconstructs the 
temple of Assos, noting the errors and extravagances 
of earlier explorers, and for the first time making ac- 
curate measurements of all the parts of which specimen 
stones could be found. The columns of this early 
model of a Doric temple had, strange to say, no “ en- 
tasis” or irregularity in the thickness of the drums, 
whereby the Greek architect (of the Parthenon, for in- 
stance) cheated the eye, and gained majesty and grace 
for his structure in the process. Moreover, though the 
temple shares with the recently discovered fane at Per- 
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gamon the unusual trait of being Doric in type, yet, 
surrounded by a full colonnade of columns, six in front, 
twelve on the sides, it did not have a symmetrical 
“epinaos ” in the rear of the central fane proper, to 
balance the vestibule in front. The rear wall ran 
across without break for door-way and without the 
two columns that decorated the other or entrance end 
of the shrine. A mosaic pavement was found partly 
in place, and some very interesting friezes, in a rough 
and uneven style of art, were added to those already 
known to the world through the specimens in the 
Louvre. They consist of a Hercules shooting at 
three centaurs with human fore legs and equine 
quarters, a fragment of the central relief composed 
of sphinxes, rude figures of two men fighting, and of 
a man pursuing a woman, several lions, etc., etc. The 
restorations of an ancient Greek bridge of stone near 
Assos are highly valuable. Less important are Mr. 
Clarke’s endeavors to connect the reliefs found here 
with the art of Assyria. Not that the theory is likely 
to be wrong, but that the materials are not abundant 
or important enough to stand the weight of the 
theory. Mr. Clarke cannot claim the popular inter- 
est that entirely new and unexplored ruins awaken. 
He is on the ground of French and English excava- 
tors, who have left him only the toilsome part of the 
work, the measurements and verifications, the weigh- 
ing of evidence and the collation of authorities. As 
to this last point the book is most valuable. But in 
archeology the race nowadays is not to the swift. 
The greatest pains and the strictest probity in dealing 
with apparently unimportant facts are needed now, 
unless the excavator wishes to see his fondest theories 
upset, and his own fame as a man of honor impugned. 
In spite of the apparently meager return of this ex- 
pedition, in reality, the results are, so far, excellent. 
Mr. Clarke has shown his fitness for such tasks, and 
the further work he has laid out, namely, the examina- 
tion of the Roman and medizval parts of Assos, more 
especially of the fortifications, will be looked for with 
eagerness. To architects and to those who love to 
examine the architectural creations of man, the work 
he is doing cannot easily be overpraised. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Literary History. 


It is characteristic of Mrs. Oliphant, as being both 
a novelist and a woman, to take a personal view of 
literature. Her book is one to be put on the same 
shelf with Thackeray’s “ English Humorists,” and we 
give it high praise when we say that it is not unworthy 
of such neighborhood. Very much what Thackeray 
did for the generation of Pope and Swift, she has done 
for the Georgian era, and with this addition, that while 
Thackeray dealt almost entirely with the man, she 
has dealt also with the author. It is true that life and 
character interest her primarily, but the books that 
issued from them receive more attention than in the 
lectures of the great humorist —whose estimate of 
some of his eighteenth century forerunners was 
altogether too high. Her book may be described 
as a biographical history of literature, if we may 
borrow a title from Lewes. It is something midway 
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between a systematic, objective history of literary 
tendencies and products, and a collection of anecdote 
and gossip about literary people! The defect of a 
literary history written from this point of view is apt to 
be that the writer overlooks or slights that large class 
of works which have little explainable connection with 
their author’s own personalities. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
method is quite satisfactory when applied to Cowper, 
Wordsworth, and Byron, who put themselves into 
all they wrote ; but is noticeably unsatisfactory when 
Shelley, Keats, and Landor are under consideration. 
Poets often lead a double life, and their poetry must 
be examined independently. Landor’s writing, for ex- 
ample is a thing quite apart from his personal career. 
The former is high, stately, calm as an antique marble; 
the latter was full of rages, extravagances, and all man- 
ner of whim and unreason. 

Mrs. Oliphant has not, of course, the brilliant, 
satiric style of Thackeray, but her feminine penetration 
into the weaknesses of character, and her soft irony 
are almost as effective. Her portraits, if not so highly 
colored, are more delicately shaded. None but a 
woman could have written the chapter on Cowper, 
with its sympathy for all that was womanly in his 
nature, and a woman’s contempt for all that was un- 
manly in it. This is quite a different touch from By- 
ron’s masculine disdain of Cowper as “a coddled poet.” 
As we read Mrs. Oliphant’s keen but kindly analysis, 
we feel that she is of the sex which coddles and yet 
half resents the weakness of the coddled object. Per- 
haps the best that has been said about this invalid 
genius has been said by women; witness the famous 
lines of Mrs. Browning, herself an invalid. 

Remembering Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, we are pre- 
pared to find that the pleasantest and freshest parts 
of her literary history are those in which she sketches 
some one of those humbler schools or coteries of liter- 
ati which flourish briefly in provincial cities. Of such 
a kind is the delightful chapter on “The Swan of 
Lichfield,” in which are quaintly and lovingly por- 
trayed the small pomps and affectations of a constella- 
tion of now forgotten genius, consisting of the great 
Dr. Darwin, Miss Anna Seward (the Swan), Arch- 
deacon Vyse “ of Prioric talents in the metrical im- 
promptu,” Mr. Day, the author of “ Sandford and 
Merton,” “the ingenious Mr. Kerr,” “the accom- 
plished Dr. Small,” and many other lettered gentle- 
men and ladies who lived under the shadow of the 
Episcopal towers, and “most of whom could make 
agreeable verses.” 

Mrs. Oliphant slightly overpraises the rather drab 
and old-maidish novels of Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Austen, and Miss Ferrier. She is herself a scholar 
of that school, and in the case of Miss Ferrier her 
national feeling as a Scotchwoman probably comes 
to reénforce the similarity in sex and taste. But, on 
the principle that a critic is always best worth hearing 
when criticising what he best loves and understands, 
the chapter on the three lady novelists is one of the 
most readable in the book. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s critical summaries are usually good. 
Her taste is seldom at fault, and yet as a critic she is 
not original or authoritative. She seems deficient in 
grasp and insight. The essential character of a book 
or a writer often eludes her, and she dwells on the 
accidents of the thing,— manners, income, personal 


appearance, etc. Here is a poet like Byron, for example, 
whose works have become a part of the intellectyaj 
consciousness of the race, and who voiced certain 
thoughts that came uppermost in his generation more 
fully and intensely than any other man. It is well, 
doubtless, to know that this Byron had a dread of 
growing fat, and that he shaved his front hair to make 
his forehead look high, but there is a certain triviality 
in insisting too much on such details. Mrs. Oliphant 
has awoman’s distrust of “classical” literature, and she 
speaks repeatedly in a petulant tone of the small ob. 
ligations of literature in England to the universities, 
A propos of a gift of “a handsome rosewood chair,” 
sent to Miss Jane Porter from admirers in America, 
Mrs. Oliphant writes, not without bitterness: “Jp 
default of other acknowledgments, perhaps some of 
the writers of the present day would not object to 
similar testimonials from that great transatlantic au. 
dience which British writers are expected to minister 
to, like Spenser’s angels, ‘all for love and nothing for 
reward.’” By the way, our author attributes to Cary’s 
Dante “ a lasting value which no other translation has 
attained.” Scholarly opinion, we think, holds that 
there are at least two American translations better 
than Cary’s. 

There are occasional reflections in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
pages so acute, or so broadly true, that they put her 
for the moment on a higher plane of thought than 
that which she habitually occupies. Thus, in speak- 
ing of the reception given to the “ Lyrical Ballads ” 
she makes this really profound remark: “It happens 
sometimes that under the great outcry of indignation 
or dislike, raised by a certain work or act, there is a 
subtle, indescribable deposit left by its mere contact 
with the mind of the reader, which is the foundation 
of the fullest and truest fame.” Have we not seen 
this verified in the instance of some countrymen and 
contemporaries? Thereis Emerson, for example. It is 
curious to read nowadays the blasphemies uttered in 
the “Southern Literary Messenger ” and other defunct 
organs of literary opinion, when his first volume of 
poems was published. And there is Walt Whitman. 
The armies of the reviews have passed over his body, 
heavy artillery, baggage-trains, and all; yet still there 
is that “ deposit ’’ sticking obstinately to the minds of 
many who have not quite made up their opinion 
whether he is a great genius or a great humbug. 


Nadal's “ Essays at Home and Elsewhere."’* 


WE are always glad to get hold of an essay or book 
by Mr. Nadal. There is a quality about his writing 
that is peculiar and personal. He sometimes flattens, 
—says things in a surprisingly tame or vague way;— 
he very often fails to round out his theme in a per- 
fectly satisfactory manner; he sometimes seems to be 
writing with an amusing air of patronage,— with 
a very decided “ look from above downward.” These 
traits in Mr. Nadal’s writings irritate certain critics, 
particularly English critics, in an astonishing man- 
ner. One sometimes sees his work ridiculed in an 
English journal with an elaboration that makes one 
wonder at the inconsistency of the critic who can 
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spend so much time in fixing the status of so inferior 
a mind as that of the author criticised. One is inclined 
toask: If the writing is so poor, why do you find it 
necessary, O critic, to say so many severe and bright 
things about it? Why don’t you dismiss it with ap- 
propriate contempt? Why do you return again and 
again and again to the charge ? 

For our part, we believe that the reason the ad- 
yerse reviewer pays so much attention to Mr. Nadal 
js that there is something vital in his writings— 
something, too, that may be called even fascinating. 
As we have said, it has faults: notably a certain lack 
of restful completeness. Some of his essays seem 
rather to cease than to come to an end. But there 
are plenty of people that can give you a fully rounded 
opinion on various literary and social subjects, who, 
after all, are merely summing up what they have 
learned from others. But Mr. Nadal, in his slightest 
sketch, is sure to say something original,—something 
that is apt to be novel and penetrating; something 
that will leave a permanent impression upon the mind. 

Of the thirteen pieces here associated, about half 
were first printed in this magazine, so that our readers 
may be supposed to be acquainted with the flavor 
of the writer, as shown in such papers as the “ The 
Old Boston Road,” “Artemus Ward,” “ A Day or 
Two in Sussex,” “ A Trip to a Political Convention,” 
etc., etc. From an essay on Matthew Arnold, which 
appeared first elsewhere, we quote a passage which 
seems to us to contain a great deal of timely truth : 


“It is not fair that the Philistines of the two coun- 
tries should be confused. In so far as an American 
is a Philistine at all, his Philistinism is accidental and 
ignorant. He is an amiable being. You may go into 
his camp; he will let you play with his spear and 
helmet. He errs solely through ignorance, and is 
very teachable. Your way of thinking may be a little 
beyond him, perhaps, but he would not oppose you. 
Now, Mr. Arnold would no doubt assure us that the 
quality of an English Philistine is a certain angry 
resistance to everything which he does not compre- 
hend. There are traces, too, that he does not under- 
stand the distinctive charactet of the people of this 
country. He does not understand that we have one. 
I do not believe that there is any country in the world 
which has a more distinct type of individual character 
than the United States. I know the reverse of this is 
the common opinion abroad. Lord Beaconsfield said 
that there is nothing in our manners original and in- 
digenous. Very well, if we select the best of all other 
peoples and nations, perhaps we need not fret on ac- 
count of our want of originality. But the common 
opinion abroad is not true. There is a great deal that 
is original in the individual American character. 
What is peculiar in that character does not lie upon 
the surface, and, I think, is too delicate for the com- 
prehension of the foreigner. Itis best understood and 
quickest recognized by Americans themselves. There 
may be nothing in his speech, nothing in his accent, 
manner, dress, or mien, to distinguish him, but you 
may quickly recognize the man whose mind has re- 
ceived the social education of this country.” 


We should like to quote many passages,— happily 
descriptive of natural scenery, or notable for beauty 
of expression, or for moral insight and bravery,—but 
must content ourselves with a special recommendation 
of the concluding chapters to all writers tor the press, 
and a “general recommendation ” of the whole book 
to all thoughtful persons. 


3°7 
Mallock's “Social Equality." 


Mr. MALLOcK has developed an original talent for 
constituting himself the champion and apologist of 
causes against which the tide of modern opinion sets 
with unmistakable strength. Were his style more 
enthusiastic and captivating, and were his arguments 
franker, one would be much readier to applaud; for 
the task might appear chivalrous. He might then be 
called an intellectual knight-errant, doing battle for 
the losing side on the broad ground that a fight ought 
to have some show of evenness on the opposing sides. 
But it is hardly possible to accept that view of 
him. He has intellectual force enough to stir one’s 
curiosity, and perhaps stimulate one to think; and, 
when that is said, very great praise must be ander- 
stood ; for how few writers are capable of so much! 
There is a taint of the partisan about almost all his 
books, and of the partisan, moreover, who is not so 
much enamored of his cause as interested in it after 
a dilettante fashion. Yet it may be also true that 
Mr. Mallock represents after a somewhat willful fash- 
ion a large and still influential portion of the voters of 
Great Britain. Whether they recognize him or not, 
he speaks in his own way as a mouth-piece of the 
upper classes of Great Britain and Ireland, whether it 
be in regard to their hankerings after and coquetry 
with the Roman Church, or their somewhat Parisian 
code of morals, or their natural aversion to democracy 
in most of its forms. In this his last venture Mr. 
Mallock, while basing his arguments mainly on the 
ground prepared by his opponents for the time being, 
appears as a fighter for the great cause of caste. He 
ought to have on his side all the people who aspire to 
or believe themselves members of “ society ” in all the 
civilized nations of the world. He may concede more 
to the spirit of the age than most of them would allow. 
He may proceed on lines of argument hardly possible 
without accepting the ground-work patiently laid by 
Darwin, and may give more honor to Spencer, while 
seeking to criticise him, than the orthodox and re- 
spectability-preaching Englishman cares to hear. But 
he is nevertheless one of their fighters, and no 
mean dialectician withal, considering the dearth of 
good writing on their side of the quarrel. 

Mr. Mallock wishes it known that he has come 
upon a truth so imperfectly touched upon by political 
economists that he can call it his own. It is a “ miss- 
ing science,’ and consists in the fact that human 
nature, not society, demands social inequality, must 
have it, will have it; unless it gets it, a stop will be 
put to the advance of civilization. The maintenance of 
civilization, indeed— for to stop is to retrograde—de- 
pends upon two processes: the constant development 
of the higher forms of labor and the constant inten- 
sification (increase in severity) of the lower. And in 
each case equally the cause that operates is inequality. 
In the first it operates by producing a desire for itself 
in the laborer; in the second it operates by exerting a 
certain pressure upon him. In the one case it attracts, 
in the other case it propels. But in both cases, in one 
way, what it does is the same. In both cases it endows 
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the laborer with powers which, in its absence, would 
be wholly wanting in him. In its absence there could 
be no continued industry, just as in its absence there 
could be no developed skill. Man’s power of produc- 
ing more than a livelihood depends upon causes that 
are without him, and not within him; and these causes 
consist essentially, and they always have consisted 
since the earliest dawn of history,in some arrangement 
mere or less effective of marked social inequalities. 

Mr. Mallock shows his address as a dialectician in 
this, that he nowhere distinctly formulates the creed 
which he attacks. One does not know whether it is 
that of the wildest communist, or of a picturesque 
grasper of a partial truth, like Henry George, or a 
laborious fashioner of a system of “ philosophy” like 
Herbert Spencer, or a commoner of the stamp of John 
Bright. He is much too clever to give the reader so 
much foot-hold. He attacks democracy (with a large 
D), and the democrats. But one might as well point 
out a particular wave in the ocean with one’s finger. 
Few believers in democratic and republican systems 
hope or wish for the dead level of social equality that 
Mr. Mallock attacks with so much skill. Few will 
deny that differences must occur, and by their occur- 
ence create a healthy interchange of efforts, and, 
moreover, keep up the stimulus indefinitely after the 
first successes are attained. But that is not saying that 
the old spirit of caste, which lingers on in islands like 
Great Britain, and until recently in Great Britain’s 
geographical counterpart in the Pacific, Japan, is a 
desirable thing in itself, or good for either the upper 
or lower ranks of a commonwealth. For it is that of 
which Mr. Mallock’s book is really the defender. In 
his attempt to prove that inequality of conditions was 
the mainspring of all past progress (and therefore of 
progress hereafter) he denies to general benevolence 
any place. 

“ Actions motived by benevolence have been suffi- 
ciently marked in history to show us clearly enough 
their constant limits and purpose. This purpose has 
never been the creation of new forms of wealth, it has 
been simply the alleviation of the existing pains of 
poverty.” (Page 163.) 

On page 180 he alludes to this unsupported _ state- 
ment as to an axiom. 

“ As to benevolence in connection with inventors 

and discoverers, we have dwelt upon that already; 
and we have seen that, by itself, even with those men, 
it is utterly powerless as a motive.” 
In fine, Mr. Mallock means to say that, if we take away 
from men all hope of bettering themselves by work, and 
do not allow the rich and powerful to force the unambi- 
tious to labor, civilization will fall off. We have given 
freedom to slaves. If now we stop capital from goad- 
ing men to labor,and give the ambitious no prospect of 
raising themselves above the mass, the whole machine 
will come to a stop, or, which.is the same thing, anarchy 
will ensue. The natural inference is: keep up social 
divisions, rank, and titles. They are the corollaries and 
condition of the healthful working of the human hive. 
Mr. Mallock’s book is full of half-truths which might 
have been supported better had he more heart in the 
work, It is not likely that it will make a profound 
sensation; but no one can read it without some of the 
pleasure that came from several other of his brighter 
and more popular efforts. 


Asbjornsen's “ Folk and Fairy Tales."’* 


THE fairy tales collected by Asbjérnsen and Moe 
(the Brothers Grimm, of Scandinavia) are well known 
to the English-speaking public. It is many years 
since Dr. George Webbe Dasent translated the orig. 
inal collection, and since then the best of the tales 
have become fairly domesticated in our literature. The 
more ambitious, half-autobiographical “ Huldre Even. 
tyr,” which Asbjérnsen published later under his own 
name alone, have never until now been much known 
outside of Norway and Denmark, and, as they are as 
charming in style as they are unique in character, 
they fully deserve to share the popularity of the earlier 
collection. It was, also, a happy idea to reproduce the 
illustrations of the Christmas edition of 1879, nearly 
all of which have a strong flavor of the soil, and are in 
the most delightful sympathy with the text. Full of 
the national spirit are, especially, the drawings by 
Mr. Otto Sinding, although he occasionally lapses 
from the strength and individuality of such work 
as The Lad and the North Wind (page 163), and 
the Foolish Men (page 203), into a more conven. 
tional romanticism; as, for instance, in the pretty 
figure of the weeping girl in the story “East of 
the Sun and West of the Moon.” The fact that 
Norway has such a promising school of native art. 
ists is, really, in part due to these very tales and the 
national movement of which they were the first indica. 
tion. Mr. Asbjérnsen, though his style is cosmopolitan, 
and has none of the Bjérnsonian marks of nationality, 
was, nevertheless, one of the earliest pathfinders in 
the wilderness through which his more famous suc. 
cessor has broken a broad highway. In his capacity 
of sportsman and government superintendent of 
forests, he roamed from one end of the land to the 
other, coming constantly in contact with primitive 
people of all classes, and noting with keen per- 
ception the characteristics of the national physiog- 
nomy. The Huldre stories, which are interwoven 
with his personal adventures, have, therefore, a won- 
derful fascination, and one never wearies of follow- 
ing him on his long tramps through the woods in 
search of hares and trout and fairy tales. There isa 
deep poetic feeling, too, in his descriptions of nature; 
not the vague gorgeousness of William Black and his 
novelistic compeers, but a definiteness of color and 
detail, such as one finds in the essays of John Bur- 
roughs. Every bird and beast has its right name, 
and its habits are described with a vividness and 
felicity of phrase which betray the poet, and an affec- 
tionate minuteness which shows the trained eye of the 
naturalist. It is, therefore, a great pity that the trans- 
lator has in these very passages adopted a vocabulary 
which very inadequately reproduces the combined 
effect of scientific precision and poetic insight which 
distinguish the original. 

Mr. Gosse’s introduction is descriptive rather than 
critical, and gives a very correct estimate of Asbjérn- 
sen as an author, and of his influence upon Norwegian 
literature. The biographical data are simply and 
interestingly given. We may, however, be permitted 


* Folk and Fairy Tales. By P. Chr. Asbjérnsen. Translated 
by H. L. Brakstad. With an introduction by Edmund W. Gosse. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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to remark that Asbjérnsen’s name is Peter Christian, 
not Peter Christen. Possibly this preface was written 
while Jorgen Moe was Bishop of Christiansand; but, 
as the American edition bears the date of 1883, his 
death should have been noted. 


The Latest Volume of “ L’Art.’'* 


Tue second quarter of “ L’Art” is naturally in great 
part devoted to the pictures in the late Salon, and not 
to the French contingent only, but to the foreign. 
Very pleasant things are said of the Scandinavian 
artists who exhibited, and the work of the Hollander 
Josef Israels, a Hebrew by descent, is appreciated as 
only French writers know how to appreciate when 
they set out to praise. It would have been hard if the 
painter of “ Dialogues Silencieux” had not been well 
spoken of in the chief artistic publication of France, 
for one might wander far among the French living 
painters before finding an artist capable of expressing 
so much quiet pathos as one sees in this picture, 
M, Israels furnished “L’Art” with a pen-and-ink 
sketch of his fine painting. It appears that his son 
Isaac, seventeen years old, shows remarkable talents. 
Judging from his sketches published in the same 
article, he is lacking in sentiment and somewhat stiff 
and hard in his style, but, considering his age, may be 
looked upon as something of a prodigy. A Chilian 
artist, named Lira, is also complimented by the critic, 
who is Paul Leroi—one of the steadiest contributors 
to “ L’Art” and other artistic publications. Artists of 
Belgium, Russia, Switzerland, are noticed by the same 
hand. The remarkable falling off in the quality of 
French painting, which was pointed out in 1880 in let- 
ters from Paris to the New York “Times,” but which 
were little heeded at the moment, either here or abroad, 
causes M. Leroi to give a genuine cry of alarm. 
What he thinks of the artistic situation in Paris may 
be gathered from this: “There is not the slightest 
illusion remaining: France is on the road to a Sedan 
in the fine arts.” He means, however, a Sedan in 
painting, not in sculpture. “This year her defeat is 
signal. In painting, the United States, Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, etc., are rivals as to who shall beat her 
most, according to the verdict of every sincere mind.” 
That this is really the opinion of many art critics 
and connoisseurs may be seen from the fact that the 
prix de Florence, given by “ L’Art” every year to 
the best artist showing work at the Salon, who is 
of a certain age and will reside for a given time 
in the city of Florence, was granted to a young Nor- 
wegian of some promise,—a certain Hans Heyerdahl. 
The committee of award was composed of a sculptor, 
an architect, two engravers, a painter, three art-critics 
and an amateur, thus offering a pretty wide sweep 
of taste and opinion on the fine arts. It is not very 
cheerful reading, this wail from one of the best- 
informed and most sensitive critics that is writing 
in France at present; but there is room to hope that 
his patriotic zeal will be infectious among the artists, 
and that more strong youngsters like Bastien-Lepage, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, and one or two more, will soon 
make their appearance, and put France more on an 

*L’Art: Revue 
Tome II. Paris and 
J. W. Bouton. 
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equality with her former fame in painting. What 
M. Leroi will have to say to the North American 
contributors will be very interesting to read. 

“L’Art” for this quarter is not of particular 
strength, compared with what it used to be. The 
same fact has been noticed more than once of late. 
Is this the result of the diminished force in French 
art generally? The etchings are, as usual, a strong 
“holt.” Among them is work by Gaucherel, Greux, 
Mongin, Jacomin, and Bocourt. Eleuterio Pagliano 
gives a pleasant etching of his painting, “ Washer- 
woman— Souvenir du Lac Majeur.” Not much is 
to be said of “ High Life,” by Jean Beraud, whether 
as an original composition or an etching by Edouard 
Ramus. It was shown at the Royal Academy. Ques- 
tionable in taste so far as society goes, the faces as ren- 
dered by the etcher are simpering and meaningless, 
without offering enough point to make a satire felt. 
The etching is harsh and coarse, instead of bold. 
The portraits of Courbet etched by Bocourt, and of the 
promising Scotch painter Orchardson, etched by 
Mongin, are most admirable. Better still is Bocourt’s 
portrait of Camille Corot ; it smiles and almost speaks a 
humorous phrase. There are the usual short articles 
on archzological objects having artistic value, on 
old tapestries, books, on French painters (Delacroix, 
Pagnest, and others), and on old masters (two pictures 
in English hands attributed to Giorgione and Raphael). 
But the volume, though of course full of interest, does 
not quite come up to expectation. 


Robinson's “ Under the Sun.""* 


THERE is a good deal that is interesting in Mr. 
Robinson’s ,book, and his stories about the crows, 
tipsy geese, cats, wolves, bears, mermaids, and tigers 
of India, have a certain flavor of personal observation 
about them. Although the value of his ipse dixit prob- 
ably does not extend beyond the domain of the crow 
and the cat, he has a certain faculty of presenting vi- 
vidly what he describes. He has the narrator’s talent, 
and with it the common faults of the teller of stories. 
He makes a great deal of fun of a very poor quality, his 
style is provincial, and his statements are too often ex- 
aggerated or inaccurate to be of value as facts. 

To Mr. Robinson’s book, Mr. Edwin Arnold has 
written a short and laudatory preface. The fact is, 
that Mr. Arnold, who is an enthusiast about India, 
likes Mr. Robinson’s “ pleased spirit ’—as he calls 
it—in writing of the country. Mr. Arnold is himself 
an “old Indian,” and might fairly be supposed to 
understand the value of such sketches as the pres- 
ent; the least he could have done in writing a pre- 
face was to warn a confiding public to take the book 
with a grain of salt. The value of Mr. Arnold's own 
work is purely philosophical and literary, and as such 
is very great. But, being full of genius and the doc- 
trines of Gautama, he has unconsciously contributed 
more to the spreading of erroneous ideas about India 
than any other living man—as witness the fact that, 
since the appearance of “The Light of Asia,” many 
English and most American readers believe firmly that 
Buddhism is the religion of India at the present day, 
whereas there is not a Buddhist to be found among 
the two hundred and odd million inhabitants of India 


* Under the Sun. Phil. Robinson, with a preface by 
Edwin Arnold. eR 
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proper. Similarly,—and the parallel is by no means 
far-fetched,— Mr. Robinson would persuade the world 
that modern India is given over to a menagerie of mon- 
keys, snakes, conjurors, and punkah-wallahs, all living 
together in peace and brotherly love under the paternal 
rule of the kindly British,—the whole being a subject 
for congratulation and mild, very mild fun. 

Toa person who has lived for any length of time 
in India, and especially in the precise part of 
the country to which Mr. Robinson’s journalistic 
career in the East called him, his sketches must 
appear incongruous and out of drawing. The style 
which the author used so effectively in his recent 
letters from Utah to the New York “ World,” play- 
ful, sanguine, and, like Sigismund’s Latin, occa- 
sionally super grammaticam, is not appropriate to the 
splendid melancholy of unhappy India. In instance 
of the provincialism which now and then crops up 
in Mr. Robinson’s writing, we quote the following 
passages: “At home they [7. ¢., cats] are silent, but 
entering a neighbor’s premises they at once com- 
mence to confide their sorrows to the whole parish in 
melancholy dialogue, which in the morning are found 
to have been accompanied by violent saltations upon 
the flower-beds ” (page 219). And again (on page 
220): “Sitting on the spouts or chimney-pots of the 
houses round,” etc. The English press is responsible 
for a good deal in holding up the writer of these 
sentences to our admiration as “a new genius on the 
horizon of English literature,” and a thoughtful pub- 
lisher has appended various “press notices” to the 
volume, apparently in order that the reader may be put 
to no inconvenience in forming an opinion for himself. 

In spite of many faults, however, there is merit in 
Mr. Robinson’s book, of the narrative kind. If he 
would be less funny, more grammatical, and, above all, 
a little more conscientious in his judgment of Indian 
life, he would do better. Nothing is more dangerous 
than the faculty of drawing vivid pictures of detail so 
as to convey a distorted impression of the whole; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that any one, not per- 
sonally acquainted with India, must of necessity form 
mistaken ideas about the country and its people from 
reading these sketches. There is too wide a contrast 
between the tragic realities of that unhappy empire 
and the facetious medley presented to us in “ Under 
the Sun.” One must be a Voltaire to make fun out 
of the tragedy of human lives. Farcical sketches 
from the private life of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra 
would hardly meet with much success, even at the 
present day. 

“ Old Indians ” will remember reading the first edi- 
tion of “ My Indian Garden,” published by the “ Pio- 
neer” press in Allahabad some years ago, and they 
will also remember that the success it attained was 
not universal. There is nothing, either of truth or 
wit, in this volume, worthy of comparison with the 


famous Indian sketches by “Ali Baba,” published jn 
the London “ Vanity Fair,” about three years ago; 
more absurd even are the published comparisons of 
the author with Charles Lamb, to whom, in substance 
or flavor, he has not, in our judgment, the remotes; 
literary likeness. 


Cox's “March to the Sea” (Campaigns of the Ciyij 
War. X.)* 

GENERAL Cox labors under a great many disad. 
vantages in the volume now before us. His space js 
extremely limited for so varied a subject, and the 
whole ground has been covered by General Sherman, 
in one of the most entertaining and instructive books 
of modern times—not to mention a host of minor 
writers. The subjects dealt with are Sherman’s 
march from Atlanta to Savannah, and thence through 
the Carolinas to the surrender of Johnston’s army; 
Thomas’s campaign in Tennessee, after Sherman’s de. 
parture; and Stoneman’s and Wilson’s great cavalry 
expeditions in the spring of 1865. These movements 
were widely separated, and, though they all formed 
parts of one great plan, yet their details were entirely 
unconnected. In attempting to describe them all 
within small compass, the most that can be done is 
to give the outlines of each, and constantly to show 
the relations which they bore to each other, without 
attempting to go into details. We fear that this book 
is open to the criticism of neglecting the general 
bearing of the various movements, and of attempting 
to refer to too many minor events, so that, while 
there is evidence of a constant struggle to compress 
the story within the prescribed limits, it has some- 
what the appearance of a collection of odds and ends- 
a sort of clearing up of what was left of the war, out- 
side of General Grant’s operations, during the last six 
months of its existence. General Cox was a prominent 
actor in one series of the events which he describes, 
and, though he keeps his own personality far in the 
background, yet he sees the events from a point of 
view which is altogether too close for the historian, or 
for the wants of the general reader. On the other 
hand, his tone is eminently calm, impartial, and judi- 
cial, his estimate of the character and intentions of the 
principal commanders is intended to be fair and un- 
biased, and his way-side sketches of the life of the 
troops on the“ frolicsome raid” through Georgia, and 
their patient, hardy endurance through the swamps and 
rain of the Carolinas, have permanent value as a rec 
ord, apart from their attractive and picturesque char- 
acter. But, leaving aside the latter, the story drags a 
little, and, though it must command respect as a faith- 
ful and painstaking account of very important events, 
yet it is not a book to create enthusiasm among its 
readers. 

*The March to the Sea. Franklin and Nashville. By Jacob 
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Club Life in America. 
THERE are, of course, clubs of some sort in almost 
every city of a certain size in the United States, and, 
in some of them, very good clubs; but in all, except 


New York and perhaps Boston, club life is over- , 


shadowed and dwarfed by the more vigorous domestic 
life which surrounds it. It exists, as it were, under 
protest; is suspected of fostering a code of morality 
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different from that recognized in Christian homes, and 
of alienating the young from the practice of virtue. In 
such a hostile atmosphere, clubs must necessarily come 
to but a stunted growth. It might be suggested, per- 
haps, that it is from places which are not large cities 
that we get most of the popular, moral notions prevail- 
ing on the subject of clubs — just as we do of theaters, 
and of many other institutions of city life which, from 
the rural or provincial point of view, are of doubtful 
utility. It would be interesting to inquire, in connec- 
tion with this, whether our whole system of social mo- 
rality in America is not, toa very great extent, rural,as 
distinguished from the social morality recognized in 
older countries. Until within the past generation, 
society in the United States has been made up of 
rural or semi-rural communities; that is, it has been 
almost destitute of any very large cities in which city 
life could be carried on as such. The result has been 
the development of a system of morality adapted to 
semi-rural, but not to urban life. The philosopher 
might trace to this fact many virtues and many vices. 
On one side of the account we should have early mar- 
riages, fondness for domestic life, steady habits; on 
the other, a narrow provincialism, leading to national 
conceit, arrogance, and a profound indifference to the 
ties of international morality. 

Now, we find ourselves in a period in which large 
cities are springing up on every side, and as large 
cities will always, in the long run, impose their views 
of the art of living upon the community, a struggle is 
arising between the old and the new. It can hardly 
be doubted that the cosmopolite view of the art of 
living is making rapid headway in the United States. 
But it may be doubted whether the change has yet 
proceeded far enough to give club-life anywhere in 
America, outside of New York, a distinct importance. 

A club, properly speaking, consists of a certain 
number of men (in England, there are signs of the 
distinction of sex being swept away, and women 
been given the right of establishing and carrying 
on clubs; but of the questions suggested by this in- 
novation, it is not necessary here to speak) —men of 
kindred tastes, habits, and social conditions, who desire 
to secure the “ comforts, without the responsibilities ” 
of a home, at a moderate cost. It is essential that 
there should be a community of tastes, habits, and 
social conditions, for otherwise the street itself is 
a more agreeable place than a club. Now, English 
society does furnish an extraordinary number of men 
who come within this requirement. London is full 
of young men who have just been called to the bar, 
who are connected with the army, who are simply 
men about town, graduates of the same university, 
men interested in athletic sports, and men connected 
with the House of Commons, or, in some way, with 
public life. But it is a fact that the United States, 
which, of all countries, contains the largest body of 
persons possessing an average education, at the 
same time contains a very small body of citizens en- 
titled to be classed as “clubable” men. In New 
York, certainly, more are to be found than anywhere 
else; but the moment a comparison is made with 
London, the enormous difference becomes apparent. 
In London there is no profession or calling in life re- 
sembling a profession which does not boast at least 
one, and often two or three, clubs whose members 
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belong to it for the purpose of living in the society of 
a number of men with whom they have the nearest 
social and intellectual sympathy. In New York the 
really important clubs can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. 

One cause of this is, no doubt, the severance be- 
tween politics and society, which in New York is so 
complete and remarkable. In a capital like London, 
most of the men connected with politics, the men who 
form “ the governing tlass,” are persons of a certain 
social position; but, in general, in New York the 
two worlds of Politics and Society are practically in- 
dependent of each other, and, what is more, look upon 
each other with suspicion. Now, politics is the life of 
clubs. In London, as everybody knows, a very large 
number of the most prominent of them are made up 
of men of a like turn of thinking in politics, and 
among men it is a truism that politics is of all subjects 
the most naturally interesting. During the war the 
excitement of the time created a much closer tie than 
usually exists between politics and society. The 
wealthy and cultivated classes in the great cities, 
which usually eschew political life and associations, 
took a much more active part in public affairs than 
usual; and, accordingly, the effect of this was at once 
seen in the formation of clubs in all the large cities, half 
political and half social in character, but with the ob- 
ject of encouraging the diffusion of a sounder public 
sentiment. The Union League Club of New York is, 
perhaps, the only vigorous survival of that period, and, 
notwithstanding its rapid growth and importance from 
a social point of view, has not lost its political character. 

Clubs in modern time are practically a product of 
Anglo-Saxon life, and have received their highest de- 
velopment in England. In Italy, Germany, Russia, 
or even France, they can hardly be said to exist ex- 
cept as exotics. Indeed, in France, since the period 
of the Revolutionary clubs (which were, of course, not 
clubs in our sense, though their remarkable develop- 
ment may be cited to prove the close connection be- 
tween club-life in general and politics), the establish- 
ment of clubs has been mainly due to that imitation of 
England and English fashions which has, within the 
past quarter of a century, been carried so far in Paris. 
It would be worth the while of some social philosopher 
to analyze the causes of this preéminence of the An- 
glo-Saxon race, famed for its possession of a language 
which contains the word “home,” in that institution 
which, of all others, is supposed by hostile critics to 
strike at the foundations of domestic life. It is prob- 
ably owing to the possession of a larger class of 
wealthy or tolerably well-off men, who are fonder of 
comfort than continental men of the same class are; 
or the English fondness for clubs might be advanced 
by a friendly observer as an additional proof of the 
domestic instincts of the race, since its most homeless 
and undomestic classes insist on providing themselves 
in their clubs, with the nearest approach to domestic 
life which their means and tastes afford. 


Mothers in American Novels. 


IN reading the stories, long and short, which have 
appeared in THe CENTURY during the past year, I 
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have been struck by one point of similarity in them 
all, and that is the colorless characters and subordi- 
nate positions assigned to the mothers. And upon re- 
flection 1 think this has become a marked characteristic 
of American fiction. I recall numberless novels, the 
heroines of which are bright, intelligent girls, the 
common American type, on good terms with their 
fathers, whom they generally resemble. The fathers 
are of all sorts, but the mothers only vary in being 
garrulous or silent; they are all essentially common- 
place, doing the housework, without influence in the 
family, domineered over by the daughters, and treated 
with good-natured contempt by their husbands. Is 
this a true picture of American life? If so, what be- 
comes of all the vivacious, intelligent girls ? If mar- 
riage deprives them of the graces of girlhood, and 
arrests the development of its nobler qualities of 
maturity, they would be wise to remain unmarried. 
But I do not think it a true picture. Certainly it is 
not true of the women of the South-west. I know 
many noble, intelligent women, of middle age, mothers 
of grown daughters, on whom their influence is very 
apparent. They take no very active part in society, 
for they have no time, being strongly disposed to keep 
the burden of household labor from their daughters. 
This is not surprising when one remembers that they 
must know from experience that in this servant-less 
land there is little relief from domestic drudgery after 
marriage. What American girls, with the liberty al- 
lowed them, might become without the wise conserva- 
tive influence of the mothers I dread to contemplate. 
Nor is the American girl as black as she is painted. 
Though she generally thinks she is as good a judge 
of “ what is what” as any one, she has an unbounded 
love and reverence for her mother, and often yields, 
out of respect to her, to opinions which she considers 
old-fashioned or prudish. Though the position of the 
mother must be an inconspicuous one, her influence 
is the strongest in the world. American novelists 
should depict American mothers as most of them are : 
intelligent, devoted, self-sacrificing. 


L. M. Bedinger. 


Carbolic Acid in the Household. 


FIvE years ago, I was one day reading Tyndall’s 
address before the Glasgow Science Lecture Associa- 
tion on “ Fermentation and its Bearings on Disease.” 
In that address he speaks of Professor Lister’s won- 
derful success in the treatment of wounds by spray- 
ing them with carbolic acid while they were exposed 
to the air. While I was reading, a very white face 
showed itself at the door, and an awe-struck voice 
said, “ Mother, Jane has hurt herself dreadfully.” 
Jane was one of the old time “house servants ”’ of 
Maryland, faithful, brave, plucky, but opinionated to 
the last degree, and immovably obstinate when she 
took a stand, which, however, was never done except 
upon a purely personal question. 

Jane was found ghastly with the pallor which only 
a very black skin can show. She held out her thumb, 
from the ball of which an enormous splinter, as 
large as a slender lead-pencil, was projecting about an 
inch,—a hurt obtained in scrubbing very energetic- 
ally. “Go for the doctor,’ were my first words, for I 
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knew the danger of lockjaw from such a deep, nar. 
row-mouthed wound. Jane replied at once, with 
perfect respect, but with unflinching determination 
“I don’ wan’ no doctor, Mis’ S—. Ef you cain’t pull 
it out, I'll jes’ let it stay in.” Arguments and expos. 
tulations were ineffectual against her iron resolve. 

I did not dare, in my inexperience, to cut into the 
flesh and muscles to get hold of the proper end of 
the stick, and I could see nothing else to do but to 
draw the splinter through before the parts had had 
time to swell. I happened to own a fine pair of sur- 
gical forceps and scissors, with which I laid open the 
upper part of the wound, where the wood was near 
the surface. I then caused Jane to be firmly held, 
and succeeded in drawing the splinter through and 
out of the wound. 

My next thought was of Tyndall’s article and Lis. 
ter’s treatment, and, as the best device which I could 
think of at the moment as a substitute for the carbolic 
spray, I bound the wound up in a linen bandage wei 
in cold water, and, when it was on, I placed a few 
drops of carbolic acid on the wet cloth over the two 
mouths of the wound. My surgical operation over, | 
posted off to the doctor to ask him if I had done right. 
He approved, but said, “ Why did you apply carbolic 
acid?” I answered, “ Lister dresses wounds always 
with it, to prevent the access of germs.” He laughed 
at my medical assumption, and said, with the superior 
air of the profession : “ Well, it can do no harm. Call 
me in if the wound becomes very sore or suppurates.” 
The doctor did not, however, have to be called; the 
treatment proved wonderfully effectual. I watched 
my patiert carefully and anxiously. There was no 
suppuration, and scarcely any fever ; the wound healed 
“by the first intention,” and with so little soreness, 
that in three days Jane could do all her work without 
the least discomfort. The skin was perfectly formed 
and natural by the fourth day. 

This was my first introduction to carbolic acid as 
a surgical antiseptic. Since then every wound, great 
or small, happening to a member of the household, 
which seemed to deserve any attention at all, has been 
dressed in the same way, and with the same results. 

The reason why carbolic acid is so efficacious in many 
diseases, as well as in the dressing of wounds, is plain. 
Molding, fermentation, decay, the souring of milk, 
the suppuration of wounds, and the propagation of 
certain diseases are all due to the same cause,— to the 
presence of the germs of certain fungus-plants. The 
air we breathe is full of such vegetable germs; every 
breeze sows them broadcast, and every organic sub- 
stance which is at all moist offers soil for their growth 
anddevelopment. Myriadsaresown everywhere; some 
of them take root and grow in one substance, some in 
another; those which do not find the peculiar nutri- 
ment they need, perish. It was for a long time sup- 
posed that the same germ produced different organisms 
when deposited in different fluids,—that the mold on 
an old boot, the fermentation in a jar of preserves, the 
change of grape-juice into wine, and of wine into vinegar, 
were merely manifestations of the same living organ- 
ism under different conditions,—but the exhaustive 
researches of Pasteur have proved that the stern law 
which was impressed upon the vegetable world when 
it came into being, that each was to bear seed 
“ after his kind,” is as inexorably true of the organ- 
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isms which elude all but the most penetrating micro- 
scopic power as it is of the mighty forest-oaks and 
gigantic mountain-pines. The true explanation of the 
phenomenon was that the air sowed all kinds of seed 
everywhere, but that these only sprang up where 
they found congenial soil. The wind-sowed germs 
falling upon the surface of bread, or cheese, or sweet- 
meats, grow into airy forests of pearls and emeralds 
and topazes, which we, with our coarse vision and 
rude classification, contemptuously name mold. 

If, instead of falling on the surface of preserves, the 
air gets mixed through them, when it finally escapes 
it leaves the tiny germs behind. If these could find 
no oxygen, they would as surely be smothered and 
die as an insect would under the same circumstances ; 
but the fungus has a resource which the superior 
insects lack. They can manufacture their oxygen out 
of the sugar in the syrup. Sugar is a compound of 
several substances, among others, of oxygen. When 
this oxygen is removed, there is no longer the com- 
pound sugar, but there remains some alcohol and 
other things. The preserves, if the process goes on 
long enough, lose their sweetness; they have the 
“tang” of alcoholic spirit in their taste, as well as 
the acidity which is the absence of sugar. It is not the 
air which hurts canned goods, but the germs that the 
air carries with it. When air is perfectly filtered, 
milk, meat, fruit—anything, no matter how delicate— 
may be exposed to it for a year or more, and they 
will not suffer any deterioration, 

Decay is an analogous process. Certain germs live 
and grow at the expense of the substance in which 
they have been sowed, the substance is thrown out of 
chemical equilibrium, and we call it popularly “ de- 
cayed,” or “ spoiled.” An open wound offers just the 
nutritious garden-spot suitable for the development 
of certain germs, which are always in the air; they 
grow, taking out of the living blood some element 
necessary to its healthy equilibrium, and the blood 
becomes diseased. Nature attempts to resist this in- 
vasion, to restore the balance, and, in the attempt to 
throw off the diseased particles, suppuration ensues. 

Carbolic acid is deadly to these germs. When it is 
sprayed upon an open wound, all the germs which have 
found their way into it are destroyed. The curative 
process becomes very much simplified. It is merely 
the healing over of torn nerves and muscles and skin. 
The work of nature is direct; she has no enemy with 
which to contend at each step in repairing damages. 

The other domestic uses of carbolic acid are due to 
this germ-destroying power. It is used as an antiseptic 
in cases of typhoid fever, which is a disease of the ali- 
mentary canal, and is propagated by germs. It is ap- 
plied to correct any possible invasion of sewer-gas, 
whose poison is due to the presence of germs. In cases 
of small-pox, or virulent chicken-pox, the greatest relief 
to the pain and soreness and irritation may be found in 
bathing the patient frequently in hot water with car- 
bolic soap, and then anointing the body with a mixt- 
ure of glycerine and carbolic acid in the proportions 
of sixty drops or a teaspoonful of glycerine to one 
drop of strong carbolic acid. 

During the Franco-German war, a remedy in the 
case of wounds and certain contagious diseases was 
much used which is now being introduced into this 
country under the name of Phenol-sodique. Phenol 


is only another name for carbolic acid, and this prepa- 
ration is only more valuable for domestic purposes be- 
cause it has a uniform and known strength, which it 
is impossible to get with any certainty in carbolic acid. 

It must be borne in mind that carbolic acid is a 
violent poison from its corrosive power. In case of 
accident from swallowing it, olive oil, taken in large 
quantities, is the proper antidote. 

S. B. H. 


To Americans Seeking New Homes. 


THOUGH the times are, for the present, prosperous, 
the cities are nevertheless over-stocked, and so are 
the professions, trades, and many branches of skilled 
labor in them. Persons out of employment naturally 
look to the country, and mostly to the West, with the 
thought of opening up new tracts of land. We have a 
word of advice to such as propose to join the 
migrating band, whether they be lawyers or laborers, 
cultured or ignorant. If you are past middle age, 
hesitate before you leave your old home, habits, and 
ties too far behind you. The strain of such total 
disorganization of outward life kindles the energies 
of a young man, but tells terribly on the temper and 
disposition of an old one. What your boys will gain 
in the possession of land, they will lose in the in- 
fluences of a cheerless home, and the companionships 
of parents over-worked, anxious, and irritable. Trust 
nobody in the selection of a new home. See for your- 
self. Examine into the soil, water, markets, business 
chances, etc., at whatever cost. 

In packing to move, take nothing with you for 
purposes of show, or to impress your new neighbors 
with a respect for your social position. Fashion and 
caste are too heavy burdens to carry into a new coun- 
try. If you have gentle breeding, good sense, and 
intelligence, be sure your virtues will find you out, 
and you will have your proper place given you in 
any community. Economize, if you must, and take a 
little store of ready money with you. Rainy days are 
many in the first year of a settler’s life: crops are 
slow, acclimatization brings sickness. 

While farming at the East is said to be suffering 
from the competition of the cheap lands and virgin 
soil of the West, it should not be forgotten that there 
are almost unexplored tracts waiting for the tillers 
in New York and Pennsylvania, to be had at compar- 
atively low rates. Also in the Virginias and the high- 
lands of the Carolinas, there are said to be farms and 
timber-land as well adapted for the growth of fruit or 
the cereals as any in the country. Not many years 
ago, a miner from the Lehigh region of Pennsylvania, 
tired of strikes and half-pay, put his wife, children 
and household goods into a wagon, and set off through 
the Blue Ridge district of Virginia. The family had 
little else than bread and water to live upon. They 
found a high, cool table-land in North Carolina, 
where the soil was rich to blackness, the water good, 
the climate equable. They bought a farm at fifty cents 
an acre, and camped down in the unbroken forest. The 
mountaineers helped them to raise a log-house. The 
next year, an energetic New Yorker bought the ad- 
joining section. They have long had their broad fields, 
fruit, and comfortable homes ; and a little log school- 
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house and church, and a post-office, which they were 
instrumental in erecting, have become the focus of 
civilization for that mountain country. 


R. H. D. 


Sunlight on all Sides of the House. 


THERE is one subject of great importance, from a 
sanitary point of view, that, so far as my knowledge 
goes, has received little attention. Why is it that, in 
placing a house or plotting a Western town, village, or 
city, so much pains is taken, such sacrifices of local char- 
acteristics, often made, to have the street lines conform 
to the cardinal points of the compass? A moment’s 
reflection. would show that every building intended 
for a residence, if it is rectangular, should never be 
placed, as it almost uniformly is, so that the rooms on 
the southern aspect are sweltering with mid-day heat 
while those on the north are molding for the want 
of the sun’s rays, but should be placed diagonally 
with reference to the cardinal points, or with one cor- 
ner to the east to receive the sun on two sides in the 


forenoon, and the diagonally opposite corner to the 
west, that the other two sides may get the benefit of the 
afternoon sun. So situated, there would be no disagre. 
able north side to the house, and at noon, the hottest 
part of the day, the sun’s rays would not be beating 
directly upon the walls of the building. It would be 
excellent to plot a new town according to the same 
plan, since in the heat of the day there would always 
be a shady side to every street; also the glare toward 
sunset on an east and west avenue would be avoided, 
Perhaps tradition has something to do with the 
fact that nearly all new towns are laid out as they 
are, because, forsooth, King Solomon erected a house 
“north and south” ; but his temple was so placed that 
“the sun at its meridian height could dart no rays of 
light into the north part thereof,” as the north was 
considered “a place of darkness.” 

The advantages of sunlight in a hygienic view are 
very great, and the disadvantages of living on the 
north side are fully appreciated. 


1. H. Stearn: 
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New Form of Hydrometer. 


A SMALL and convenient apparatus has been re- 
cently devised for measuring the amount of moisture 
in the air, and finding the point or degree of temper- 
ature at which dew is formed. The hydrometer con- 
sists of a small metallic tube closed at one end with a 
piece of ground glass, and having a small lens at the 
other end. The interior of the tube is nickel-plated 
and highly polished. On looking through the lens, 
with the opposite end of the tube directed toward a 
bright light, the ground glass appears as a brightly 
lighted disc, surrounded by a bright ring. Openings 
are made at each end for passing the current of air to 
be tested through the tube. The apparatus is sur- 
rounded by a jacket for holding a cooling liquid. In 
using the apparatus, the current of air to be examined 
is drawn through it and cooled by the surrounding 
liquid. Dew is formed on the inside of the tube, and 
appears on the annular space surrounding the illu- 
minated disc as dark colored spots. A thermometer 
is placed in the cooling liquid to indicate the temper- 
ature at which the dew is formed in the tube. By 
raising the temperature the dew is caused to disap- 
pear, and the point at which it disappears is indi- 
cated by the thermometer. 


Improved Hand-Drill. 


THE general use of power rock-drills has naturally 
led to efforts to produce a machine-drill that could 
be worked by hand. Of the new tools designed for 
this purpose, the latest and most promising employs 
a steel or rubber spring to make the manual labor 
available. The machine consists essentially of a drill 
supported by guides, a hammer designed to strike a 
blow upon the head of the drill, and a cam system that, 
under the movement of hand levers, causes the tension 


of a steel or rubber spring to be applied to the handle 
of the hammer. The apparatus is supported by a 
tripod having telescopic legs, and may be set up 
before the rock to be drilled in any position, high 
or low, horizontal or vertical, at any angle that may 
be required. In every position the two hand levers 
are in convenient reach, and they are operated by 
simply drawing them forward and backward. Drawing 
the levers backward or pushing them forward moves 
one of the two cams in such a way that the hammer 
is drawn back and the spring is brought into tension. 
On reaching the limit of the tension of the spring 
it is suddenly released, bringing the whole force upon 
the hammer and Causing it to strike a heavy blow 
upon the drill. The same movement, by means of a 
simple ratchet mechanism, causes the drill to turn on 
its axis a part of one revolution between each blow. The 
drill being supported between guides is fed up to its 
work by each blow, and to prevent its recoil after 
the blow of the hammer, set screws are provided to 
bind it to the guides. These set screws are intended 
to be fastened very lightly, so that the hammer over- 
comes the resistance of the screws, and yet they are 
tight enough to keep the drill always in place. In 
the machines for light quarry-work, the operator sits 
upon the drill, resting his feet in stirrups on the 
tripod, and employing his weight to keep the machine 
steady. In the machines examined, drill-holes were 
being made in micaceous granite at the rate of an inch 
a minute, by one man, and apparently with little 
labor. The holes made by the machine were remark- 
ably smooth, even, and straight. For rapid and heavy 
work, where two men are employed, two springs are 
used and the weight of the blows struck on the drill 
greatly increased. Each machine may be easily 
moved about, or placed in position by one man, and 
can be folded up compactly for transportation. 
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New Steam-Boiler. 


AN upright tubular boiler has been designed that 
presents some features of merit. It is made in two 
s, a round chamber containing the grate and 
forming the fire-box, and a steam and water-space im- 
mediately above it. The products of combustion pass 
upward through this upper portion of the boiler 
through vertical flues that open into the smoke-stack 
above the boiler. This part is not essentially different 
from other types of upright tubular boilers. The 
novel feature is an annular water-space extending 
entirely round the ash-pit and just below the level of 
the grate. This water-space is connected with the 
boiler above by two systems of pipes placed in rings 
round the fire. The inner circle is next the grate, the 
pipes being placed close together and bent toward the 
center and forming a cone-shaped cage round the fire. 
The outer circle of pipes is upright, and placed next 
the outer casing of the boiler. The outer pipes, being 
shielded from the fire by the inner circle, are less ex- 
posed to the heat, and, consequently, the tendency of 
the water is downward. In the inner circle, the move- 
ment of the water is upward. By this arrangement a 
circulation is maintained and all sediment is deposited 
in the colder annular space below the fire, from which 
it may be easily withdrawn. 


Railway Conveniences. 


In some railway cars recently built in New Eng- 
land the pressure of the air in the automatic brakes 
has been made of use in fire protection and in the 
toilet conveniences. A water-tank is placed in the end 
of the car under the wash-stand, and connected with 
the hand-basin and with the closet on the opposite 
side of the car. The air reservoir used to store com- 
pressed air for the brakes is connected by means of a 
pipe with the top of the tank. There is also a hose 
long enough to reach the whole length of the car at- 
tached to the tank. When the tank is filled with 
water, the air from the reservoir is admitted above 
the water in the tank. The pressure, as may be read- 
ily seen, is therefore available to force the water into the 
basin and closet, and through the hose in case of fire. 


New Building Material. 


Tue demand for fire-proof construction in both 
private and public buildings has led to the introduc- 
tion of a number of new methods of using ordinary 
building materials and the invention of new materials. 
The best of these have already been described here. 
The most recent invention is based on an improve- 
ment in making ordinary terra-cotta, and finds a useful 
field as a substitute for wood and brick in building 
walls, partitions, chimneys, floors, and roofs. The 
material, when finished, is a kind of soft, spongy brick. 
It is much lighter than any variety of brick, and is 
entirely free from all grit or sand. It can be cut or 
sawn by ordinary wood-working tools. It will hold 
nails, and can be treated in every respect like ordi- 
nary heavy lumber. The underlying idea of the 
invention is the production of a porous or, better, 
& spongy terra-cotta. To accomplish this, common 
“top” clay that is perfectly free from sand or grit 
of any kind is mixed with resinous sawdust and 
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molded by hand or machinery into slabs or bricks. 
When properly dried it is placed in kilns and burned. 
The clay is burned hard, but the sawdust minutely 
incorporated with it is carbonized and reduced to 
a fine ash. Each particle of sawdust thus leaves in 
the burnt clay a cell or hollow space, and the hard- 
ened terra-cotta resembles well-baked bread or a 
solidified sponge. The sawdust being, in bulk, equal 
or nearly so to the wet clay, the terra-cotta has only 
one-half the weight of a brick or piece of terra-cotta 
of the same size. The spongy texture reduces the 
strength, but for all purposes, except the actual laying 
up of lofty exterior walls, the material is strong 
enough. The process of making the new terra-cotta 
may be briefly described from an inspection of the 
works. The raw clay is brought directly from the 
clay bank and mixed by the aid of machinery with 
fine sawdust. Just enough fresh water is added to 
make the mixture work well, and it is then formed 
in an ordinary steam-press into slabs or pipes. The 
slabs are then placed in sheds, exposed to sun and 
wind, till dry. The peculiar texture of the material 
seems to prevent its warping, and in a few days it is 
ready for firing. The kilns are of the common “ bee- 
hive ” form, and as soon as the water is driven out 
the fires are urged till the sawdust, mixed with the 
clay, takes fire and is destroyed. The burning occupies 
about thirty hours, and the kilns are opened and the 
slabs, as soon as cool, are taken to the saw-mill and 
cut up into the dimensions required for floor-beams, 
between iron beams, roofing boards, partition blocks, 
and slabs for lining filters. Each piece is planed 
smooth on each side, and is squared at the edges, 
tongued and grooved, or cut to any shape required. 
For roofing, the slabs are laid on the iron rafters and 
the slates are nailed down upon the slabs. For par- 
titions, the slabs are set on edge and nailed together 
at the corners. The material is so spongy that no 
lathing is required, and as the slabs are planed smooth 
and trimmed square, no plaster is needed, and only 
a thin finishing coat is put on, which dries hard and 
smooth in a few hours. If a door is to be cut in such 
a partition after it has been built, the opening is 
sumply cut out with a saw and the trimmings nailed 
directly to the wall. For protecting iron columns and 
for covering steam-boilers and pipes, the material is 
formed into pipes that may be sawn in two and fitted 
to the pipes, columns, or other curved surfaces. For 
chimneys, the slabs are molded or cut into the form 
of long bricks that may be laid one over the other and 
nailed down ; or, if the bricks are as long as the chim- 
ney is wide, they may be dove-tailed and fitted to- 
gether, nails being used at the joints. The finished 
material examined was fitted into floor-beams, laid 
upon an iron roof, and used as a partition, having a 
facing of plaster (last coat only), and as plank laid on 
a floor, and in the rough, ready for resawing any 
shape, and it appeared to be admirably adapted to the 
work. It also makes an excellent lining for filters. 


Pocket Photometer. 


Tue study and comparison of electric lights implies 
the use of a photometer to measure the comparative 
intensities of different lamps. The ordinary apparatus 
is available only in a laboratory, and a small photo- 
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house and church, and a post-office, which they were 
instrumental in erecting, have become the focus of 
civilization for that mountain country. 


R. HH. D. 


Sunlight on all Sides of the House. 

THERE is one subject of great importance, from a 
sanitary point of view, that, so far as my knowledge 
goes, has received little attention. Why is it that, in 
placing a house or plotting a Western town, village, or 
city, so much pains is taken, such sacrifices of local char- 
acteristics, often made, to have the street lines conform 
to the cardinal points of the compass? A moment’s 
reflection would show that every building intended 
for a residence, if it is rectangular, should never be 
placed, as it almost uniformly is, so that the rooms on 
the southern aspect are sweltering with mid-day heat 
while those on the north are molding for the want 
of the sun’s rays, but should be placed diagonally 
with reference to the cardinal points, or with one cor- 
ner to the east to receive the sun on two sides in the 


forenoon, and the diagonally opposite corner to the 
west, that the other two sides may get the benefit of the 
afternoon sun. So situated, there would be no disagre. 
able north side to the house, and at noon, the hottest 
part of the day, the sun’s rays would not be beating 
directly upon the walls of the building. It would be 
excellent to plot a new town according to the same 
plan, since in the heat of the day there would always 
be a shady side to every street; also the glare toward 
sunset on an east and west avenue would be avoided. 
Perhaps tradition has something to do with the 
fact that nearly all new towns are laid out as they 
are, because, forsooth, King Solomon erected a house 
“north and south”; but his temple was so placed that 
“the sun at its meridian height could dart no rays of 
light into the north part thereof,” as the north was 
considered “a place of darkness.” 

The advantages of sunlight in a hygienic view are 
very great, and the disadvantages of living on the 
north side are fully appreciated. 


1. H. Stearns. 
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New Form of Hydrometer. 


A SMALL and convenient apparatus has been re- 
cently devised for measuring the amount of moisture 
in the air, and finding the point or degree of temper- 
ature at which dew is formed. The hydrometer con- 
sists of a small metallic tube closed at one end with a 
piece of ground glass, and having a small lens at the 
other end. The interior of the tube is nickel-plated 
and highly polished. On looking through the lens, 
with the opposite end of the tube directed toward a 
bright light, the ground glass appears as a brightly 
lighted disc, surrounded by a bright ring. Openings 
are made at each end for passing the current of air to 
be tested through the tube. The apparatus is sur- 
rounded by a jacket for holding a cooling liquid. In 
using the apparatus, the current of air to be examined 
is drawn through it and cooled by the surrounding 
liquid. Dew is formed on the inside of the tube, and 
appears on the annular space surrounding the illu- 
minated disc as dark colored spots. A thermometer 
is placed in the cooling liquid to indicate the temper- 
ature at which the dew is formed in the tube. By 
raising the temperature the dew is caused to disap- 
pear, and the point at which it disappears is indi- 
cated by the thermometer. 


Improved Hand-Drill. 


THE general use of power rock-drills has naturally 
led to efforts to produce a machine-drill that could 
be worked by hand. Of the new tools designed for 
this purpose, the latest and most promising employs 
a steel or rubber spring to make the manual labor 
available. The machine consists essentially of a drill 
supported by guides, a hammer designed to strike a 
blow upon the head of the drill, and a cam system that, 
under the movement of hand levers, causes the tension 





of a steel or rubber spring to be applied to the handle 
of the hammer. The apparatus is supported by a 
tripod having telescopic legs, and may be set up 
before the rock to be drilled in any position, high 
or low, horizontal or vertical, at any angle that may 
be required. In every position the two hand levers 
are in convenient reach, and they are operated by 
simply drawing them forward and backward. Drawing 
the levers backward or pushing them forward moves 
one of the two cams in such a way that the hammer 
is drawn back and the spring is brought into tension. 
On reaching the limit of the tension of the spring 
it is suddenly released, bringing the whole force upon 
the hammer and causing it to strike a heavy blow 
upon the drill. The same movement, by means of a 
simple ratchet mechanism, causes the drill to turn on 
its axis a part of one revolution between each blow. The 
drill being supported between guides is fed up to its 
work by each blow, and to prevent its recoil after 
the blow of the hammer, set screws are provided to 
bind it to the guides. These set screws are intended 
to be fastened very lightly, so that the hammer over- 
comes the resistance of the screws, and yet they are 
tight enough to keep the drill always in place. In 
the machines for light quarry-work, the operator sits 
upon the drill, resting his feet in stirrups on the 
tripod, and employing his weight to keep the machine 
steady. In the machines examined, drill-holes were 
being made in micaceous granite at the rate of an inch 
a minute, by one man, and apparently with little 
labor. The holes made by the machine were remark- 
ably smooth, even, and straight. For rapid and heavy 
work, where two men are employed, two springs are 
used and the weight of the blows struck on the drill 
greatly increased. Each machine may be easily 
moved about, or placed in position by one man, and 
can be folded up compactly for transportation. 
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New Steam-Boiler. 


AN upright tubular boiler has been designed that 
presents some features of merit. It is made in two 

ts, a round chamber containing the grate and 
forming the fire-box, and a steam and water-space im- 
mediately above it. The products of combustion pass 
upward through this upper portion of the boiler 
through vertical flues that open into the smoke-stack 
above the boiler. This part is not essentially different 
from other types of upright tubular boilers. The 
novel feature is an annular water-space extending 
entirely round the ash-pit and just below the level of 
the grate. This water-space is connected with the 
boiler above by two systems of pipes placed in rings 
round the fire. The inner circle is next the grate, the 
pipes being placed close together and bent toward the 
center and forming a cone-shaped cage round the fire. 
The outer circle of pipes is upright, and placed next 
the outer casing of the boiler. The outer pipes, being 
shielded from the fire by the inner circle, are less ex- 
posed to the heat, and, consequently, the tendency of 
the water is downward. In the inner circle, the move- 
ment of the water is upward. By this arrangement a 
circulation is maintained and all! sediment is deposited 
in the colder annular space below the fire, from which 
it may be easily withdrawn. 


Railway Conveniences. 


IN some railway cars recently built in New Eng- 
land the pressure of the air in the automatic brakes 
has been made of use in fire protection and in the 
toilet conveniences. A water-tank is placed in the end 
of the car under the wash-stand, and connected with 
the hand-basin and with the closet on the opposite 
side of the car. The air reservoir used to store com- 
pressed air for the brakes is connected by means of a 
pipe with the top of the tank. There is also a hose 
long enough to reach the whole length of the car at- 
tached to the tank. When the tank is filled with 
water, the air from the reservoir is admitted above 
the water in the tank. The pressure, as may be read- 
ily seen, is therefore available to force the water into the 
basin and closet, and through the hose in case of fire. 


New Building Material. 


THe demand for fire-proof construction in both 
private and public buildings has led to the introduc- 
tion of a number of new methods of using ordinary 
building materials and the invention of new materials. 
The best of these have already been described here. 
The most recent invention is based on an improve- 
ment in making ordinary terra-cotta, and finds a useful 
field as a substitute for wood and brick in building 
walls, partitions, chimneys, floors, and roofs. The 
material, when finished, is a kind of soft, spongy brick. 
It is much lighter than any variety of brick, and is 
entirely free from all grit or sand. It can be cut or 
sawn by ordinary wood-working tools. It will hold 
nails, and can be treated in every respect like ordi- 
nary heavy lumber. The underlying idea of the 
invention is the production of a porous or, better, 
a spongy terra-cotta. To accomplish this, common 
“top” clay that is perfectly free from sand or grit 
of any kind is mixed with resinous sawdust and 
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molded by hand or machinery into slabs or bricks. 
When properly dried it is placed in kilns and burned. 
The clay is burned hard, but the sawdust minutely 
incorporated with it is carbonized and reduced to 
a fine ash. Each particle of sawdust thus leaves in 
the burnt clay a cell or hollow space, and the hard- 
ened terra-cotta resembles well-baked bread or a 
solidified sponge. The sawdust being, in bulk, equal 
or nearly so to the wet clay, the terra-cotta has only 
one-half the weight of a brick or piece of terra-cotta 
of the same size. The spongy texture reduces the 
strength, but for all purposes, except the actual laying 
up of lofty exterior walls, the material is strong 
enough. The process of making the new terra-cotta 
may be briefly described from an inspection of the 
works. The raw clay is brought directly from the 
clay bank and mixed by the aid of machinery with 
fine sawdust. Just enough fresh water is added to 
make the mixture work well, and it is then formed 
in an ordinary steam-press into slabs or pipes. The 
slabs are then placed in sheds, exposed to sun and 
wind, till dry. The peculiar texture of the material 
seems to prevent its warping, and in a few days it is 
ready for firing. The kilns are of the common “ bee 
hive ’’ form, and as soon as the water is driven out 
the fires are urged till the sawdust, mixed with the 
clay, takes fire and is destroyed. The burning occupies 
about thirty hours, and the kilns are opened and the 
slabs, as soon as cool, are taken to the saw-mill and 
cut up into the dimensions required for floor-beams, 
between iron beams, roofing boards, partition blocks, 
and slabs for lining filters. Each piece is planed 
smooth on each side, and is squared at the edges, 
tongued and grooved, or cut to any shape required. 
For roofing, the slabs are laid on the iron rafters and 
the slates are nailed down upon the slabs. For par- 
titions, the slabs are set on edge and nailed together 
at the corners. The material is so spongy that no 
lathing is required, and as the slabs are planed smooth 
and trimmed square, no plaster is needed, and only 
a thin finishing coat is put on, which dries hard and 
smooth in a few hours. If a door is to be cut in such 
a partition after it has been built, the opening is 
sumply cut out with a saw and the trimmings nailed 
directly to the wall. For protecting iron columns and 
for covering steam-boilers and pipes, the material is 
formed into pipes that may be sawn in two and fitted 
to the pipes, columns, or other curved surfaces. For 
chimneys, the slabs are molded or cut into the form 
of long bricks that may be laid one over the other and 
nailed down ; or, if the bricks are as long as the chim- 
ney is wide, they may be dove-tailed and fitted to- 
gether, nails being used at the joints. The finished 
material examined was fitted into floor-beams, laid 
upon an iron roof, and used as a partition, having a 
facing of plaster (last coat only), and as plank laid on 
a floor, and in the rough, ready for resawing any 
shape, and it appeared to be admirably adapted to the 
work. It also makes an excellent lining for filters. 


Pocket Photometer. 


THE study and comparison of electric lights implies 
the use of a photometer to measure the comparative 
intensities of different lamps. The ordinary apparatus 
is available only in a laboratory, and a small photo- 
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meter that could be carried in the pocket would prove 
of value. Such an instrument has been devised and 
may be briefly described. It consists of a small, square 
box or frame open at two opposite sides and the top. 
The sides are covered with opal glass, care being 
taken to cut the glass from the same sheet, so that 
both pieces will be of equal translucency. On the top 
of the box is fitted a small telescopic tube, having a lens 
at the end, the whole being, of course, light-proof, ex- 
cept at the glass sides and the lens. Within the box 
are two small mirrors or two pieces of white card- 
board placed at a right-angle with each other and 
forming a prism, the point or edge of which is oppo- 
site the lens. On holding the instrument between the 
two lights to be compared, each side of the prism is 
illuminated through the glass end; when the prism 
seen through the lens appears to lose its appearance 
of relief, or to be equally lighted on both sides, the two 
lights are equal at that point. By comparing the dis- 
tance between the observer and the two lights, their 
comparative photometric value can be estimated ac- 
cording to the usual rules. The chief point of novelty 
in this apparatus is the use of the lens and telescopic 
tube, which makes it possible to reduce the photometer 
to a convenient size for the pocket. 


Distribution of Power. 


THE most recent experiments that have been made 
to meet the growing demand for low motive power in 
small shops and manufactories turn upon the familiar 
idea of moving air through pipes. Unlike the dis- 
tribution of compressed air through pipes, the new 
system employs the natural pressure of the atmos- 
phere as the direct source of power, and an exhaust, 
or suction air-pump, driven by a steam-engine, as the 
indirect source. At the central station, powerful air- 
pumps have been set up and provided with steam- 
power. Wrought-iron pipes, having rubber joints, are 
laid in the street to form the main, and from the main 
smaller lead pipes are laid into the buildings where the 
power is wanted. Upon each lathe, drill, sewing- 
ing machine, or other tool, is placed a small oscillating 
motor, connected with the tools by means of belts. 
Each motor stands upon a hollow cast-iron stand, or 
reservoir, that is connected with the air-pipe from the 
street. The air needed to move the motor is admitted 
directly, and by means of a simple stop-cock, that, in 
the case of a sewing-machine or lathe, can be con- 
trolled by the foot-pedal, thus leaving the hand free 
for the work. The admission of the air is cut off 
before the stroke is completed, and the air is allowed 
to expand in the piston. The exhaust is allowed to 
enter the reservoir under the motor, and is then 
drawn into the pipe. Oil or dust that might clog the 
pipes is caught in the reservoir, and can be removed 
as it accumulates. It will be seen that the plan is a 
negative one. It is not the positive transmission of 
power, but the creating of pressure in the cylinder of 
the motor by creating a vacuum at the exhaust. So far 
the experiments have been limited to a comparatively 
small space, the mains being only six hundred meters 
long. The mains are six centimeters (about two 
inches) in diameter, and the service-pipes much 
smaller. The power developed in the motors is low, 
the design being only to furnish light power for small 
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shops, houses, etc. The experiments already made 
appear to be satisfactory. 


Novel Application of Electricity. 


THE familiar chemical telegraph has been for some 
time almost the only useful application of the Staining 
or discoloring effects of a current of electricity. The 
ribbon of paper in the chemical systems of telegraphy 
is saturated with certain chemicals, and when the 
current passes through the paper, the solution is re. 
duced and a blue stain is made on the paper. It is 
now proposed to use printing-blocks in place of the 
needle-point used in the telegraphic instruments, and 
to print designs, letters, and patterns on cloth and 
paper by electrolysis. From the experiments already 
made it appears that the fabric is impregnated with a 
solution of aniline salt, and is then placed on a metal 
plate that is connected by wire with a dynamo-machine. 
Another plate containing the lettering or pattern in 
relief to be produced on the paper is also connected 
with the dynamo, the two plates forming a circuit. 
When the printing-plate is laid on the paper under 
some pressure the circuit is closed, and the current 
passes from one plate to the other through the paper, 
the salt is reduced, leaving a permanent stain in ani- 
line black in the exact form of the type or pattern on 
the paper. By substituting a carbon pencil, held in 
the hand by an insulated sleeve or handle, writing i: 
black can be traced on the paper by means of the 
current. This last plan is thought to be likely to 
prove of great value, as the markings are in indelible 
black, or in a number of other permanent tints. An 
other plan is to use engraved rolls that form a part of 
the electrical circuit, and to pass the fabric between 
them while the current is passing. By a reversal of 
the system bleaching has been accomplished. Fabrics 
dyed indigo blue or Turkey red, impregnated with a 
solution of saltpetre, have been bleached out white by 
passing them between rolls that are in an electrical 
circuit, or under a press having type or a raised pattern 
and in a circuit. Whenever the current passes, the 
color is destroyed, leaving the fabric white. In passing 
such a press the colored fabric has a pattern picked out 
in white upon it. The process, both in printing in black 
or colors, and in bleaching dyed fabrics, is believed to 
promise a method of producing printed, or, more 
properly, stained fabrics of great sharpness and clear- 
ness of design, and in new shades of color. 


Improved Gas-burners. 


THE general introduction of electric lights has natu- 
rally led to the invention of improved gas-lamps. Some 
of these have already been described here. The direc- 
tion taken by more recent inventions is not so much 
toward a larger consumption of gas, or the heating 
of the gas and the air needed for combustion, as in the 
regenerative systems, but toward the incandescent 
system. The idea sought is to obtain, first, heat, and 
then, indirectly, light. A small basket or thimble of 
platinum wire is placed in the flame of the gas-burner, 
and the flame is supplied with compressed air for 
combustion. The result of this blow-pipe arrangement 
is a non-luminous flame giving great heat. The plati- 
num thimble becomes white-hot, and this gives the 
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light. By another plan the supply of air is highly 
heated under pressure, and is then mingled with the 
gas and burned in the platinum thimble. This light is 
said to be well suited for lantern projections, the 
platinum taking the place of the lime cylinder of the 


calcium light. In another form of incandescent lamp, 
compressed air is driven through light hydrocarbons, 
as in the ordinary portable gas-machines, and the 
saturated air is used to heat the wire thimble. So far 
these lamps appear to be chiefly experimental, with a 
fair degree of promise for future usefulness. 


Novel Grinding-Machine. 


A new adaptation of rollers for crushing and grind- 
ing stone, ores, etc., has been brought out, that deserves 
mention for the ingenious arrangement of the rollers. 
The apparatus consists of four pairs of rollers, each 
pair turning independently of the others. The first 
pair are placed directly under the hopper, where the 
material is fed to the machine. The rollers are set 
near enough merely to crush and break up the larger 
lamps. Immediately under this pair is a ridge-shaped 
or double-inclined shoot, and the material, after pass- 
ing through the first pair of rollers, falls upon this, and 
is delivered to the second and third pair of rollers. 
After passing these rollers, it falls upon a double-in- 
clined screen. This screen is shaken rapidly, and the 
finer material falls through it, and the coarser pieces 
drop into the last pair of rollers, which are directly 
under the first pair. Each pair is set closer together 
than the preceding, and, after passing, all the material 
is reduced to powder. Inclosing this system of rollers 
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is a cylindrical screen that may be continually revolved 
while the rollers are at work. By this arrangement the 
material is continually sifted out, and falls from the 
machine below. Just within this screen is a cylindrical 
elevator, that in turning with the screen lifts, in 
buckets, any of the coarser lumps that may have 
passed the rollers, and drops them between the first 
pair. A casing or shield covers the whole machine to 
keep in the dust. The design appears to be novel and 
to be well carried out in the construction. 


New Fire-Grate. 


THE idea of making the fire-box of a stove, or the 
grate of a fire-place, rotate or turn over upon its axis, 
has been made the subject of experiment. A basket 
grate, supported on trunnions at each end, has been 
tried with some success, and more recently an iron 
fire-grate has been made that can be turned over as 
often as may be needed. The grate is spherical, with an 
opening on opposite sides, each opening being closed 
by a cover having perforations. The fire is built in- 
side the grate, and the grate is filled with coal, and the 
cover put on. When well started, the grate may be 
turned over, bringing the fire on top of the fuel. When 
it is desired to remove the ashes, the grate is turned 
round quickly by means of a handle on the outside of 
the stove. To hasten the fire, the grate may be turned 
over, bringing the fire under the fuel, and to extin- 
guish the fire, it is only necessary to close the dampers 
and turn the grate swiftly for a moment or two. The 
grate is designed to be applied to any circular stove, 
and appears to be an improvement on the revolving 
basket grate. 
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To Youngsters. 


GOLDEN hair and eyes of blue— 

What wont they do?— what wont they do? 
Eyes of blue and locks of gold — 

My boy, you'll learn before you ’re old. 
The gaitered foot, the taper waist— 

Be not in haste, be not in haste; 

Before your chin sprout twenty spear, 

My word for 't, youngster, they "Il appear. 


Raven hair and eyes of night 

Undo the boys; and ’t serves ‘em right. 
Eyes of night and raven hair, 

They ’ll drive you, lad, to sheer despair. 
The drooping curl, the downward al 
They ’re only waiting for the chance ; 

At nick of time they ’ll sure appear, 


Depend upon it, laddie dear. 


Shapely hands and arms of snow, 

They know their charm, my boy, they know; 
Flexile wrists and fleckless hands, 

The lass that has them understands. 


The cheeks that blush, the lips that smile— 
A little while, a little while— 

Before you know it, they ‘ll be here, 

And catch you napping, laddie dear. 


Hands, and hair, and lips, and eyes, 

’T is there the tyro’s danger lies. 

You ll meet them leagued, or one by one— 
In either case the mischief ’s done. 

A touch, a tress, a glance, a sigh, 

And then, my boy, good-bye — good-bye ! 
God help you, youngster! keep good cheer; 
Coax on your chin to twenty spear. 


John Vance Cheney. 


The Lamp-post on the Corner. 


Let Dante tell of Heaven and Hell, 

Of meaner themes the scorner ;— 

’Tis mine to sing of a modester thing,— 
The lamp-post on the corner. 


















































Throughout the night, serene and bright, 
It stands a beacon cheery, 

To light the way of many a stray 
Belated wanderer weary. 


What though the rain on every pane 
Relentlessly be beating ! 

Through wet or dry the passer by 

Is certain of its greeting. 

The wind may blow the powdery snow, 
And heap the drifts together ; 


In spite of freezing weather. 


It is a guide whom none deride ; 
A helper strong and steady ; 

On muddy ways its kindly rays 
Are ever quick and ready. 

To hearts of fear it sendeth cheer 
Along the devious by-way, 

And puts to flight with honest light 
The robbers of the highway. 


Against its waist a box is braced, 
For Love’s accommodation ; 

And many a scrawl therein doth fall 
With tender trepidation. 

It oft has been a go-between 

Of amiable blindness ; 

And ne’er betrayed the lad or maid 
Who trusted to its kindness. 


Let others write of fairies bright; 

Of marvels, signs, and wonders ; 

Of feats of arms and war’s alarms; 
Of Cupid’s tricks and blunders :— 
But I will sing of a different thing; 
Our century’s chief adorner ; 

The flame of gas in its frame of glass 
Of the lamp-post on the corner. 


Dat Yaller Gown. 


Dat ’s de cutes’ pickaninny 
Ebber bo’n in dis heah town; 

Dey ’s none sich in ole Virginny 
As him in dat yaller gown. 


Yo’ nebber seed a chile so kearful 
*Bout his cloze; dey’s al’us clean ; 
Jes’ to speck ’em hurts ’im fearful, — 
De proudes’ chile yo’ ebber seen! 


Bress his heart! Jes’ heah ’im holler? 
Han’sum, aint he? Like his dad; 
De gander, now, he ’s tryin’ to foller; 


Jump up spry, now, Alexander; 
Kearful! Doan ye see dat mud ? 
Heah me, chile! yo ’ll riz my dander, 

If ye s’ile dat bran new dud! 


Stop dis instep! stop dat sprawlin’! 
Hi! yo’ Alexander Brown! 

Dar ’s a puddle, an’ yer crawlin’ 

To’ard it wid yer yaller gown! 
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But through the storm its smile is warm, 


/. W. Clark 


Down he goes! Dat makes him mad. 





See yo’self, now, jes a-drippin’ 
Wid dat black degustful sile, 
Keeps me half de time a-strippin’ 
Off yer cloze,—ye nasty chile. 


Pay distenshum whan I holler! 

*Fo’ de Lawd! chile, suah’s yer bo'n, 
If I ebber see yo’ waller 

In dat hole agin, yer gone. 


Come dis way! Yes, dat’s my t’ankin’ ;— 
Nex’ time look out whar ye go; 
Yer desarvin’ sich a spankin’ 


As yer nebber had befo’! 





Aint yer *shamed yeh good-fo’-nuffin’ 
Little niggah? ’T sarved ye right, 
’Case yer al’us inter suffin 
Silin’, if it’s in yer sight. 


Dar; now what's de good in bawlin’ ? 
Dat won’t slick yer gown ag’in; 
Yo’ air de wustest ’coon fer crawlin’ 

In de mud, I ebber seen. 


Charles H. Turner. 


A Love-Knot. 


My love and I,—when I did love my love, 
And my love loved me, ah! so very well,— 

Wandered together, and, our faith to prove, 
Cut in a tree the letters F and L 


We so adored each other, he and I, 

The very winds low whispered through the trees, 
And, breathing soft a tender, little sigh, 

Would murmur : “ Where are lovers like to these?” 


We were to live in Heaven while yet on earth; 
We were to scorn the gods for very joy; 

We challenged all to equal us in mirth, 
Or in the arts we learned from Cupid-boy! 


We met at dawn, at noon, at fall of eve; 
We parted sobbing, but to turn again; 

We each the other could not, would not leave,— 
Pale, wan, and full of Love’s enchanting pain. 


To-day I chanced to walk—but quite alone— 
Married am and married, too, is he! 

I am the love who loved my love, and grown 
Even prettier —so, at least, it seems to me! 


And he who loved his love so very well,— 
Where dwells my love, who loved his love so true? 
Oh, long ago chimed out his marriage-bell, 
And, just before it, mine had chimed out, too! 


Well, I to-day was walking, when the tree 
(Which I had quite forgotten) caught my eye. 

Romantic still, I feared what I should see,— 
Romantic still, I heaved a little sigh. 


But soon I gazed upon the sacred spot 
Where once our twined initials proved our faith; 
The space had closed and formed a rugged knot; 
Letters and love had died a natural death. 


Cora Linn Daniels. 
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Come, Pan, and Pipe. 
RONDEAU. 


Come, Pan, and pipe upon the reed, 
And make the mellow music bleed, 

As once it did in days of yore, 

Along the brook’s leaf-tangled shore, 
Through sylvan shade and fragrant mead. 


On Hybla honey come and feed,— 
To tempt the Fauns in dance to lead 
The Bevel on the mossy floor,— 
Come, Pan, and pipe! 


To-day the ghosts —Gold, Gain, and Greed, 
The world pursues with savage speed: 
Forgotten is your magic lore. 
Oh, bring it back to us once more! 
For simple, rustic song we plead: 
Come, Pan, and pipe! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


It’s Vera Weel. 


Ir ’s vera weel throughoot the day, 

When ta’en up wi’ wark or play, 

To think a man can live alway 
Wi'’oot a wifey; 


But it’s anither thing, at night, 

To sit alone by can’le-light, 

Or gang till rest, when shairp winds bite, 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


It’s vera weel when claes are new, 

lo think they'll always last just so, 

And look as weel as they do noo, 
Wi'’oot a wifey; 


But when the holes begin to show, 

lhe stitches rip, the buttons go, 

What in the warl’s a man to do 
Wi'oot a wifey ? 


It’s vera weel when skies are clear, 

When frien’s are true and lassies dear, 

To think ye ‘ll gang through life—nae fear— 
Wi'’oot a wifey ; 


But clouds will come the skies athart, 

Lassies will marry, frien’s maun part; 

Wha then can cheer your saddened heart 
Like a dear wifey? 


It’s vera weel when young and hale :— 
But when ye re auld, and crazed, and frail, 
And your blithe spirits ’gin to fail, 

Ve ‘ll want a wifey; 


But mayhap then the lassies dear 

Will treat your offers wi’ a sneer; 

Because ye’re cranky, gray, and sere, 
Ye 'll get nae wifey. 


Then haste ye, haste, ye silly loon; 
Rise up and seek aboot the toon, 
And get Heaven’s greatest earthly boon— 
A wee bit wifey. 
Wallace Dunbar. 


To my Dog “ Dick,"’ Lost at Sea. 


“The whole creation groaneth.”—S# Paxil. 
“For they, too (the brutes), are immortal.""—John Wesley. 


I LovE the kindly faith of him who preached 

That God’s inferior creatures live again ; 

And some high life, by toil or suffering reached, 
Survives, in peace, this lower life of pain; 

And so, my dear old dog, perchance thy gain 
Grew from my loss when thou wast reft from me, 
By the relentless Fates untimely slain, 

Gasping thy soul out in the cruel sea; 

For soul thou hadst (I care not for the sneer 

Of tenuous wits), nay, more, thou hadst a heart,— 
Brave, faithful, kindly, loving, and sincere ; 

And, though we find not, on our vital chart, 

By any reckoning, where the region lies, 

Be thine, my dog, the Good Dog’s Paradise. 


A. J. W. McNeily. 


Thelga and Ethred. 
SESTINA 


The sestina is the most complicated and difficult of all the 
old Provencal forms of verse. It is believed that the one below is 
the only one ever written in America, and the second of its kind 
in the English language, Mr. Edmund W. Gosse having published 
the first. There is also a rhyming sestina by Mr. Swinburne. } 


ONCE on a time there dwelt Sichild, a king, 
Far to the Northward, in the icy heart 

Of barren peaks that lift their heads to kiss, 
All passionless, the sun, their senile love ; 
Rich booty from the merchant seas he won, 
And with a despot’s scepter ruled the land. 


She who was famed as fairest in the land, 

Was Princess Thelga, daughter of the king, 
Prized by him more than all the spoils he won. 
Gentle and proud, till Ethred came, her heart 
Had never Pit the stir of nestled love, 

Her lips ne’er known the spasm of love's kiss. 


And old Siehild had sworn that such a kiss— 
By all the treasures of the sea or land !— 
Should never consecrate his daughter's love 

For any suitor save the blustering king 

Who ruled the realm adjoining, and whose heart 
Chaste Thelga all unwillingly had won. 


Hers Ethred, young and powerless, had won, 
Unnoted by Siechild until a kiss 

The tyrant caught him stealing: —then his heart 
O’erran with rage that one with goods nor land 
Should dare to woo the daughter of a king, 
And balk a brother monarch of his love. 


“ Now, by my ships!” he stormed, “thou sayst thy 
love 

By this unfilial damsel has been won; 

I'll prove you then: If you can tell your king 

Of aught, ha! ha! that’s sweeter than the kiss 

You gave her, dowered with goods and land 

Her hand is yours, as is, she thinks, her heart!” 


“TI can!” and Thelga pressed her angered heart 
As Ethred spoke. “Then,” roared the king, “ your love 
Is false if aught’s more sweet, in all the land!” 

“ Nay,” Ethred said, “I claim that I have won: 
Sweeter than that I gave her was the kiss 

She gave to me!” “T yield!” confessed the king. 


Ah, happy heart! the royal largess won 
Of voluntary Love, in its one kiss, 
Is more than sea or land can give a king. 


JTarrison Robertson. 
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Aphorisms from the Quarters. 


NIGGER sleep warm ef his head kivered up. 

Norf wind show you de cracks in de house. 

When you make de jail too nice, you better strenkin’ 
de hog-pen. 

Mule don’t kick ’cordin’ to no rule. 

Black sheep hide mighty easy in de dark. 

Sun trabble slow ’cross de new-groun’s. 

Better keep de rockin’-cheer in de cabin lof’ tell 
Sunday. 

You can’t coax de mornin’-glory to clam de wrong 
way ’round de corn-stalk. 

Sat’day night he’p de roomatiz pow’ ful. 

High-l’arnt nigger aint much service at de log-rollin’. 

Blind bridle can’t hide de fodder-stack fum de lean 
horse. 

Corn-cob stopper don’t hu’t de lasses in de jug. 

Hot sun make de blades dull in de harves’-fiel’. 

Mule don’t unnerstan’ de wheelborrer. 

Smart rabbit go home ’fo’ de snow done fallin’. 

Dead limb on de tree show itse’f when de buds 
come out. 

De new groun’s is de bes’ yard-stick to medjer a 
strange nigger by. 

Dribin’ de steers wid mule-talk is flingin’ ’way 
your bref. 

Tin plate don’t mind drappin’ on de flo’. 

Cussin’ de weather is mighty po’ farmin’. 

De preacher need heap mo’ grace when he won’t 
pray for rain tell de wind git right. 

It takes heap o’ licks to dribe a nail in de dark. 

Good signs 0’ rain don’t always he’p de young crap. 

Books don’t tell when de bee-martin an’ de chicken- 
hawk fell out. 

Don’t take too big a chip on a saplin’. 

De public road aint free for de rattlesnake. 

De plow-p’int is close kin to de meal-bag. 

Dar’s some fac’s in de wul’ dat don’t slide "long on 
de telegraph-wire. 

Don't set on your load o’straw to make it little and 
light. 

Cross-roads bad place to tell secrets. 

De mole an’ de fishin’-wum don’t keer ef de sky 
git cloudy. 

Thin wheat he’p de harves’-song powerful. 

What you kin l’arn by boxin’ wid a left-handed 
nigger cos’ mo’ ’an it come to. 

When de fros’ sen’ you wud by de norf wind, you 
better git in de punkins. 

Tree-frog kin see de rain fur orf as de olmanick. 

De yaller-jacket nes’ is a mighty lonesome neigh- 
borhood. 

Wum don’t see nuffin pretty in de robin’s song. 

Green ’simmons mighty safe, day and night. 


J. A. Macon. 


A Reminiscence. 


*TWAS on a glowing summer morn, 
In a cool chalet on the Scheideck, 
Her father, on an Alpine horn, 
Blew with puffed cheeks, shut eyes, and wry neck. 


Her snow-white sleeves were neatly starched; 
Her dowry chains bedecked her bodice ; 
Her short skirt showed an instep arched, 
An ankle fit to bear a goddess. 


She watched the goats (from upper heights 

Their bells ting-tanged)—she and the Hiindchen ; 
She knitted in the winter nights, 

And had been, once, as far as Miinchen. 


Puzzling, to me, her fafois sweet ; 

All Greek, to her, my foreign phrasing ; 
But pantomime is quite complete 

Enough, when one finds bliss in gazing. 


She gave the edelweiss I keep— 
When, suddenly, an August flurry 

Of tempest darkened o’er the steep, 
And warned me to the vale to hurry! 


One kiss I stole, as her soft face 
She coyly drooped—the mountain Hebe! 
* * I wonder if, in the old place, 
The hut still stands—if wedded she be! 


Cc & 
A Lost Child. 


Ye CRYER: 


Here’s a reward for who'll find Love! 
Love is a-straying 
Ever since Maying, 

Hither and yon, below, above, 
All are seeking Love! 


Ye HAND-BILL: 


Gone astray—between the Maying 
And the gathering of the hay, 

Love, an urchin ever playing— 
Folk are warned against his play. 


How may you know him? By the quiver, 
By the bow he’s wont to bear. 

First on your left there comes a shiver, 
Then a twinge—the arrow’s there. 


By his eye of pansy color, 

Deep as wounds he dealeth rree; 
If its oe have faded duller, 
*T is not that he weeps for me. 


By the smile that curls his mouthlet; 
By the mockery of his sigh; 

By his breath, a spicy South, let 
Slip his lips of roses by. 


By the devil in his dimple; 
By his lies that sound so true; 
By his shaft-sting, that no simple 
Ever culled will heal for you. 


By his beckonings that embolden ; 
By his quick withdrawings then; 
By his flying hair, a golden 
Light to lure the feet of men. 


By the breast where ne’er a hurt ’ll 
Rankle ‘neath his kerchief hid— 

What? you cry; he wore a hirtle? 
Faith! methinks the rascal did! 


Here's a reward for who'll find Love! 
Love is a-straying 
Ever since Maying ; 

Hither and yon, below, above, 
lam seeking Love. 


Cryer: H. C. Bunner: 
Grub Street : 

Cry’s Weddings: 

Buryings: Lost 

Child* , and right 

cheaply 

Ye Il¢ Knocker, 


ye finder ee 


to bring her to 


Master CoryDON. 


Petticoat Lane, 
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